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“ All this violent cry against the nobility I take to be a mere work of art. To 
be honoured, and even privileged by the laws, opinions, and inveterate of our 
country, growing out of the prejudices of ages, hasn *hing to provoke the horror 
and indignation of any man. Even to be too tenaci- f those privileges is not 
absolutely a crime. The strong struggle in every in ial to preserve pessemmipn 
of what he has found to belong to him, and to distinguish him, is one of the securi- 
ties against injustice and despotism implanted in our nature. It operates as an 
instinct to secure property, and to preserve communities in a settled —= 

URKE. 





THERE was a time when the aristocracy was believed—honestly be- 
lieved—to be not only an integral part of the constitution of England, 
and as beneficial in the balance of power as the Crown and the people, 
but to be also quite as efficient to good. Since the French Revolution 
(of 1788) this opinion has undergone a variety of modifications. ‘The 
republicans of France, in their zeal for fraternization, would have taught 
the English to annihilate every privileged order,—in their own phrase, 
| to have “* strangled the last of kings in the bowels of the last of priests.’ 
: . This brutal inveteracy naturally provoked in all good minds a powerful 
} revulsion, and thus engendered in a large majority of the nation, and for 

a long time, a more profound reverence for prerogative and privilege than 
was perhaps just to the democracy of the constitution and the common- 
wealth. The use Napoleon subsequently made of both empire and aris- 
tocracy reduced that estimation, and now the tide is turning again against 
the “ orders ’’—aristocracy in especial; not, indeed, that the decree for 
its extinction is either imagined or propounded, but new orders are ini- 

j tiated, at least in name ; the self-styled “ aristocracy of talent ”’ is setting 

| itself busily to work to reason and reduce-the aristocracy of rank’to a 
level somewhat below its own place, and is endeavouring so to modify 
the rights of the said aristocracy of rank, that, by making it elective, 
hereditary honours may be superseded by talent. We are amongst those 
who sincerely believe with the professors of the older faith, that aristo- 
cracy, properly so called, not only enjoys, but deserves its place in the 
constitution and the commonwealth ; and under this conviction, we shall 
proceed to examine the validity of the reasons by which attempts are 
making to strip it of its rightful authority. 

These arguments, so far as they can be abstracted and condensed, 
appear to be confined to two heads. 

First, That the aristocracy has obtained, by a sort of moral as well as 
legal influence, an universal, and therefore a baneful, importance, in our 
institutions, habits, and manners ; and, 

Secondly, That the rights, hitherto safely and virtuously exercised by 
the order, are now avoided, and ought to be forfeited by their vices and 
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their follies. Heavy charges these, but not therefore, not on that account, 
the more likely to be just. 

It will scarcely fail to be observed, that these accusations, be they 
true or be they false, do not attack the theory of a constitution equipoised 
like our own. They do not, in the slightest degree, impeach the beauti- 
fully-concentrated opinion of Cicero, quoted by Blackstone—* Esse 
optime constitutam rempublicam, que ex tribus generalibus wlis, regali, 
optimo, et populari, sit modice confusa ;’’ or of the learned judge him- 
self, when « says, “ Here, then, is lodged the sovereignty of the British 
constitution ; and lodged as beneficially as possible for society—for in 
no other shape could we be so certain of finding the three great qualities 
of government so well and so happily united. If the supreme power 
were lodged in any one of the three branches separately, we must be ex- 
som to the inconveniences of either absolute monarchy, aristocracy, or 

emocracy ; and so want two of the three principal ingredieuts of good 
polity, either virtue, wisdom, or power. If it were lodged in any two of 
the branches, for instance, in the King and House of Lords, our laws 
might be providently made and well executed, but they might not always 
have the good of the people in view: if lodged in the King and Com- 
mons, we should want that circumspection and mediatory caution whieh 
the wisdom of the peers is to afford: if the supreme right of legislature 
were lodged in the two Houses only, and the King had no negative upon 
their proceedings, they might be tempted to encroach upon the royal 
prerogative, or perhaps to abolish the kingly office, and thereby weaken 
(if not totally destroy) the’ strength of the executive power. But the 
constitutional government of this island is so admirably tempered and 
compounded, that nothing can endanger or hurt it, but destroying the 
equilibrium of power between one branch of the legislature and the rest. 
For if ever it should happen that the independence of any one of the three 
should be lost, or that it should become subservient to the views of either 
of the other two, there would soon be an end of our constitution.’’ This 
opinion, we say, is still not impeached—on the contrary, it is but per- | 
haps the more established, since the complaint is, that, by the acquisition 
of new powers, the aristocracy have usurped a part of the rights of the 
Crown or of the democracy; and to remedy this disturbance of the ori- 
ginal balance, it is averred that the elective mode is preferable to here- 
ditary descent: of this, however, hereafter. The indietment is drawn 
against the aristocracy for misdemeanour and undue influence. 

The method by which we propose to refute these charges, is, simply 
to demonstrate that they do not lie against the aristocracy, properly so 
called, however they may affect those who would be thought to belong 
to that order, and, for this especial end, are falsely classed with it by its 
calumniators. Upon this head great confusion exists. Aristocracy— 
the aristocracy of title and place, won by valour or by wisdom, and per- 
petuated to the descendant of the hero or the statesman—has been so 
intimately confounded and mixed, by the vanity of individuals, by the 
generalizations of unreflecting, careless, or interested writers and talkers, 
by the wilful malice of many, by the folly and gregarious insolence of 
more, that no distinct perception of the truth is maintained. A vain- 
glorious assumption induces all who hope by such means to be so classed 
and distinguished, to babble of “ the aristocracy of wealth”? and “ the 
aristocracy of talent,’ when they mean no more than the power which 
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those attributes confer, and which has nothing more to do with aristo- 
cracy than any of the other modifications of circumstances which con- 
stitute society. It is merely a fagon de parler—a mode of speech which 
exaggerates these possessions and endowments into more than their na- 
tural importance and dignity. But the want of thus distinguishing the 
artificial from the natural—the earned from the unearned place in the 
constitutional construction of the commonwealth of England, may be 
productive of infinite mischief. 

For the real aristocracy is a comparatively small, and also a compact 
body ; and out of these very facts it has happened that its qualities are 
80 iN understood. It is seen from a distance, or not seen at all; persons 
of the lower world so rarely obtain admission into its circles, or only 
into its inferior and worst circles,—for it must necessarily be to a certain 
degree exclusive,—that its principles, feelings, attainments, pursuits, and 
habits, are apprehended only in the very slight degree that they are open 
to ordinary inspection ; and hence, not only liable to be misunderstood, 
but to be misrepresented exactly in proportion to the general ignorance 
respecting the particulars above recited. We shall show how completely 
this has been the case. 

Up to a certain period,—a date a little preceding the middle of the 
last century,—the ramparts which the pride of station and the power of 
affluence raised around the privileged orders had not been laid open by 
that general leveller, knowledge. Respect and fear alike environed the 
nobility, concealed them from the gaze of the common eye, or elevated 
them above it. Their formalities, their seclusion, enveloped all their 
doings in a mysteriousness very favourable to the sentiment of distant 
wonder and admiration which appertains to the great, and not less imper- 
vious to the familiarity which makes ‘‘ no man a hero to his valet-de- 
chambre.” Even their rich and stiff habiliments kept alive in themselves 
a reserve, and in others a deference, which added to their exaltation. 
The change that has brought them into the comparatively easy inter- 
course with the world has divested ‘“ the order’’ of the marvellousness 
that appertained to it; and, by the transition, of the effects of that law 
through which nature has ordained that ‘‘ omne ignotum pro magnifico 
est,” the qualities of the parties may, and no doubt they have altered 
with the progression that has wrought this change in the popular senti- 
ment; but it is by no means so certain that they have also deteriorated : 
on the contrary, it is probable that the material transmutation lies in the 
increased energy and activity which has been exerted throughout all 
classes; and it will be difficult either to substantiate or to believe that 
increased action is nothing more than increased weakness. By this 





* Another evil attended the course marked out by the French Revolution. That 
period has not yet sufficiently receded to enable history to determine whether the 
policy pursued by the one great mind which guided the affairs of England, and 
bore along such a current of opinion that the minister might fairly be said to have 
formed, as well as wielded, the national sentiment, was or was not judicious. It 
was, however, granted to Mr. Pitt to spare the country from the devastation of the 
civil war of revolutionary fury, while all the rest of hither Europe suffered under 
its desolation. A part of the means was unquestionably the elevation of mere par- 
tisans to the peerage. Hence the members of that order were enlarged beyond the 
former range of heroism and talent; and hence an augmentation of familiarity, 


unrepressedby the worth which had been the recommendation to that elevation, 
inevitably followed. 
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fact, however, we may account for one portion of the decrease of estima- 
tion of the upper sof society. And further, the tendency of such a 
feeling is to depreciate, beyond measure, all those advantages which it is 
the common desire, if not the common interest, of their inferiors to under- 


‘value and reduce. The very disdain, not of the arts, but of the acci- 


dents, which thus enshrined them from observation, argues indeed an 
augmented consciousness of desert which rarely attends a diminution of 
power ; and when we examine the matter more closely, we shall find such 
to be the incitement. The admission of inferiors to their society has not, 
in this age, been so much the consequence of the vice or weakness im- 
puted by the satirists of the last, as of the desire of approbation, and the 
sensibility to merit. The noble has descended from his roy not only 
to encourage but to contend in his own very business with the plebeian. 
Not war, government, and legislation—not —s and eloquence alone 
have been cultivated by the patrician. Agriculture has been ennobled by 
very numerous examples; what does not internal navigation owe to the 
Duke of Bridgewater? The late Earl Stanhope devoted himself to pur- 
suits purely mechanical, and the printing-press received from him its 
first great improvements since its earliest invention. This our age has 
been fertile of noble authors in most departments of literature. Even 
music has been advanced incalculably by the devotion of titled indivi- 
duals, All the arts, indeed, have received an impulse, not from the pa- 
tronage alone, but from the practice of nobility. These pursuits have 
brought the aristocracy in some rort into contact and collision, as it were, 
with the world below them ; while the concentration of the families of peers 
in London, and the more popular access to the public amusements—the 
attractions of the sea-coast in summer, and of sporting in the winter, 
which have grown with the growth of opulence and the more extended 
intercourses of society offered and promoted by this very opulence, which 
has also placed numberless of the sons of professional and mercantile 
success upon the same plane with the nobles of the land, and given them 
equality in almost every one of its prerogatives and enjoyments except 
birth and rank,—all these circumstances have served to mingle in one 
common mass the noble and the rich and the ingenious—the virtuous 
and the vicious alike—to confound them into an anomalous body, now 
registered with studious iniquity in the popular nomenclature by the com- 
mon denomination of “ the aristocracy,” or a still worse and more con- 
fused synonym—“ the world of fashion.’? Nothing could better serve 
the turn of those who wish to push aristocracy from its place, to degrade 
or to change its nature. But this mass is noé the aristocracy. 

Out of this “‘ world of fashion’ no small portion of the calumny is 
drawn, and even to this intent fashion itself is falsified. Fashion is but 
the following of the weak after the strong. Fashion, like everything 
else, has its degrees: it begins in good and ends in evil, as virtues often 
become vices in their excess. Fashion has its elegances—ay, and its 
intellectual elegances—as well as its follies: the elegances are often, if 
not always, the aristocracy, the vices and the follies the democracy, of 
fashion. Those whose time is placed at their own disposal, whose 
wealth is superabundant, have been agreed, ever since the world stood, 
to crowd as much gratification, be it frivolous, or be it solid, be it of 
moderation, or be it of excess, into that time, as their wealth could 
purchase. The superior intellects, the superior voluptuousness, the su- 
perior taste, the superior fancy, have, during the same long period, con- 
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stantly been exerted to devise or to promote new pleasures, which, 
whether intellectual or sensual, serious or vapid, those of iess ‘bold 
or less inventive faculties have aspired to share. Thus has Ccur- 
rency been given to the ever-changeful modes, pursuits, occupations, 
amusements, and even dress, of the vivacious, the imaginative, and ‘the 
ardent amongst the rich; and such is the law of Nature herself, when 
she ordains the various capacities, endowments, characters, and attain- 
ments of men and women. Fashion belongs to no one class; for all 
classes have their fashion—that is, they follow in the train which their 
superiors—tacitly, but immediately, acknowledged—mark out for that 
which leads to the newest delight, but with more and more alloy in its 
descent. The vulgar generalization of “ the world of fashion ”’ repre- 
sents them as foolish and vicious, broken in fortune and health, and the 
slaves of habits too-inveterate to undergo change or improvement. Let 
us see how much of this is true, and how much of the truth attaches to 
the aristocracy. | 

The fashionable boy or girl -may be of strong or of weak understand- 
ing, and they find their place and take rank accordingly. Of wasted 
sensibilities and broken constitutions undoubtedly they are not: the 
may arrive, by time, at that fatal distinction; but they commence their 
career in the vigour of life, and only follow the law of their kind, that 
the exhaustion will be in proportion to the energy or the excess with 
which any pursuit is followed. Fashion, if it mean that attraction which 
congregates while it separates all God’s creatures into classes, is common 
to them all; and, when applied to those who, by wealth and station, are 
enabled to employ their time in expensive pleasures, is only a superlative 
distinction. Fashion, we repeat, is but the hope of enjoyment, inducing 
the less to imitate the more inventive of their class. 

Nor is fashion without its benefits as well as its frivolities. By far 
the greater portion of those contrivances,—expensive when singly con- 
structed in the first instance, but reduced by multiplicity to a cheapness 
which brings them within almost universal adoption,—by far the greater 
portion of articles which now constitute, not alone the refinements, but 
the comforts of decent life, owe their existence to the patronage of this 
all-worshipped idol. Thus wealth finds its widest, and perhaps its best, 
channels, and is continually employed for the advantage of every class, 
—for those who obtain their livelihood and their independence from 
their invention, ingenuity, and labour, and for those also whose every- 
day conveniences are literally fashioned by the hands of industry. 

Well, but the luxury and the folly of fashionable life! True. But 
do these appertain solely to the aristocracy, or in any greater d than, 
ceteris paribus, belongs to the other classes? It is a wilful error to 
assert that the common circumstances, the daily and hourly habits of 
mankind, admit of extraordinary elevation. The gifted with talent to 
advance the progression of society are the few; and the very devotion 
of their time and lofty undertakings prove them to be necessarily persons 
of unbounded commerce with thc world of business, or of unbroken 
seclusion and study. The idle, the indolent, those who merely seek to 
pass time agreeably, are the many in all ranks. Such dissipation—such 
waste, if you please—is no otherwise peculiar to the aristocracy than as 
it is — them to use their own discretion in the employment of 
their hours. 


But even from this trial, if the comparison were fairly conducted, we 
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believe they would come out, if not absolutely blameless, incomparably 
superior. There are material differences between the ari and 


‘all below them in the conduct and in the ends of education. The ac- 


complishment which is merely valuable to the middle classes is almost 
indispensable to the higher, because it appertains of nature and conven- 
tion to their order. Their opportunities of acquirement are the highest 
that can be enjoyed, Their natural sensibilities are even made artificially 
more delicate; they have, from birth to manhood, perfect leisure, money 
to purchase the finest instruction, and a field to exert their talents, 
where, if every excellence be not extolled, every failure, even the slightest 
declension from the most exalted models, is severely satirised or censured 
or contemned. And they do cultivate literature and the arts extensively, 
often, indeed, above measure. They live amongst the purest productions 
of genius—sculpture, pictures, music, books; the greatest artists depend 
upon the judgment of these critics for the acknowledgment of their su- 
premacy. They are almost compelled, by the diversity of English and 
foreign society, to speak the languages of hither-Europe, and to perfec- 
tion, They are stimulated by the severest competition—they are fre- 
qty found to emulate the most celebrated professors*. Their views 
are enlarged, improved, and refined by foreign travel, and they receive 
their last high polish from the court, 

We have already assigned the true reason why these facts do not make 
their own way, permeate the community, and obtain for the aristocracy 
the praise its members deserve—they are seldom seen out of the circle of 
their immediate influence ; therein such attainments are common, accord- 
ing to the degrees of the ability of their possessors, to. nearly all who 
share as well as witness them; therefore they excite no. extraordinary 
attention ; and if extreme devotion to any single branch—to literature, 
eloquence, poetry, painting, or music—should separate the enthusiastic 
admirer from the herd, the individual is almost instantly made the object 
of the bitterest satire, or the most contemptuous ridicule. That attach- 
ment to art which would be the praise of any one of lower condition, 
is converted into a reproach against a member of the aristocracy. 

What circumstances, then, enjoyed by persons of lower station, can 
compensate these various and superior advantages? how is it ever found 
that the humble rise to emulate and even surpass those who are thus 
gifted, thus tutored, and thus stimulated? It is answered,—necessity 
directs the mind sedulously to one pursuit—necessity secures patience 
of labour—necessity dictates and preserves seclusion, or it forces ener- 
getic and fearless action. ‘These, connected with the ardour of tempera- 
ment and vigour of faculty which are the characteristics of genius— 
these are the formers of greatness; and these, too, have been always the 
formers of the aristocracy. Of the dispositions and the manners of the 
order, we shall hereafter find fitter occasion to speak. 

After this exposition it will be seen how utterly absurd is the reite- 
rated announcement of the decline and fall of the empire of fashion, 
Reform has, it has been averred, given its death-blow to the fashionable 
world! Has all London west of Temple-bar been swallowed up? No— 





* At Holkham, in Norfolk, is a copy of the Belisarius in the possession of the 
Duke of Devonshire, made by Lady Andover Digby when not more than sixteen 
years of age. It is very large, and consists of several figures, the size of life; and 
is so finely executed, that it is traditionally said the Duke offered the original for 
the copy. This is a sterling, though by no means a singular, instance. 
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it stands exactly where it did; and so does the fashionable world, in 

ite of all that has been said or written to thecontrary. The court and 
the mansion, the parks and the squares, the King’s Theatre and the 
ball-rooms, St. James’s, Bond-street, and Regent-street, all these locali- 
ties of fashion, and all the thoughtless brilliant existences that people 
them with gaiety and dissipation, remain precisely what they were and 
must continue to be in their own nature. 

Why then is the aristocracy to be branded with all the vices, extra- 
vagances, and frivolities which belong to all classes according to their 
capacities and d s? <A better instance, perhaps, can scarcely be 
found than that of the ‘* Exclusives,” as a certain clique has been deno- 
minated. The very circumstance that giyes them their name demon- 
strates their exceedingly small numbers. To be “exclusive” they 
must be few. Are then the caprices, the vices, if you will, of a few, 
admitting that they belong to the aristocracy, to be taken for the res 

t@ of them all? With the same justice is the support of the gam- 

ling-houses, or the race-course, or the prize-ring, attributable to aristo- 
cracy. But numbers alone, vast numbers, can sustain the weight of so 
enormous a waste. Of the hundred thousand who annually assemble 
in the spring to witness the Derby Stakes at Epsom, how many belong to 
the aristocracy ?—how many of that order contribute to the splendour of 
the spectacle, how many to its contagion ?—probably not fifty, certainly 
nota hundred, Does the folly, the vice, then, belong to the nobles or the 
ple? How many of the aristocracy were ever present at a prize- 
fight >—How few ever contributed, really contributed, to the encourage- 
ment of this sport of the vulgar? Not half a dozen—and yet even this 
brutality has el charged against the aristocracy*. The fairest test 
is this—Nature is in all conditions imperfect. Does the aristocracy exhi- 
bit a greater share of imperfection than the rest of mankind? We 
ought not to be called upon to prove a negative, but nevertheless we 
shall not decline the task. 

Upon what evidences then, we ask, is the aristocracy arraigned, and 
what are the especial instances adduced? The authority is, first, the 
fabulous delineations of a certain class of the writers of works of fiction ; 
and next, the periodical press, whose calumnies and ignorances are 
adopted by the envious and the idle. Do such writers associate, under 
any approach to intimacy, with the class they pretend to pourtray ? They 
do not—except in the persons of two or three of the novelists. The 
see those they affect to ridicule occasionally in public, at some ah 
distance as Master Shallow saw John of Gaunt in the tiltyard ; and if 
at all in private, very rarely, and under circumstances which most pro- 
bably cither prejudice them for or against the characters of the indivi. 











* The aristocracy are allured to support such schemes through representations 
made by interested persons of the other classes that their patronage alone is wanting 
to produce a national good or a local benefit: they scarcely, if ever, originate any 
thing of the sort. One instance known to us occurs to our recollection. When 
the fashion of pugilism began to fail, Jackson, the “ link between the prize-fighter 
and the peer,” as he has been called, waited upon a young nobleman, to ask his 
name toa list of supporters. His answer was, “ Decidedly no.” Jackson was asto- 
nished ; for the young man had been regularly instructed, and a constant attendant 
at the Fives’ Court. He inquired the reason. “ Because,” said he, “ I will not 
suffer my name to stand amongst a list of such profligate villains as are here enu- 
merated ; and you are at liberty to give that reason for my secession to any one or 
to all of them.” 
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duals they have so little opportunity to survey. For the notice of 
persons of rank is most sssianedly felt not less by persons of talent, than 
. by her less sensitively trained; and they are impressed according to 
the degree in which they consider themselves honoured, that is, accord- 
ing to the warmth of their expectations and their reception. Is any- 
thing more likely to prejudice or to disable the judgment? But we shall 
be told that the novelists of their own day and of their own class have, 
by a sort of universal consent, represented them to be weak or vicious. 
What then? The novelists have described those prominent parts of 
the drama of high life which struck them as most picturesque and 
‘amusing. These are rarely drawn from the lofty, the sober, the silent 
contemplators or actors of virtue, for the great are not accessible under 
such aspects. Satire is more forcible than praise, and, without offence 
to the noble authors, more marketable, because more likely to be popu- 
lar. The good who are described are overlooked or eclipsed by the bad. 
Has any novelist attempted to depicture the pure ambition directed to 
the public welfare, the incessant cares, inquietudes, and occupations of 
the great officers of state, generally chosen from the aristocracy*? Not 
so: the intrigues of Almack’s—the petty partisanship of patronessing— 
the marriage-manceuvering of some broken-down dowager—the insipi- 
dity of the drawing-room, indeed, have afforded lively subjects; while all 
the larger duties, sacrifices, and benevolences, are almost unacknow- 
ledged, for there is nothing of romance, though everything of honour, 
about them. 

Such is the authority. We come next to the examples by which it is 
attempted to establish the general rule of profligacy and folly. The 
novelists have depicted the insipidity of drawing-room talk, and of the 

neral amusements of the rich and titled. Now, were the ordinary 
habits of the million of any class thus described, would not the results 
be the same? Would it not be found that minds of common dimen- 
sions, employed in their every-day business, exhibit nothing but what 
is ignoble and vapid? And thus is aristocracy brought into question. 
It is upon such authority, and upon these satirical portraitures, the 
periodicals found the assertion that the entire lives of the entire order 
are consumed in vice, idleness, and frivolity. These are bruited about 
in every way and through every channel of publicity; but, nevertheless, 
they form only the exceptions. And again—do they occur more fre- 
quently in the higher than amongst the middle or lower orders? Cer- 
tainly not. Sufficient proof exists in the almost universal and prominent 
vices of London. Do the aristocracy contribute more than their share 
to the maintenance of the notorious theatres of vice? Do they feed the 
gin-shops, the stews, the saloons? A foolish young, or a depraved old 
nobleman is now and then (how seldom!) detected in shameless 
debauchery ; byt if regard be had to the multitudinous demoralization of 
the metropolis, the gross sum is obviously furnished out of the funds of the 
rich, indeed, and the middle and the lower orders—not from the aristocracy. 

Here are facts; but collateral proof is also to be drawn from a train 
of “ legitimate | cape sag oS as Mr. Burke has it, which begins in the 
nursery and ends only in the grave. It is thus that he describes the 








* Miss Edgeworth has done this in her ‘ Patronage,’ and Mr. Ward in ‘ De 
Vere,’ but they constitute the exceptions. Whenever, indeed, a virtuous or 
exalted figure is introduced, it is lost or obscured by the shadows thrown in to 
bring out the other grosser portraitures. 
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attributes of a natural aristocracy :—** To be bred in a place of estima- 
tion—to see nothing low and sordid from one’s infancy—to be taught to 
respect one’s self—to be habituated to the censorial inspection of the 
public eye—to look early to public opinion—to stand upon such ele- 
vated ground as to be enabled to take a large view of the wide spread 
and infinitely diversified combinations of men and affairs in a | 
society—to have leisure to read, to reflect, to converse—to be enabled to 
draw the court and attention of the wise and learned wherever they are 
to be found-—to be habituated in armies to command and to obey—to be 
taught to despise danger in the pursuit of honour and duty—to be formetl 
to the greatest degree of vigilance, foresight, and circumspection, in a 
state of things in which no fault is committed with impunity, and the 
slightest mistakes draw on the most ruinous consequences—to be led to 
a guarded and regulated conduct, from a sense that you are considered as 
an instructor of your fellow-citizens in their highest concerns, and that 
you act as a reconciler between God and man—to be employed as an 
administrator of law and justice, and to be oan amongst the first 
benefactors of mankind.”? Now, these attributes all belong to the edu- 
cation and the employments of our constitutional aristocracy, nor do 
they appertain in the same manner or degree to any other order of men. 
If, then, these be “ a class of legitimate presumptions, which, taken as 
generalities, must be admitted for actual truths ”’—and that they are so, 
there cannot exist a doubt,—they must form the mind to virtue, rather 
than to vice. And in spite of the temptations of power and wealth, 
we are satisfied that the Peerage, in its aggregate of active public service 
and private benevolence, does exhibit the natural results of such a train 
of circumstances. Do we mean, therefore, to defend the present system of 
aristocratic education throughout all its arrangements? Most assuredly 
not. But its fault is not that it is aristocratic—the error lies just the 
contrary way. The boy who mixes with the commonalty at a great 
public school, the youth who is cast amongst the oc modo at the 
university, either rubs down his lofty feelings, or (if of weak parts) is 
toadied into an undue estimation of the place he inherits. ere his 
mind trained to the constant perception of the great theoretic maxim 
inherent in the pure nature of aristocracy, that to his honour, know- 
ledge, prudence, and ability, it is committed, as one of the members of 
the hereditary senate, to maintain in equal balance all the parts of the 
constitution ; to adapt legislation to the capacities of society, always a 
little preceding and stimulating the faculties of the time; and thus, not 
only to preserve but advance the prosperity, the freedom, and the hap- 
piness of millions—that his life being devoted to these a purposes, 
no moment is to be idly wasted, but all his powers addressed to his 
exalted functions ;—were it diligently inculcated, that the amusements 
purchasable by his wealth are to be enjoyed as the gentle relaxations, 
not the constant occupations of his life,—were this the foundation and 
the superstructure of aristocratic education, the result would doubtless be 
to produce an order completely instructed in its noble offices. It would 
be separated by a wider distance from all below itself ; but to support 
that very exaltation would demand more ability, more courtesy, more 
industry, more acquirement* ;—and this attained, a more profound 
* Sufficient care is not exerted in respect to the society in which the youth of 


the aristocracy are allowed to range. We allude not only to the commonly received 
opinion that their early habits are too much entrusted to the groom and the game- 
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respect would follow. Yet such is the aristocracy contemplated by the 
constitution, not one lowered and adulterated by admixture with de 
eracy, from which it is ex y intended to protect our institutions. 

It has been laid down t “ the aristocracy form the manners of life, 
the people produce the revolutions of thought.”” By such an education 
as we have proposed, the aristocracy would have far greater influence in 
both, and it would be also far better, But it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether the aristocracy do “ form the manners of life.’’ ere is but 
too much cause to suspect that this is an error arising out of the same 
fatal confounding of fashion and wealth with the real and nobler distinc- 
tion of rank, Every class, nay, almost every profession, has its own pecu- 
liar manners copied after individuals ; the manners of fashionable or of 
ordinary life bear no more resemblance to the ease, dignity, courtesy, 
and simplicity of the truly noble in station, (very often a matter of habit 
and institution, as much as of mind,) than the imitations of the stage, 
varying and declining as they do from the theatres royal to the barn. It 
was observed of the ancient noblesse of France, and the remark applies 
with equal truth to the English nobility, that, knowing their place, they 
affected nothing—they took it at once, And so it is in any society 
where the place of each person is well defined ; every one is assured of 
the respect that belongs to and awaits him; no one dreads the slightest 
offence to his feelings in word, thought, or deed, amongst the well-bred, 
Hence there is no captiousness—no straining after notice; quietude, 
ease, (now, perhaps, carried too far,) and a desire to oblige, these are 
the constituent manners of this class of society; where these distinc- 
tions are not, are found the pretenders. Unluckily, society in general 
exhibits no such absolute identit with the qualities recited as to give 
any sanction to the dictum that “ the aristocracy form the manners,” 

Neither can we be brought to perceive the immense influence attri- 
buted to aristocracy over all our social relations and public institutions. 
Here, also, there appears to us the same confounding of accessories ; 
all the vast, the indefinite, unconfinable impulse appertaining to wealth 
and power is mixed up with aristocracy. Now it is capable of demon- 
stration, because in couformity with the law of Nature, that the power of 
bestowing benefits of whatever kind, however low or however high, will 
always exert a force, differing only in degree, upon all men. This 
force is wholly independent of rank, and would follow wealth and 
power, if privileged rank were not*, The statesman in office and the 


keeper, but to the company they meet in the drawing-room. Profligacy forms no 
bar to the reception of notorious individuals, if they pussess rank and fortune. 
Virtue and eminent talent, when not set off by birth or wealth, are but too slight an 
introduction. A right estimation of character is thus broken down, because the 
mark is not set upon the one, nor the meed awarded to the other. We have often 
seen with surprise the sensitive apprehension with which even those whuse natural 
and erous impulses, if obeyed, would lead to loftier and better judgments, 
shrink from acknowledging connections with inferiors in station whom we have 
known they cordially respected, lest they should draw down the paltry suspicions, 
or invidious observations of persons of their own class, whom, in truth, they as 
cordially despised. This want of self-respect, this ignorance of true dignity, is a 
failing every nobleman ought to weed out. ; 

* “It is true that the peers have a great influence in the kingdom and in every 
part of the public concerns, While they are men of property, it is impossible to 
prevent it, except by such means as must prevent all property from its natural 
operation ; an event not easily to be compassed, while rty is power, nor by any 
means to be wished, while the least notion exists of the method by whieh the 
spirit of liberty acts, and of the means by which it is preserved. If any particular 
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millionaire would have the same following at the levee or in life, were 
they or were they not of an hereditary order. The subserviency com- 
plained of is only the ambition to rise, which is universal, because of 
nature. The deference to wealth is neither more nor less than the desire 
of participating the enjoyments wealth can purchase and bestow, which 
has existed ever since the world began, 

It is a laudable attempt to enforce upon mankind the doctrine that 
virtue ought to be preferred to all other claims, but there is nothing new 
or profound in it. Society differs not now in this particular from its 
long-accustomed usage, nor will it ever, till philosophy obtain the place of 
mere sense. ‘There are two kinds of happiness, “ vulgar or civil happi- 
ness, which is to covet much and to enjoy much—philosophical happi- 
ness, which is to be content with little”? The world then must be con- 
verted into a world of philosophers, the dominion of the senses must 
be subdued, before wealth and power, in their vulgar interpretation, shall 
lose their worshippers. The influence of the aristocracy is, indeed, 
commensurate with their possessions. ‘Title is, in some sort, an addi- 
tional source of admiration, and, therefore, augments the impetus in a 
degree ; but under any forms of society, rank or no rank, wealth and the 
superiority it implies will always purchase its slaves. No political forms 
can obliterate (they scarcely modify) the passions natural to man *, 


ee -_—— —_— eee a ee —_——_ on 


peers, by their uniform upright, constitutional conduct, by their public and private 
virtues, have acquired an influence in the country, the people on whose favour 
that influence depends, and from whom it arose, will never be duped into an opi- 
nion that such greatness in a peer is the despotism of an aristocracy, when they 
know and feel it to be the effect and pledge of their own importance. I am no 
friend to aristocracy, in the sense at least in which that word is usually understood, 
If it were not a bad habit to moot cases on the supposed ruin of the constitution, 
I should be free to declare, that if it must perish, I would rather by far see it 
resolved into any other form, than lost in that austere and insolent domination.” — 
Thoughts on the Present Discontents. 

* It is very curious that the gentleman who has most bitterly assaulted the aris- 
tocracy, has made this very admission in the strongest terms, “ Come,” says Mr. 
Bulwer, “ let us suppose that the wish of certain politicians were gratified; Jet us 
suppose that a republic were established to-morrow, I will tell you what would be 
the result—your republic would be the very worst of aristocracies! Do not fancy, 
as some contend, that the aristocracy would fall if the King fell. Not a whit of it. 
You may sweep away the House of Lords if you like; you may destroy titles; you 
may make a bonfire of orb and ermine; and, after all your pains, the aristocracy 
would be exactly as strong as ever, For its power is not in a tapestried chamber, or 
in a crimson woolsack, or in ribbons and stars, in coronets and titles; its power, 
my friends, is in yourselves—its power is in the aristocratic spirit and sympathy 
which pervades you all. In your own hearts, while you shout for popular measures, 
you have a reverential notion of the excellence of aristocratic agents; you think 
rich people alone ‘ respectable ;’ you have a great idea of station; you consider 9 
man is the better for being above his fellaws, not in virtue and intellect, but in the 
good things of life. 

» ’ * * . * . 


Believe me, then, that if you were to institute a republic to-morrow, it would be an 
aristocratic republic ; and though it would be just as bad if it were an aristocracy of 
shopkeepers, as if it were an aristocracy of nobles, yet I believe on the whole it would 
be an aristocracy very much resembling the present one, only without the control 
which the King’s prerogative at present affords him. And for one evident reason— 
namely, the smmense property of our nobles and landed gentry. Recollect, that in this 
respect they differ from most other aristocracies, which are merely the shadows of a 
court, and without substance in themselves, From most other aristocracies sweepaway 
the office and the title, and they themselves are mot; but banish from court a North- 
umberland, a Lonsdale, a Cleveland, a Bedford, or a Yarborough ; take away their 
dukedoms and their earldoms, their ribbons and their robes, and they are exactly as 
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‘Was Cromwell Jess a monarch in reality than Charles? Is Mr. Roths- 
child less potent because he lacks the title of a duke, or the place of a 
of the realm? Why, then, attribute to aristocracy what belongs to 
ature, as displayed in the institution of society itself? To desire 
and to endeavour to promote the sole dominion of ability and virtue is 
praiseworthy, is wise ; but it is oe to revive the lessons of the Portico, 
and ofall the other self-denying ordinances of autocratic origin,‘and will 
be no more effectual than the stoicism of Zeno, or the penances of the 
Ascetics. 

But the question is to be examined from another point of view. Grant- 
ing for a moment that the desire of aristocratic distinction, or aristocratic 
prejudices and associations, begin with the education, mould the manners, 

reponderate in the legislation, and so affect the whole circle of an Eng- 
ishman’s being—is it for evil? This must be proved before the case 
against the aristocracy is made out. What, then, are the tendencies of 
aristocratic feelings and notions ? Those who would narrow them to the 
mere establishment of the wealth, enjoyments, and power of the few and 
of the noble, in subversion of the happiness and prosperity of the many, 
mistake the issue as widely as they mistake the objects of this influence. 
The well-born and highly-nurtured are, by nature no less than by posi- 
tion, of more acute sensibility than the classes exposed to the rougher 
collision of the world of professional exertion, of art, or of commerce. 
Take the vast majority (of the wealthy even) and they will be found to be 
anxious to confer all the benefits they can upon their fellow-creatures. 
Observe the habits of families of noblemen at their country-seats. They 
found schools *, visit their poor neighbours, and employ a great portion of 
their time, and much money, in acts of pure kindness. The gentlemen in 
their capacity of magistrates, the ladies as visitants of civility and cha- 
rity, confer most important benefits; and it would be found, could the 
matter be fairly investigated, that disorder prevails to the greatest extent 
where this supervision is precluded by non-residence ft. 

Their virtue lies in action}. Studious persons, above all others, are 





any republic you can devise, men with this property will be wppermost ; they will 

still your rulers, as long as you yourselves think that property is the legal heir to 
respect. I always suppose, my friends, in the above remarks, that you would not 
take away the property, as is recommended by some of the unstamped newspapers, 
to which our Government will permit no reply, and which therefore enjoy a mo- 
nopoly over the minds of the poor; I always imagine, that, republican or monarch- 
ical, you will still be English ; I always imagine, that come what may, you will still 
be honest, and without honesty it is useless to talk of republics. Let possessions 
be insecure, and your republic would merge rapidly into a despotism. All history 
tells us, that the moment liberty invades property, the reign of arbitrary power is at 
hand—the flock fly to a shepherd to protect them from wolves. Better one despot 
than a reign of robbers. If we owe so much of our faults and imperfections to the 
aristocratic influence, need I ask you if you would like an unrelieved aristocracy ? 
If not, my friends, let us rally round the throne.’’—England und the English. 

* The aditonen of Westminster has not less than eight or ten foundations 
of her own, and we could quote multitudes of instances; indeed, the. exception is 
so rare that the difficulty must be to find it. 

+ One of the most fortunate effects for the country of the repeal of the corn-laws 
would be, that a reduced income would compel the gentry to a residence on their 
estates, and keep them from the profusion and profligacy of an annual visit to the 
metropolis. 

} It is objected, and we admit often with truth, that the wealthy are ready to 
bestow their money, but not to endure personal inconvenience. e following 
anecdote is told in illustration :—The late Duke of D—— was walking in St. 


me a with those broad lands and those mighty rent-rolls, as they were before. 
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prone to measure every man’s usefulness by his scientific or literary 
attainments. But is this a standard to be employed boy upon mankind 
at large? If it were, the world would stand still. e mere scholar, 
except he be one of such lofty capacity, that, by discoveries in science, 
he is gifted to promulgate great truths of practical application to the order 
of nature or the business of life, is generally amongst the least useful. 
Nor is it possible that high science, in the abstract sense of the word, 
should be cultivated by the aristocracy in general. The management of 
their property, the duties it entails, their extended commerce with the 
world, their functions as legislators and magistrates, all demand action, 
and their minds are formed accordingly. Much of their knowledge is 
obtained orally, rather than from books. We shall, however, be content 
to put the matter to this single test. Does any class of the same number 
include so many statesmen, soldiers, or authors, in the highest degree, as 
the Peerage? The quantity of business, transacted by the men of busi- 
ness of the aristocracy, far surpasses that even of the mercantile class. 
Yet, with all this, there is no order better informed upon subjects with 
which it is their duty to be conversant, or so well, as the aristocracy, taken 
in the aggregate *. 

From these facts, and they are facts, it must happen that the direction 
given by their instrumentality to the general tone of society operates to 
mitigate its hard and coarse selfism, to exalt and liberalize its notions, 
to soften its rhanners—in a word, to give it an upward progression. On 
the other hand, the impulse of a yr goes directly contrary. If 
an example upon a great scale be required, we need only refer to the 
transactions of the French Revolution of 1788—a revolution produced 
by a desire the most ardent for intellectual illumination, originated by 
shiliacubiies and acted by their disciples. What did it effect in any of 
the particulars we have recited? It exhibited only the most ferocious 
and unsparing tyranny, established by the usurpation of the most violent 
tempers and the coarsest manners ; and it ended in a military despotism, 
greedy of dominion, and careless of human life and human suffering 
beyond all precedent. This, be it remarked, is a modern instance—an 
instance mollified by all that the bland influence of letters and the phi- 
losophy of that philosophical age could bring in aid, The people also 
were the rulers; and such must ever be the tendency of the power of 
democracy, varying, of necessity, according to the degree in which it 
prevails. Aristocracy may enervate, and even corrupt, for it mingles 
with its own pride the snares of riches; but it can scarcely act other- 





James’s-street, in a hard frost, when he met an agent, who began to importune his 
Grace in behalf of some charity which had enjoyed his support. ‘ Put me down 
for what you please,” peevishly exclaimed the Duke; “ but, for God's sake, don’t 
keep me in the cold.” . 

* In spite of all that has been said to contravene the utility'of patronage, it is 
to the noble use made by some of the aristocracy of their vast fortunes that the arts 
are indebted for the magnificent edifices containing the splendid collections of books, 
statues, pictures, &c. this country contains. We may adduce, without a chance of 
invidious interpretation, the names of Earl Spencer, the Marquis of Westminster, 
and the Duke of Sutherland. Where, indeed, is the mansion of the peer in which 
are not to be found specimens of the taste of its owner, and their promotion of lite- 
rature and the fine arts? The English are neither by temperament, climate, nor 
religion, enthusiasts in art; they are a profound, an active, an industrious, an ac- 
cumulating people. By the aristocracy the existence of the arts began in England ; 
by the aristocracy, in a good degree, they preserve their elevation. 
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wise than to eee soften, and to ennoble the thoughts and con- 
duct of a nation. is all that is or can be meant by the charge of 
a tod devoted admiration and subservience to station and opulence, if 
it mean anything at all beyond the hacknied, but impracticable, recom- 
mendation of a devotion to virtue, which has never existed in any s 

of society beyond that common demonstration which society exhibits in 
all its stages. What would the Spartan discipline now be thought >— 
what the democracy of Rome? Did either confer more happiness upon 
the bulk of mankind than England has enjoyed in her rise, progress, 
and, if you please, her decline 

But the modern republicanism of America is now constantly taken 
for the exemplar. Look, say our democrats, at the prosperity of the 
United States. Political science has taught us that this is the mere 
effect of the redundant supply of food from the youth of a new country. 
Land is cheap, taxation small, labour dear: hence the comforts are 
many, because the wants are few. Luxuries, refinements, except in the 
thickly-peopled towns, there are none. Enlarge the agricultural field 
of English labour, and the same prosperity would raise up the indus- 
trious classes, while the opulent would continue the progress of civi- 
lization. 

But the aristocracy has contrived to fasten its younger branches upon 
the reventies of the country! ‘“* Ay, there’s the rub.” How? In the 
diplomacy, the naval and military, the civil and ecclesiastical services, 
and lastly, by unmerited pensions. The answer is, that, in all but the 
latter, they earn their salaries. Can it be pretended, with any show of 
truth, that the children of nobility have made worse public servants 
than those of plebeian extraction? The greatest statesmen of the last 
three ages,—the ages of the older and the younger Pitt, and of this our 
generation,—have been of the aristocracy. Marlborough and Welling- 
ton, the test captains, were of aristocratic birth. Nor, if the cata- 
logue could be made up, would there be wanting names to take and to 
merit precedence—intellectual precedence—in nearly all the walks of 

litical distinction. Even in the latest periods, the debates in the 

ouse of Peers have evinced a talent equal, at the least, to that of the 
Commons, doubled as they are in numbers, and assured by selection. 
The discussions upon Catholic Emancipation and Reform are instances 
all-sufficient. : 

We enter into no defence of many of the appointments of the pension 
list. They belong not, however, to aristocracy in its own nature ; for 
they have grown out of the abuses of the prerogative of the Crown and 
the Government. Ministers, ever since the days of Sir Robert Walpole 
to the accession of Earl Grey, have deemed it indispensable to govern 
by corrupt means. They pampered and they debased by buying the 
aristocracy, while they represented the urchese as a just reward for 
adhesion to the Government. This was the temptation and the nurture 
under which the borough system grew so monstrously. The external 

ure and the internal alarm occasioned by the French Revolution 
vated while they concealed the mischief ; but reform, it is palpable, 
has, in this respect at least, reduced aristocracy to its wholesome, be- 
cause to its natural, dimensions. If any power is to be dreaded, it is 
the increase and the violence of democracy. The crown and the aris- 
tocracy have need to combine, in order to counterbalance (not destroy) 
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its authority. A salutary change is thus working. The rete | 
cannot be blind to the truth, that, to preserve their eminence, they m 
keep equal pace (that is, pre-eninence) in the race with intellect and 
knowlege. Be assured the truth is felt. 

And this brings us to the question now beginning to be mooted,— 
whether an elective be not preferable to an hereditary aristocracy? It 
should seem that it is not. It is here that Mr. Burke’s “ train of legi- 
timate presumptions ”’ displays its force in favour of the aristocracy of 
birth. The individual who achieves the greatness which (throwing out 
of operation the natural weight of rs and admitting an éle- 
vation for pure virtue’s sake) would point him out for the place of 
honour, must of necessity have passed his life in some one active pur- 
suit,—the field, the sea, the law, or in commerce. His superiority is the 
result of experience: he is courageous, skilful, acute, or prudent; but is 
he trained to legislation ?—is his mind imbued with those constitutional 
reverences, with that desire of stability, which the theory of our balanced 
government (made good by centuries of practice) assigns to the order ? 
On the contrary ; he would enter the House of Peers impressed with all 
the desires and impelled by all the energies that have led to his 
exaltation. Would he stay the too rapid progression which the theory of 
our legislature justly anticipates and provides against by the order to 
which he now belongs? He would not—he would rather assist thé 
impulsion of the Commons—he would be, to all intents and purposes, 
the creature, and would become the agent of that impulsion*. He 





* Friendly as we are to reform, to that reform which has restored the vigour of 
the democracy to the constitution, we, for that very reason, insist but the more 
vehemently upon preserving to the aristocracy all its dignities. If ever there was 
a time or an occasion which seemed to demand the grave authority Paley describes 
in the passage we are about to quote, that time arrived, and that occasion was 
created, with the passing of the Reform Bill. “ The popular use and design,” says 
Dr. Paley, “of this part of the constitution, the House of Lords, are the following :— 
First, to enable the king, by his right of bestowing the peerage, to reward the 
servants of the public in a manner most grateful to them, and at a small expense 
to the nation; secondly, to fortify the power and to secure the stability of regal 
government by an order of men naturally allied to its interests; and thirdly, to 
answer a purpose, which, though of superior importance to the other two, does not 
occur 80 readily to our observation ; namely, to stem the progress of popular fury. 
Large bodies of men are subject to sudden frenzies ; opinions are sometimes circulated 
amongst a multitude without proof or examination, acquiring confidence and repu+ 
tation merely by being repeated from one to another; and passions founded upon 
these opinions, diffusing themselves with a rapidity which can neither be accounted 
for nor resisted, may agitate a country with the most violent commotions. Now, 
the only way to stop the fermentation is to divide the mass, that is, to erect differ- 
ent orders in the same community with separate prejudices and interests. And this 
may become the use of an hereditary nobility, invested with a share of legislation. 
Averse to those prejudices which actuate the minds of the vulgar, accustomed to 
contemn the clamour of the populace, disdaining to receive laws and opinions from 
their inferiors in rank, they will oppose resolutions which are founded in the folly 
and violence of the lower part of the community. Were the voice of the people 
always dictated by reflection ; did every man, or even one man in a hundred, think 
for himself, or actually consider the measure he was about to approve or censure, of 
even were the common people toletably steadfast in the judgment which they 
formed, I should hold the interference of a superior order not only pupetiinaih but 
wrong : for when everything is allowed to difference of rank re education whieh 
the actual state of these advantages deserves, that, after all, is most likely to be 
right and expedient whith appears to be so to the separate judgment and decision 
of a great majority of the nation; at least, that, in general, is right for them 
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would then reverse the action of the constitution, which, by making the 

rage so far elective as it now does, renews the virtue by fresh crea- 
tions, which have the effect of preventing the obstinacy of prejudice 
likely to be engendered by stagnation. Again—if the peerage be 
made electiye, in whom is the election to rest? Reside where it may, 
its consequence would be only to lessen the prerogative of the Crown. 
If the office be held during life, as is proposed, the especial intent 
of the House of Peers —stability—would at once be lost, and it would 
become no other than a permanent House of Commons, its members 
changing by death. Rither proposition overthrows the constitution. 

€ reason upon general principles—upon the use, not the abuse of the 
order—upon a return to those great occasions when such ability as has 
lifted the Duke of Wellington and Lord Brougham to the peerage shall 
constitute the claim to distinction, not the mere subserviency to a 
minister, which raised the ministerial mushrooms of Mr. Pitt. The 
one, we repeat, is the use—the other, the abuse of the prerogative. 

We ascribe then, to the vast and general accumulation of wealth ; 
to the facilities of communication which, extending connexion over so 
wide a surface and embracing such vast numbers, dissever but too much 
the closer ties, and dissipate the deeper affections; we ascribe to the 
power which generates the love of excess, and to the opportunities of 
concealment which a densely peopled metropolis afford; we attribute to 
the intense luxury thus engendered and protected, the evils which are 
falsely charged against aristocracy. Yet we ought to point out that wealth 
implies the superior powers by which it is acquired; and hence it is 
neither unnatural nor unwise to yield to its possessors the fair credence 
that they in general inherit the qualities that constitute “ respectability.” 
It is no more just to infer that a rich man must be a fool or a profligate, 
than that a poor man must be weak or dishonest ; and although it is “a 
legitimate principle’ that station and wealth are the rewards of those 
who, “ for their success, are presumed to have sharp and vigorous under- 
standings, and to possess the virtues of diligence, order, constancy, and 
regularity, and to have cultivated an habitual regard to commutative jus- 
tice,” they are not more honoured now, not more identified with “‘ respec- 
tability,” than they have ever been in all ages and countries entitled to 
the character of civilized. War is no longer the sole or even the supremely- 
valued employment of mankind. The world is now, as heretofore, ruled 
by intellect, though differently instructed; and the chief distinction is, 
that the mind, having received a new direction, is more generally as well 
as more easily cultivated. There is no fear of the ascendancy of talent 
not being acknowledged. The House of Commons is at last become an 
antagonist power to the Peerage, and is mainly guided and impelled by 





which is agreeable to their fixed opinions and desires. But when we observe what 
is urged as the public opinion to be in truth the opinion only, or perhaps the fre- 
quent profession, of a few crafty leaders; that the numbers who join in the cry 
serve only to swell and multiply the sound, without any accession of judgment or 
exercise of understanding; and that oftentimes the wisest counsels have been thus 
overborne by tumult and uproar,—we may conceive occasions to arise in which 
the commonwealth may be saved by the reluctance of the nobility to adopt the 
caprices or to yield to the vehemence of the common people. In expecting this 
advantage from an order of nobles, we do not cape the nobility to be more 
unprejudiced than others; we only sup that their prejudices will be different 
from, and may occasionally counteract, those of others.’ 
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popular opinion. The standing ground of the aristocracy is narrowed— 
they can only display their power in their own house—they can secure 
and confirm it only by making the mildest, best, and most virtuous use 
of their station, wealth, and attainments out of doors. If they neglect 
or despise the warnings of the time, they will soon be no more. 

We would not veil its faults or its failings; but we hope that we have 
demonstrated and established that aristocracy is a part of the British 
constitution as useful as essential—that it is a compact and separate body, 
not to be confounded with the merely wealthy or the merely fashionable— 
that its influence is directed to the benefit of all the other orders, even if 
it only counteract the tendency to democracy (that “giant shadow of 
the coming republic ;’?)—but that, in truth, it is felt advantageously in 
legislature, in art, and in manners, so far as it really extends. We have 
endeavoured to show that there is nothing new or profound in the 
charges made against the order or in the arguments by which an 
are sustained, and that the force, if any, lies chiefly against others wit 
whom the aristocracy is wilfully confounded. We have displayed the 
means by which abuses of the order introduced in the progress of 
society are likely to be checked and corrected. Our task is ended. 





—————<——— 





THE PALACE OF THE MAREMMA,. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


[Tue history of Desdemona has a parallel in the following passage of 
Dante. Nello della Pietra had espoused a lady of noble family at Sienna, 
named Madonna Pia. Her beauty was the admiration of Tuscany, and 
excited in the heart of her husband a jealousy, which, exasperated by false 
reports and groundless suspicions, at length drove him to the desperate 
resolution of Othello. It is difficult to decide whether the lady was quite 
innocent, but so Dante represents her. Her husband brought her into the 
Maremma, which then, as now, was a district destructive to health. He 
never told his unfortunate wife the reason of her banishment to so danger- 
ous acountry. Hedid not deign to utter complaint or accusation, He 
lived with her alone, in cold silence, without answering her questions, or 
listening to her remonstrances. He patiently waited till the pestilential 
air should destroy the health of this young lady. In a few months she 
died. Some chroniclers, indeed, tell us, that Nello used the dagger to 
hasten her death. It is certain that he survived her, plunged in sadness 
and perpetual silence. Dante had, in this incident, all the materials of an 
ample and very poetical narrative. But he bestows on it only four verses. 
He meets in Purgatory three spirits ; one was a captain, who fell fighting 
on the same side with him in the battle of Campaldino; the second, a 
gentleman assassinated by the treachery of the house of Este ; the third 
was a woman unknown to the poet, and who, after the others had spoken, 
turned towards him with these words :— 

“ Ricordati di me; che son la Pia ; 
Sienna mi fé, disfecemi Maremma. 
Salsi colui che inannellata pria 


Disposando m’ avea con la sua gemma.” 
Edinburgh Review, No, UVUT.] 


Mais elle était du monde, od les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin ; 
Et Rose elle & vécu ce que vivent les roses, 


L’espace d'un matin. 
Malherbe. 
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Taere are bright scenes beneath Italian skies, 
Where glowing suns their purest light diffuse, 
Uncultured flowers in wild profusion rise, 
And nature lavishes her warmest hues ; 
But trust thou not her smiles, her balm breath, 
Away! her charms are but the pomp of death! 


He in the vine-clad bowers unseen is dwelling, 
Where the cool shade its freshness round thee throws ; 
His voice, in every perfumed zephyr swelling, 
With gentlest whisper lures thee to repose ; 
And the soft sounds that through the foliage sigh, 
But woo thee still to slumber and to die. 


Mysterious danger lurks, a Syren, there,— 
Not robed in terrors, or announced in gloom,— 
But stealing o'er thee in the scented air, 
And veiled in flowers, that smile to deck thy tomb : 
How may we deem, amidst their bright array, 
That heaven and earth but flatter to betray ¢ 


Sunshine and bloom, and verdure! can it be, 

That ‘hese but charm us with destructive wiles ? 
Where shall we turn, O Nature! if in thee 

Danger is masked in beauty—death in smiles ? 
Oh! still the Circe of that fatal shore, 
Where she, the Sun's bright daughter, dwelt of yore ! 


There, year by year, that secret peril spreads, 
Disguised in loveliness, its baleful reign, 

And viewless blights o'er many a landscape sheds ;— 
Gay with the riches of the south, in vain, 

O’er fairy towers, and palaces of state, 

Passing unseen, to leave them desolate. 


And pillared halls, whose airy colonnades 
Were formed to echo music's choral tones, 
Are silent now, amidst deserted shades *, 
Peopled by sculpture’s graceful forms alone ;— 
And fountains dash, unheard, by lone alcoves, 
Neglected temples, and forsaken groves. 


And there, where marble nymphs, in beauty gleaming, 
Midst the deep shades of plane and cypress rise, 
By wave or grot, might Fancy linger, dreaming 
Of old Arcadia’s woodland deities. 
Wild visions !—there no sylvan powers convene, 
Death reigns the genius of the Elysian scene. 


Ye too, illustrious hills of Rome, that bear 
Traces of mightier beings on your brow, 
O'er you that subtle spirit of the air 
Extends the desert of his empire now ;— 
Broods o'er the wrecks of altar, fane, and dome, 
And makes the Caesars’ halls his ruined home. 


Youth, valour, beauty, oft have felt his power, 
His crowned and chosen victims—o'er their lot 

Hath fond affection wept—each blighted flower 
In turn was loved and mourned, and is forgot. 





© See Madame de Staél's fine description, in her ‘ Corinne,’ of the Villa Borghese, 
deserted on account of the malaria. 
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But one who perished, left a tale of woe, 

Meet for as deep a sigh as pity can bestow. 

A voice of music, from Sienna’s walls, 
Is floating jo on the summer air ;— 

And there are uets in her stately halls,— 
And ful revels of the gay and fair,— 

And brilliant wreaths the altar have arrayed, _ 

Where meet her noblest youth, and loveliest maid. 


To that young bride each grace hath Nature given, 
Which glows on Art's divinest dream,—her eye 
Hath a pure sunbeam of her native heaven— 
Her cheek a tinge of morning's richest dye ; 
Fair as that daughter of the south, whose 
Still breathes and charms, in Vinci's colours warm *. 


But is she blest ?—for sometimes o'er her smile 
A soft, sweet shade of pensiveness is cast ; 
And in her liquid glance there seems awhile 
To dwell some thought whose soul is with the past. 
Yet soon it flies—a cloud that leaves no trace 
On the sky's azure, of its dwelling-place. 


Perchance, at times, within her heart may rise 
Remembrance of some early love or woe, 
Faded, yet scarce a, en Ye her eyes 
Wakening the half-formed tear that may not flow: 
Yet radiant seems her lot as aught on earth, 
Where still some pining thought comes darkly o'er our mirth. 


The world before her smiles,—its changeful gaze 
She hath not proved as yet,—her path seems gay 

With flowers and sunshine, and the voice of praise 
Is still the joyous herald of her way; 

And beauty’s light around her dwells, to throw 

O'er every scene its own resplendent glow. 


Such is the young Bianca, graced with all 

That nature, fortune, youth at once can give. 
Pure in their loveliness, her looks recal 

Such dreams as ne'er life's early bloom survive ; 
And when she speaks, each thrilling tone is fraught 
With sweetness, born of high and heavenly thought. 


And he to whom are breathed her vows of faith 

Is brave and noble. Child of high descent, 
He hath stood fearless in the ranks of death, 

Mid slaughtered heaps, the warrior’s monument ; 
And proudly marshalled his carroccio’s way + 
Amidst the wildest wreck of war's array. 


And his the chivalrous, commanding mien, 
Where high-born grandeur blends with courtly grace ; 
Yet may a hghtning omse at times be seen, 
Of fiery passions, darting o'er his face, 
And fierce the spirit kindling in his eye !— 
But e’en while yet we gaze, its quick, wild flashes die. 








* An allusion to Leonardo da Vinci’s picture of his wife Mona Sisa, su 
be the most perfect imitation of Nature ever exhibited in painting.—See 
his Lives of the Painters. 

t See the description 








c2 


pposed to 


; of this sort of consecrated war-chariot in Sismondi’s ‘ His- 
toire des Républiques Italiennes,’ &c., vol. i., p. 394. 
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And calmly can Pietra smile—concealing, 
As if forgotten, vengeance, hate, remorse,— 
And veil the workings of each darker feeling, 
Deep in his soul concentrating its force ; 
But yet Ae loves !—Oh! who hath loved, nor known 
Affection’s power exalt the bosom all its own? 


The days roll on, and still Bianca's lot 

Seems as a path of Eden. Thou might'st deem 
That grief, the mighty chastener, had forgot 

To wake her soul from life's enchanted dream ; 
And if her brow a moment's sadness wear, 
It sheds but grace more intellectual there. 


A few short years, and all is changed; her fate 
Seems with some deep mysterious cloud o’ercast. 

Have jealous doubts transformed to wrath and hate 
The love whose glow expression’s power surpassed ? 

Lo! on Pietra’s brow a sullen gloom 

Is gathering day by day, prophetic of her doom ! 


Oh! can he meet that eye of light serene, 

Whence the pure spirit looks in radiance forth,-— 
And view that bright, intelligence of mien, 

Formed to express but thoughts of loftiest worth— 
Yet deem that vice could desecrate such fane ?— 
How shall he e’er confide in aught on earth again ? 


In silence oft, with strange, vindictive gaze, 
Transient, yet filled with meaning stern and wild, 
Her features, calm in beauty, he surveys ; 
Then turns away, and fixes on her child 
So dark a glance, as thrills a mother’s mind 
With some vague fear, scarce owned, and undefined. 








There stands a lonely dwelling by the wave 
Of the blue deep which bathes Italia’s shore, 
Far from all sounds but rippling seas, that lave 
Grey rocks, with foliage richly shadowed o'er, 
And sighing winds that murmur through the wood 
Fringing the beach of that Hesperian flood. 


Fair is that house of solitude, and fair 

The green Maremma far around it spread— 
A sun-bright waste of beauty; yet an air 

Of brooding sadness o'er the scene is shed. 
No human footstep tracks the lone domain ; 
The desert of luxuriance glows in vain. 


And silent are the marble halls that rise 

‘Mid founts, and cypress-walks, and olive-groves : 
All sleeps in sunshine ‘neath cerulean skies, 

And still around the sea-breeze lightly roves ; 
Yet every trace of man reveals alone 
That there life once had flourished—and is gone. 


There,—till around them slowly, softly stealing, 
The summer air, deceit in every sigh, 





Came fraught with death, its i no sign revealing, —- 


Thy sires, Pietra, dwelt, in days gone by ; 
And strains of mirth and melody have flowed 
Where stands, all voiceless now, the still abode. 
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And thither doth her lord, remorseless, bear 
Bianca with her child—his altered eye 

And brow astern and fearful calmness wear, 
While his dark spirit seals their doom—to die ; 

And the deep bodings of his victim's: heart 

Tell her from fruitless hope at once to part. 


It is the summer's glorious prime—and blending 
Its blue transparence with the skies, the deep, 

Each tint of heaven upon its breast descending, 
Scarce murmurs as it heaves, in glassy sleep, 

. And on its wave reflects, more softly bright, 

That lovely shore of solitude and light. 


Fragrance in each warm southern gale is breathing ; 
Decked.with young flowers the rich Maremma glows ; 
Neglected vines the trees are wildly wreathing, 
And the fresh myrtle in exuberance blows ; 
And far around, a deep and sunny bloom 
Mantles the scene, as garlands robe the tomb. 


Yes! ‘tis thy tomb, Bianca! fairest flower ! 

The voice that calls thee speaks in every gale, 
Which, o'er thee breathing with insidious power, 
Bids the young roses of thy cheek turn pale, 

And, fatal in its softness, day by day, 
Steals from that eye some tremble spark away. 


But sink not yet—for there are darker woes, 

Daughter of beauty! in thy spring-morn fading ! 
Sufferings more keen for thee reserved than those 

Of lingering death, which thus thine eye are shading ! 
Nerve, then, thy heart to meet that bitter lot, 
‘Tis agony—but soon to be forgot! 


What deeper pangs maternal hearts can wring, 
Than hourly to behold the spoiler’s breath 
Shedding, as mildews on the bloom of spring, 
O’er infancy’s fair cheek the blight of death ? 
To gaze and shrink, as gathering shades o'ercast 
The pale, smooth brow, yet watch it to the last! 


Such pangs were thine, young mother! Thou didst bend 
O'er thy fair boy, and raise his drooping head, 

And, faint and hopeless, far from every friend, 
Keep thy sad midnight-vigils near his bed, 

And watch his patient, supplicating eye, 

Fixed upon thee—on thee !— who couldst no aid supply. 


There was no voice to cheer thy lonely woe 
Through those dark hours ;—to thee the wind’s low sigh, 
And the faint murmur of the ocean's flow, 
Came like some spirit whispering—‘“ He must die !"’ 
And thou didst. vainly clasp him to the breast 
His young and sunny smile so oft with hope had blest. 


‘Tis past—that fearful trial—he is gone ! 
But thou, devoted! hast not long to weep; 
The hour of Nature's chartered peace comes on, 

And thou shalt share thine infant's holy sleep. 
A few short sufferings yet, and death shall be 
As a bright messenger from heaven to thee. 
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But ask not, hope not, one relenting thought 

- Net eae engi wpm mtny ct 
hose heart, with sullen, speechless v 
Broods in dark triumph o er thy slow fe 

And coldly, sternly, silently can be 

The gradual withering of each youthful grace. 

And yet the day of vain remorse shall come, 

. When thou, bright —i — eeaggy shalt rise 
s an ing angel— tom 
A eestitadiaien be hallowed in his eyes! 

Then s thine innocence his bosom wring, 

More than thy fancied guilt with jealous pangs could sting. 


Lift thy meek eyes to heaven—for all on earth, 
Young sufferer! fades before thee. Thou art lone— 
“— fortune, love, smiled brightly on thy birth, 
ine hour of death is all affliction’s own! 
It is our task to suffer, and our fate 
To learn that mighty lesson—soon or late. 


The season's glory fades—the vintage-lay 
Through j 4 my Bp re no more ; 
But mortal loveliness hath passed away, 
Fairer than aught in summer's glowing store. 
Beauty and youth are gone; behold them such 
As death hath made them with his blighting touch ! * 


The summer's breath came o'er them—and they died! 
Softly it came, to give luxuriance birth ; 
Called forth young Nature in her festal pride, 
And bore to them their summons from the earth ! 
Again shall blow that mild, delicious breeze, 
And wake to life and light all flowers but these. 


No sculptured urn, nor verse thy virtues telling, 
O lost and loveliest one! adorns thy grave, 
But o'er that humble cypress-shaded dwelling 
The dew-drops glisten, and the wild flowers wave— 
Emblems more meet, in transient light and bloom, 
For thee who thus did'st pass in brightness to the tomb ! + 


ee eae 








—— ee ee ee ——. - 


* “ La voila, telle que la mort nous I'a faite !” 
Bossuet’s Funeral Oration on the Princess Henrieita. 


+ This poem was written several years since, and intended for immediate publi- 
eation, but withheld, on account of a coincidence of subject between its story and 
one chosen about the same time by a popular writer. 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
DECEASED LAWYER. 





No, III, 


Amone the trifling grievances and petty misfortunes to which the 
pedestrian in London is exposed, I know not if there be any much more 
annoying, than being perpetually saluted and accosted by persons whose 
faces are either altogether unknown, or, if known, almost entirely for- 

tten. Independently of the thousand and one other objections which 
Fieve to this, the eternal tax which it imposes upon one’s time seems 
quite sufficient to justify my abhorrence of it. If I am at all singular 
in my opinion on this subject, I must surely be of a very curious tem- 
perament; for it appears to me quite impossible that any one can be 
found who will not readily unite with me in condemning the prevalence 
of the practice. Can there be a greater nuisance than to be compelled 
to carry back one’s memory over an indefinite length of time, to endea- 
vour to find something that may assist in discovering who it is to whom 
one is indebted for the silent acknowledgment of a bow, or the more 
familiar, though respectful, inquiry as to one’s health? So long as the 
inconvenience is confined to the former, it is merely negative, and there- 
fore may be more easily endured; but when it extends to the latter, it 
becomes a positive evil, to suppress which every man is bound to render 
assistance. There are, indeed, occasions on which the annoyance does 
not stop even here, but when the assurance of some finished coxcomb 
threatens to overwhelm you with a torrent of loquacity upon subjects 
which, to you, are totally indifferent, and respecting persons about whom 
you feel not the slightest interest. How frequently have I deprecated 
the fulfilment of the prophecy to which Horace so pathetically alludes !— 


“ Instat fatum mihi triste, Sabella 
Quod puero cecinit diviné mota anus urna. 
Hunc neque dira venena, nec hosticus auferet ensis, 
Nec laterum dolor, aut tussis, nec tarda podagra: 
Garrulus hune quando consumet cunque ; loquaces, 
Si sapiat, vitet, simul atque adoleverit etas.”’ 


There is no class of men who suffer so severely from the annoyanee 
of which I am complaining, as that to which I have the honour of be- 
longing—the lawyers. The truth of this assertion will be apparent to 
every man who reflects, for a single instant, on the infinite variety of 
persons with whom, day by day, with scarcely any intermission, we are 
brought into contact and communication. Attorneys, attorneys’ clerks, 
plaintiffs, defendants, prosecutors, and witnesses, are so numerous, and 
follow each other in such rapid succession, that all attempts at indivi- 
dualizing appear to me utterly hopeless; at least, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I can with truth affirm that, in those which I have made, I have 
failed twenty times in proportion to every one in which I have succeeded. 
Memory of faces is considered to be peculiarly a regal qualification. 
Alexander the Great is reported to have known the name of every man 
in his army; and some of our own royal family have been said never to 
forget a person to whom they have been once introduced. I am sure I 
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a | most unfeignedly the possessors of so rare a gift; there are few 
qualities more useful, and scarce any, a deficiency in which is more 
likely to give offence. There are very few men who can endure with 
equanimity the consciousness of having been forgotten: a failure in 
recollection is construed into a personal insult; and many, who have 
been previously friends, or, at all events, well-wishers, have, from such 
a circumstance, been converted into foes. , 

The accident which has awakened this train of thought in my mind 
has brought with it to my recollection circumstances so singular in their 
nature,—so far removed from the ordinary transactions of life,—as well 
to deserve a place among those memorials which I am thus endeavour- 
ing to rescue from oblivion. It is now about six months ago that, 
walking down Oxford-street, I turned rather hastily round the corner 
that leads into Tottenham Court-road; while, at the same moment, a 
well-dressed man, who was passing in the contrary direction, pushed 
somewhat violently against me. The apparent rudeness. of the man’s 
manner attracted my attention towards him; and a momentary glance 
sufficed to convince me that there was about him that indifference to 
giving offence, and that readiness to resent any remonstrance upon his 
conduct, which would render him at once an object both to be feared 
and shunned by every quiet and peaceable pedestrian. My turning 
round caused him to do the same. For a single instant there was, in 
his face, that expression of vulgar defiance which seemed rather to joy 
than grieve at having caused pain to another; but the next moment, 
and before I had time either to turn away from, or to address him, he 
respectfully pulled off his hat, begged my pardon for having uninten- 
tionally offended me, and passed on. The act of raising his hat gave 
to me a sight of his features: the moment I saw them, I felt persuaded 
of that of which the sudden alteration in his manner convinced me still 
more forcibly, that they were not altogether unknown to me. Who he 
was, where, and upon what occasion, I had seen him, I tried in vain to 
recollect. I turned round a second time, to endeavour to assist my me- 
mory by another view of his person—but he was gone. He had evi- 
dently walked at the very top of his speed for the purpose of avoiding 
my recognition. I could just distinguish his figure among the crowd 
passing onwards towards St. Giles’s Church; and, for a single instant, 

e turned his head, as if to ascertain whether he was watched. Probably, 
his eye informed him that I was looking after him; for in another mo- 
ment his head was averted, and I lost sight of him altogether. The 
man’s countenance was so remarkable, that I could not feel satisfied 
until I had used every endeavour to recal to my memory where I had 
previously seen it. All my attempts, however, were fruitless ; aud I was 
continually vexing myself on account of the badness of my memory, 
until succeeding events gradually wore away the impression which had 
been made upon my mind, when, a few days ago, nearly in the same 
place, I again met the same individual. He was walking with a female 
companion, and I caught sight of him some time before I reached him. 
This second opportunity accomplished for me that which I had pre- 
viously so anxiously attempted in vain; it recalled to my recollection 
every circumstance connected with the man,—who he was-—when, 
where, and the occasions upon which I had previously become ac- 
quainted with his person. 
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' The history of his life, could it be thoroughly investigated, could) not 
fail of presenting many remarkable incidents. He, indeed, could scarcely 
be an ordinary man, to whom it happened, within the space of a single 
year, to be twice brought to trial for capital offences of so serious a 
nature, that, if conviction had taken place upon either, his life would, 
beyond doubt, have been forfeited; to have the charge, in both cases, 
established against him, upon evidence so strong as to have warranted 
any jury in finding him guilty; and in both cases to have attempted to 
disprove his guilt, by witnesses brought forward in his own behalf, and 
to ies had those witnesses believed. To those who are not familiar 
with courts of justice, it may afford matter of surprise that I attach any 
importance to the circumstance of his witnesses having succeeded in 
persuading a jury to believe their story, or that I speak of its happening 
twice to the same individual as a remarkable event. Every lawyer, how- 
ever, will be able to appreciate the value of the remark I have made ; 
because every lawyer will, from his own experience, bear testimony to 
the very few cases which have occurred within his own knowledge, in 
which an alzbi, as it is technically called, has been satisfactorily made 
out. 

There are, I should imagine, very few of my readers to whom it can 
be necessary to explain what is meant by an a/dibi ; it is, however, in a 
word, the establishing by evidence that a prisoner, at the time of an 
offence charged against him, was at another place, so as to render it im- 
possible that he should be guilty of the crime imputed to him. Now it 
is clear that an alibi, if true, is the most satisfactory answer that can 
be offered to any accusation; it is the best possible ¢ fren so good a 
one, indeed, that, like all things of value, it is subject to perpetual coun- 
terfeits. If an alibi succeeds, of course acquittal follows as a matter of 
necessity ; and therefore it frequently happens that, where the life of .a 
beloved object is at stake, friends and relatives will attempt to establish 
in his favour an alibi, in the whole concoction of which there is not a 
syllable of truth. As it is impossible, in all cases, to distinguish truth 
from falsehood, these fabricated defences sometimes succeed ; and I need 
hardly observe that the success of one is a strong encouragement to the 
attempt of others. That best of all teachers, experience, has shown so 
many instances where alibis have been based in perjury, that a defence 
of this nature is always looked upon, both by judges and juries, with a 
most jealous eye ; and the witnesses who are brought forward in support 
of it are invariably subjected to a cross-examination, as strict as if all 
the precamptions were that they were produced to depose to a falsehood. 

I remember to have remarked, in a former paper, that the only advan- 
tage which wealth could give over poverty, in a court of criminal judi- 
cature, was the enabling its possessor to command the ablest counsel, 
and giving to him the means of bringing witnesses in his behalf, which 
the poor man was unable to do, because he was destitute of the means 
of paying their expenses. I may, on some future occasion, probably 
enlarge upon the unjust distinction which prevails here, where all men 
ought to be equal; but I shall now content myself with observing that 
a better example of the truth of my statement as to the latter of the 
two advantages which the rich man possesses over his poorer brother, 
could, perhaps, scarcely be found, than in the story I am about to relate. 
The principal actor in this narrative was the person alluded to above, 
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the casual meeting with whom recalled to my memory those transactions 
in which he bore so prominent a part, and which, although partially 
obliterated by succeeding events, have now again presented themselves 
to my mind’s eye with a freshness and vividness of recollection, which 
would almost persuade me that nearly half the ordinary years. of man’s 
life had not since they happened, but that I was referring to an 
occurrence of yesterday. 


Peter Harrison was indicted at the Lancaster Assizes, in the year ——, 
for a robbery of a most singular and daring character. The ch 
against him was that of having plundered the Dublin mail-bag of moncy 
and jewels to a very large amount; and the offence was supposed to be 
committed in or near the town of Liverpool. It appeared from the evi- 
dence of the postmaster from Dublin, that it was his duty to make up 
the packet composed of the various Irish mail-bags transmitted to Lon- 
don ; that they were all weighed, and their weights entered, as usual, in 
a book; that amongst these, on the day in question, Thursday, August 
the 26th, was a parcel transmitted by the Irish Government to the Home 
Office in London, which was inclosed in the Dublin bag, which bag was 
separate and distinct from the rest. On their arrival at Liverpool, the 
bags were taken, according to the ordinary course, to the private office 
of the postmaster there, where they were examined, and the weights 
compared with the account transmitted from Ireland. When this was 
done, they were left in the office, and the door was locked, of which the 
postmaster alone had a key. About four hours after the arrival of the 
bags at Liverpool, they were transmitted by the mail to London. The 
postmaster himself went into his office, accompanied by the guard of 
the mail; and this particular bag was placed, as it was usual to do, on 
the top of the coach. The mail arrived safely at the post-office in Lon- 
don, and the bags were delivered there to the proper officer, whose duty 
it was to examine and open them; and, on his proceeding to do so on 
this occasion, he discovered that the leathern case which inclosed the 
Dublin mail-bag had been cut from end to end, and the parcel in ques- 
tion abstracted. By information previously received from Ireland, it 
was intimated that the parcel in question was to be forwarded to London 
on that particular day; and as the value of it was known to be large, 
not a moment was lost in endeavouring both to recover the contents and 
to apprehend those who had been instrumental in taking it. 

Admirable, however, as all the arrangements of the post-office are, 
and active as are its officers, some considerable time elapsed before any 
discovery was made. There was no particular place, or time, or person, 
to whom or to which suspicion should attach; all that could be ascer- 
tained wus, by letters which remained, that the parcel had been sent, 
and that it had not arrived. Trusty persons were instantly despatched 
to the different stages on the road at which the mail had stopped, and 
at which the guard and coachmen had been changed. The result of the 
inquiries made was, that in about three months the prisoner was appre- 
hended, charged with being a principal in the robbery. 

It appeared, from the evidence of the guard and coachman who were 
upon the mail when it left Liverpool, on the night on which the parcel 
was missing, that there were three outside passengers—one sitting with 
the coachman, and two on what is called the roof of the coach: those 
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on the roof would be within less than a yard of the bag. At Prescot, 
the first stage from Liverpool, the coach stopped, merely for three or four 
minutes to change horses, and then proceeded to Warrington, At the 
latter place ten minutes were allowed, during which the guard was occu- 
pied in leaving certain letter-bags at the post-office, and receiving from 
thence others, which were to be forwarded to London. None of the 
outside passengers alighted. When the coach arrived at Knutsford, the 
next stage, the two men who sat on the roof got down, saying they would 
go no farther. The coachman observed to them, “‘ Why, you are booked 
to Newcastle ;”? to which one of them replied that they were very cold, 
and should proceed no farther that night. One of these men had on a 
cloak, and the other a rough great coat. Having set them down, the 
mail proceeded on its journey, and the two men went into the inn, and 
ordered a post-chaise. As the hour was late, it was nearly half an hour 
before the chaise could be got ready ; and, during that time, the two men 
went into the kitchen, and sat at a table near the fire. They were muffled 
up closely, both with their coat and cloak, as well as with handkerchiefs 
round their necks; conducted themselves, as the witnesses described 
them, with great mystery; and were very unwilling to enter into con- 
versation. Both, however, spoke once, at least, and possibly more. The 
chaise carried them to Congleton, where they were also detained for 
some time while another was being prepared for them; and, while wait- 
ing there, they were shown, by their own desire, into a private room, and 
ordered two glasses of spirits and water.. It appeared that the chaise 
was ready somewhat earlier than they expected ; and on the maid-servant 
entering their room to announce to them that it was in waiting, she per- 
ceived them sitting at the table, with a leather bag before them, and 
several letters were lying upon the table. At the moment she opened 
the door they were both holding up letters to the candles, and feelin 
them, as if to examine whether there was on enclosure. They seem 
greatly confused at her appearance, gathered up the letters which lay 
around, and hastily put them into their pockets, and got into the chaise 
in so great a hurry as to break one of the glasses in front. On their 
arrival at Newcastle-under-Lyne, they desired the post-boy to stop at 
the entrance of a narrow street, where they said they resided ; andy pay- 
ing him for the chaise and broken glass, took their departure. 

Upon this information being obtained, little doubt could be enter- 
tained that these two men were the persons who committed the robbery ; 
but to trace and identify them was a matter of much greater difficulty. 
For more than a month, an active and intelligent agent of the police 
was stationed at Newcastle, and others were travelling over most parts 
of the country; while, in the metropolis, a diligent and anxious search 
was made among those whose habits were known to be of such a cha- 
racter as to lead to a suspicion that they were connected with the offence. 
From the daring nature of the crime, and the dexterity and adroitness 
with which it had been perpetrated, the officers of justice were well 
assured that it had been committed by no inexperienced hands; and as 
the trade of robbery has been, upon the principle of division of labour, 
separated into various and distinct branches, their acquaintance with the 
different workmen, and the peculiar species of handicraft in which they 
were most expert, convinced them that the number of those out of whom 
they were to search for the robbers was extremely limited. With the 
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most patient and watchful assiduity was the conduct of every one‘of this 
select body cautiously but surely examined,—his movements scrutinized, 
—his ce in, or absence from, London at the time of the robbery 
ascertained, and if absent, inquiries immediately instituted to 
find out where he had been. All this was done with the-most profound 
, in the hope that a fancied security would lull the guilty parties 
into a forgetfulness of caution which might afford some clue to disco- 
very; and though each individual was so carefully watched that he 
might at any moment have been secured, not a step was taken calculated 
to excite distrust in the mind of any. From the information obtained 
from various sources, it had been made clear to the officers that Harrison 
(the prisoner) had been absent from his usual haunts at the time in 
question, and for two or three days following ; and although he was not 
exactly the person upon whom their suspicion would, without any cor- 
roborating circumstances, have fallen, yet the confident opinion expressed 
as to his identity as one of the passengers by the mail on the mght of 
the robbery, by some of those to whom, without his knowledge, his 
person was pointed out by the officers, staggered their belief; and, as 
there was abundant evidence to justify such a proceeding, a warrant was 
obtained, under which he was apprehended. This was in the month of 
November, nearly three months after the offence was committed. He 
was immediately committed to Lancaster to take his trial for the offence ; 
and as the assizes were not held till the following March, he had abun- 
dant opportunity to prepare for his defence. 

The evidence offered upon his trial was very singular. One person 
spoke with great positiveness to having seen him in Liverpool, and in the 
neighbourhood of the post-office, on the day preceding the robbery ; while 
the coachman and guard of the mail, though they expressed themselves 
‘with greater caution, intimated their strong belief that he was one of 
the two passengers ;—the very words of both of them were—“ J will 
not swear positively ; ; but, to the very best of my jude gment and belief, 
the prisoner is one of the men.’ The landlord of the inn at Knutsford 
stated his decided conviction of the identity of the prisoner; and there 
was also called a person who was in the kitchen there, and who heard 
both the men speak, and who, on hearing the prisoner’s voice, said that 
took aw ny from his mind the only doubt he had entertained, and he was 
convinced the prisoner was the man. The female waiter at the inn at 
Congleton, who had detected the men in examining the letters, spoke 
with equal confidence; and, at the close of the case.on the part of the 
prosecution, I believe scarcely any man entertained a doubt that the 
identity of the prisoner as one of the passengers by the mail, and, in 
consequence, as one of the robbers, was so firmly and satisfactorily 
established, as to leave scarce a chance of his escape. 

The prisoner, on being called upon for his defence, handed in a 
written paper, which he desired to be read, as containing his answer to 
the charge made against him. The surprise of the whole audience may 
be better imagined than described, when I state that he opened a case, 
which, if true, rendered it absolutely impossible that he could have any 
connexion with, or concern in, the robbery in question. The judge, long 
accustomed to see defences of this nature attempted, listened with an 
incredulous smile to the statements made by the prisoner; while the 
jury seemed anxiously waiting to see the witnesses, whose testimony was 
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to overturn and annihilate a body of evidence so clear and so strong, as 
appareutly to set contradiction at defiance. . 

That contradiction, however, improbable and hopeless as it appeared, 
was perfectly and satisfactorily made out; and there was, I verily be- 
lieve, not an individual in court, including even the learned judge him- 
self, who did not depart with a firm persuasion that the witnesses on 
the part of the prosecution were mistaken in the opinion they had 
expressed of the prisoner having. been one of the men who travelled 
by the mail on the night in question, which, it will be recollected, was 
the 26th of August. There was this peculiarity about his defence, which, 
independently of all other circumstances, stamped it with the appearance 
of truth,—that he did not, as is common in such cases, content himself 
with merely calling witnesses to show where he was at the very time at 
which the robbery was stated to have been committed, but he accounted 
for his time, and showed his movements, for several days previous and 
subsequent to that of the supposed offence. A clearer chain of evidence, 
and one less obvious to suspicion, scarcely ever, I will venture to say, 
was attempted and proved in a court of justice. The prisoner called no 
less than ten witnesses, most of them entirely unknown to him, and all 
of them perfectly unconnected with him, by whose testimony the follow- 
ing facts were proved. 

It appeared that, in the latter part of the month of August, the pri- 
soner and a man of the name of Simpson had been travelling in com- 
pany in the counties of Bedford and Northampton; that, on the 22d of 
August, they arrived at Bedford, and went to an inn there; that, in the 
course of conversation with the landlord, mention was made of a race 
which was to take place in the town on the 25th; that the prisoner 
stated that he and his companion were going to call at different towns in 
the neighbourhood, but they would return and sleep at his house on the 
night of the race. On the morning of the 23d, they proceeded, by coach, 
from Bedford to Wellingborough ; and having transacted their business 
at the latter place, they borrowed a horse and gig of an innkeeper in the 
town to take them to Northampton, where they arrived the same evening. 
They had returned the horse and gig to its owner at Wellingborough, 
with a message, that if he felt disposed to part with his horse, which 
they liked very much, and would meet them at Bedford on the morning 
of the 26th, they thought they should be able to purchase him. On the 
evening of the 25th, according to their previous agreement with the 
landlord at Bedford, they proceeded to his house, and slept there; and 
on the morning of the 26th, the man to whom the horse belonged came 
over from Wellingborough to Bedford, in consequence of the me 
he had received, and after a good deal of bargaining, the prisoner bought 
the horse of him for 20/., the landlord, as well as the ostler, being pre- 
sent at the bargain. The prisoner and Simpson hired a gig at Bedford, 
in which they drove the horse to two or three villages not far distant, 
and returned in the evening and slept at the same inn. On the next 
day, the 2ith, they purchased some goods of two different tradesmen in 
the town, and in the evening took their departure for London, where 
they arrived on the following morning. 

The witnesses to prove these facts were, the landlord of the inn at 
Bedford, the innkeeper from Wellingborough, the waiters and chamber- 
maids at the places where they had slept, and the tradesmen of whom 
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had made the hases, whose books, containing the entries of 
sold, were uced, and to which no suspicion could by possi- 
ility attach. There was one circumstance upon which observation was 
made by the counsel for the prosecution, as militating against the truth 
of the prisoner’s story,—that Simpson, his companion, was not called. 
The explanation which the prisoner gave of his not producing this man 
was, that he was in pecuniary difficulties, and therefore unwilling to be 
seen. Be that, however, as it might, his absence, which, in a doubtful 
case, might have been watreiunibla to the prisoner, could not, in one so 
clear, produce any impression against him; and the jury, without hear- 
ing the learned judge sum up the case, intimated that they were satisfied, 
and pronounced a verdict of acquittal. 

To say that the prisoner, who was a man of property, was indebted 
to that property for the successful termination of his trial, and that, had 

n a poor man, he would have been convicted, is to advance a pro- 
position startling in itself, and at variance with the boasted impartiality 
of our laws, and yet, at the same time, I fear, much nearer to truth 
than any one of us would desire that it should be. Very few, I think, 
will require much to convince them that if the prisoner’s case had stood 
upon the evidence given on the part of the prosecution, and on that 
alone, without any of the testimony produced in answer to it, his chance 
of acquittal would have been slight indeed; and yet, to what, except to 
his property, was it owing that he was able to bring his own witnesses 
forward? Every man knows, or ought to know, that no witness can be 
compelled to appear and give evidence on behalf of a prisoner, unless a 
reasonable sum of money be tendered to him.to provide for his expenses 
and his loss of time. Now here were ten witnesses, called upon to take 
a journey of between one and two hundred miles, and to support them- 
selves while in attendance from day to day at Lancaster—a period of 
uncertain duration, but, in all probability, for several days. Many of 
them were in a station of life too humble to enable them, however de- 
sirous they might be, to undertake such a journey at their own risk; 
and unless the prisoner had been able to furnish them with money, it 
would have been impossible to procure their attendance. Is it too much, 
then, to assert that the rich man has an incomparable advantage over 
the poor man, even in ovr criminal courts, where our boast is, that all 
men are, and our hope, at least, that all men should be, equal, and alike 
protected ? 

To return, however, to my narrative. The acquittal of Harrison was 
hailed with delight, not merely by his friends, but by all who heard the 
trial. Congratulation was hemmell upon congratulation ; and he left the 
court, accompanied by his solicitor and some of his relatives, to proceed 
to the house of a friend, where, in anticipation of the favourable issue 
of the trial, the feast had already been prepared, and many an anxious 
eye was awaiting his arrival. He had advanced, however, but a short 
distance from the Castle, from whence he had just been liberated, when 
his progress was stopped by two police-officers, and he was arrested on 
a charge of having committed a most violent assault upon a man of the 
name of Winter, and robbed him of between three and four hundred 
pounds, The robbery was alleged to have been committed at Doncaster, 
not less than two years and a half before ; and the ch was altogether 
of a most ex character. It appeared that Winter and Harri- 
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son were both what is commonly called sporting men, and had both been 
nt at the Doncaster races at the time above-mentioned. Winter 
ad been a considerable loser upon the St. Leger; and, after the race 
was over, had adjourned to the Bell Inn in the town with several of his 
friends, first of all to dine, and then to settle with each other their 
respective bets. Among the persons present on the occasion was the 
prisoner Harrison. After dinner, according to Winter’s account, a dis- 
ute arose relative to a bet, alleged on the one side to have been made 
by him, but which he denied, with a man of the name of Vickers. High 
words ensued, and from words they proceeded to blows. Winter was 
knocked down by a tremendous blow given to him by Harrison, which 
rendered him insensible ; and at this time he swore most positively that 
his pocket-book, containing notes to the amount of nearly four hundred 
pounds, was in his pocket. This account was confirmed by Vickers, 
who, together with an attorney of the name of Ross, of the very lowest 
grade and character, dupeeed, that while Winter lay on the ground, 
senseless from the blow, Harrison put his hand into his pocket, and took 
from it his pocket-book containing notes. 

Upon this accusation, Harrison was fully committed to York gaol, to 
take his trial at the following summer assizes, which he accordingly did. 
The story told by the prosecutor and his witnesses upon the trial varied 
very little from the depositions made before the magistrates, upon which 
the prisoner had been committed, and the substance of which has been 
set forth above. The cross-examination, however, of these persons, 
and the evidence adduced on behalf of the prisoner, gave a very different 
colour to the transaction, and rendered it extremely doubtful whether 
the prosecutor had been robbed at all, and whether this was not a gross 
attempt to extort money from the prisoner, to prevent the charge from 
being brought forward against him. The length of time which had 
elapsed since the crime was stated to have been committed, of itself 
threw an air of improbability around the whole occurrence; this the pro- 
secutor endeavoured to explain away, by a statement that he had never 
seen the prisoner from the day of the offence till the day on which he 
was tried at Lancaster. The explanation, however, failed in producing 
the desired effect, because it appeared that the prosecutor, as well as the 
prisoner, lived in London, where the latter had, for two years previous 
to his being apprehended for the post-office robbery, been ostensibly car- 

ing on the business of an innkeeper ; and it seemed next to an impos- 
sibility that Winter, whose associates were persons well known in “ the 
Fancy,” as it is termed, could have been ignorant of the place of Har- 
rison’s abode, whose house was described as being a place of resort for 
ae of that description. Another circumstance was proved, which 

Vinter had positively denied, which was most important,—that he had, 
a few months after the alleged robbery, social a bill of indictment 
against two other persons for being concerned in the transaction, which 
bill the grand jury had ignored ; and in the statement made by him on 
that occasion, he had not in any way implicated Harrison in the affair, 
or so much as mentioned his name. To crown the whole, the prosecuter, 
upon being pressed to give a more particular description of the notes of 
which he had been robbed, and to account for the mode in which they 
came into his possession, stated that which he had previously somewhat 
incautiously, on his examination before the magistrates, deposed to, and 
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from which, therefore, he dared not recede, that he had received about 
two hundred pounds from an individual, whom he named, the day before 
he was robbed, in payment of a bet lost to him. This person had been 
examined by the prisoner’s attorney, who had, fortunately for the ends 
of justice, discovered his residence ; and, on being called by the prisoner, 
most solemnly denied that he had paid the prosecutor the sum he had 
named, or any other sum, on the day mentioned by him, or'at any time 
within some months of the transaction. ‘The prisonet’s case, however, 
did not rest even here. He called several witnesses, who’ proved that 
they had been in company with him from the time at which the race 
was run; that they had dined with him at a different inn; ‘and thst 
after dinner they had, it was true, gone to the Bell Inn for the purpose 
of settling their bets with some of the prosecutor’s party. They proved, 
moreover, that on being shown into the room where Winter and his 
friends were, they found everything in confusion; and that, when they 
opened the door, Winter was sitting in a chair, bleeding copiously from 
a wound on the head ; that he was exceedingly drunk, and was with dif- 
ficulty held in his chair by two persons ; that he was complaining loudly 
of having been assaulted and beaten, but said not a word of having been 
robbed ; and that, at this time, it was utterly impossible that the prisoner 
could have robbed him, for he had not even been néar him. It was 
shown, too, that the whole party remained at Doncaster the next day ; 
but that no charge was made against the prisoner, nor had any so 
of the prisoner being concerned in the robbery, or even of the robbery 
itself, been heard till a considerable time after. 

I need hardly say that Harrison was acquitted: the judge, indeed, put 
it to the counsel for the prosecution whether, after the evidence they had 
heard, he could expect a conviction; and upon this intimation ‘from his 
lordship, he very prudently'gave up the case, and consénted that an 
acquittal should be taken. — 

Here, too, as in the former case, how obvious is the advantage which 
wealth possesses over poverty. The witnesses ‘to a tratisaction which 
occu between two and three years back, must of necessity become 
dispersed and scattered in various parts of the kingdom. How are they 
to he discovered, examined, and brought into court? ‘It must be plain 
to the commonest understanding, that money, and to a considerable 
amount, is necessary to defend such a case with the slightest hope of 
success. The cross-examination of the prosecutor and his witnesses 
would, it is true, lay a sure foundation for giving credence to any testi- 
mony that might be adduced in opposition to them ; but it could hardly 
be expected to do more ; and the particularity with which Winter, Ross, 
and Vickers swore to the facts,—the deficiency in the evidence of one 
being so carefully supplied by the others,—renders it a matter almost of 
certainty, that, had no witnesses been called on behalf of the prisoner, 
conviction must have been the consequence. The very possibility of 
such an occurrence must affect every well-constituted mind with a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction, as well as regret, that such a state of things should 
exist in a country whose boasted superiority over all other nations is said 
to consist especially in the equality and impartiality of its laws, and the 
certainty which exists, under their administration, that justice will be 
done indifferently to the rich and the poor. 
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WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH TURKEY? 


Ir is a very remarkable circumstance that, exactly one hundred years 
ago, Cardinal Alberoni, who was, perhaps, one of the most extraordi- 
nary men of his age, framed a project for reducing in the first place the 
Turkish empire within the circle which it now actually occupies; and 
then “for placing on the throne of that empire one of the princes of 
Germany. ‘‘ Heaven,” he said, “ clearly points out the subversion of 
the Mahometan power ;”’ and impressed deeply with the truth of what 
he believed himself to have discerned through the mists of the future, 
he drew up a scheme for the partition of the Turkish territories among 
the states which then held conspicuous stations in Europe. 

This celebrated cardinal was the son of a common gardener at Firuen- 
zola in the Duchy of Parma, where he was born in the year 1664. He 
owed his subsequent distinctions to his aptitude for public business, in 
consequence of which he was appointed political agent of the Duke of 
Parma at Madrid. He there speedily gained the good opinion of Philip V., 
whose principal minister he became in 1715. He is truly described by one 
of his contemporaries as ‘‘ a genius formed by nature for the greatest and 
most extensive enterprises.” ‘There was nothing too grand for the grasp 
of his conception—nothing too minute to escape his precaution. In 
the course of five years he effectually checked the incipient decline of 
Spain, and raised that country to a very high degree of prosperity and 
influence. An intrigue drove him from the helm of the state in 1720, 
at a moment when his brilliant combinations rendered him formidable 
to the other sovereigns of the continent. His adventures, in endeavour- 
ing to effect his escape from the foreign as well as the domestic enemies 
by whom he was pursued after his fall, would furnish the subject of a 
curious romance. He died in 1752, at the advanced age of eighty-seven 
years. His scheme for the division of the Turkish dominions seems to 
have been matured in 1734, when he gave it in manuscript to the Sici- 
lian ambassador at the court of Versailles. It was translated and pub- 
lished in 1736, in London, as a small pamphlet, which is of course now 
exceedingly rare, and little, if at all, known. 

The hostile power by which Turkey was then peculiarly pressed was 
Persia—a power which, under the withering hand of Russia, has since 
become almost as feeble as Turkey herself. The inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople were then, as they are still, ripe for revolt. A congress of 
all the European powers was to be held at Ratisbon for the management 
of the new crusade, and for the decision of all questions that might 
arise out of it. An allied fleet and army were to expel the Turks from all 
their possessions, and these were then to be disposed of in the following 
manner. The Duke of Holstein Gottorp was to be declared emperor 
of Constantinople, and the new state was to be composed of the capital 
and all the Turkish provinces which would remain after the division of 
the spoil took place. Bosnia, Servia, Sclavonia, Macedonia, and Wal- 
lachia, were to be yielded to the Emperor of the Romans. “ The domi- 
nions of her Czarish Majesty,” says the sagacious cardinal, ‘being 
already of great extent, and that extraordinary princess having given 
the most shining proofs that public liberty is her principal view, together 
May.—vot. Xut. No. CLXI. D 
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with a sincere desire of propagating religion, we have the greatest reason 
to conclude that she will look upon the conquest of Asoph as a reason- 
able compensation for her pretensions to new conquests.”? France, he 
presumed, would be content with the cession of Tunis. | It is odd that 
she has since got Algiers. Spain was to have Algiers; Portugal, Tri- 

li; Great Britain, the isle of Candia and the city of Smyrna; Hol- 

and, Rhodes and the city of Aleppo; Prussia, the Negropont ; Poland, 
(then a kingdom!) Moldavia; Venice, Dalmatia and the Morea; the 
Knights of Malta to have all they asked—the glory of aiding in so holy 
a cause; the Cantons of Switzerland and the Grisons to have all they 
could desire—double pay for their troops! The islands of the Archi- 
pelago were to be assigned as prizes for such young princes as 
should distinguish themselves in the war. A general tariff, placing 
the commercial intercourse hetween the new empire and all other na- 
tions upon the same footing of equality, was to be established. The 
castles of the Dardanelles were to be demolished; and the dominium 
maris of the Emperor of Constantinople was to be limited to the straits 
of Gallipoli. 

* As all the Mahometan nations,” adds the cardinal, ‘* Turks, Per- 
sians, and Moors, have for several years been harassed and wasted by 
intestine wars and rebellions, it would seem as if the Divine hand were 
directing the Christian’s sword to put a period to the dominion of the 
Infidels, and to accomplish a prophecy which is in several copies of their 
Alcoran—That in the latter tames, the sword of the Christians will rise 
and drive then from their empire.” The Cardinal makes another 
remark which applies with singular felicity to the relations subsisting at 
present between dia and Turkey. ‘ It is difficult to guarantee future 
events. There is a strange rotation in the course of sublu affairs. 
Nothing is more variable than political systems. Princes have 
been for several years at variance, are in a moment, through some new 
influences or speculations, running into one another’s arms, and 
compliments of what had before cost streams of blood!” Witness the 
clandestine treaty of the 8th of July, 1833, concluded between the 
Sultan and Count Orloff. 

The principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia have been long since 
placed directly, or indirectly, under the government of Russia. Morea 
and the Greek isles are now formed into an independent Christian king- 
dom. Egypt, and recently Syria, though nominally subject to the Porte, 
are in truth as much separated from its power as the Morea itself. Al- 
giers is lost, Tunis and Tripoli will soon go, to be followed by Candia 
and the other Turkish islands, and there is scarcely an Ottoman satrap, 
on either continent, who is not prepared for revolt at the first convenient 
opportunity. Thus the Sultan’s real empire is at this moment restricted 
within almost the boundaries which Alberoni would have assigned to 
the new monarchy; and all those territories which he would have par- 
titioned among the European states have been actually severed from it 
within the course of the last twenty-five years. The treaty of July, 
therefore, comes to crown the calculations of his vigorous and compre- 
hensive intellect. It is manifestly one of those defined and pregnant 
occurrences in history, which mark the close of a system, and, foretel 
the by of a new order of things. The final expulsion of the 
Turks Europe, and the erasure of their very name, once so much 
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feared, from the catalogue of nations, are events so clearly announced, 
that we may already look upon them as facts simply waiting to be 
recorded in the marvellous annals of that people. 

For what purpose those Asiatic Normans were permitted, in the sixth 
century, to abandon their native mountains in Tartary, to raise them- 
selves to freedom from a state of slavery, to overrun and retain in sub- 
jugation some of the finest portions of that continent and of Africa, and 
ultimately, in the twelfth century, to establish the seat of their power in 
one of the principal capitals of nen it may be no difficult task for 
the future historian to conjecture. To us, with the information which 
we at present possess, and under the limited extent of reasoning to 
which we are confined by the darkness of the future, it appears as if 
those rude, though warlike, sons of the North found their way into 
Asia Minor and Europe, only to check the natural progress of civiliza- 
tion wherever they appeared. They came to destroy the fertility of the 
soil on which they.trod, to root out from it every trace of the arts by 
which it was once embellished, to put down the system of Christianity 
for six long centuries, in nations where it had once flourished in peculiar 
splendour, and to substitute for all the refinements of Greek and Roman 
intellect and manners, the vice, the sloth, the grossness, and the foul 
8 tion of barbarism in its most repulsive form. 

Turkish empire may be said to have already ceased to exist; 
and we should be lost to every sense of dignity, and even of national 
interest, if we did not rejoice at such a consummation. If we look to 
our character at home or abroad, it must be confessed that we have not 
gained, indeed, never could gain, any respectability, or the slightest addi- 
tion either to our moral or mg power, by our alliance with the 
Turks. Speaking commercially, they deprive us of more than ten times 
the trade which we actually carry on with the Levant, by the restric- 
tions which their ignorance, their indolence, and their pride, have im- 
ws upon the natural fertility of the districts which they occupy. 

y holding in their hands the Dardanelles, which they can shut against 
us whenever they please, they prevent us from undertaking commercial ~ 
enterprises of consequence in the Black Sea, the shores of which offer so 
many prospects of successful adventure to our merchants, By their rash~ 
ness and stupidity in the management of their affairs, they have brought 
the arms of Russia within a few days’ march of Constantinople; after 
defying that power in the most insolent manner, they have at last placed 
themselves in the attitude of its most pusillanimous slaves, and have so 
shaped the course of events, that nothing at this moment prevents the 
Emperor from taking permanent possession of that capital, save an appre- 
hension that the happy moment for a result, by him so much desired, by 
himself and his ancestors so elaborately prepared through a series of con- 
sistent and well-planned measures, is not yet arrived. Europe is not yet 
sufficiently accustomed to such an idea ; the moral rail-road on which his 
chariot is to pass the Balkan is not yet strong enough to bear the imperial 
cquipege. But the day is even now marked in the Russian calendar to 

ich the wily ministers of his cabinet look forward, as destined to 
behold him seated on the Byzantine throne—the great object to which 
the counsels of Russia have tended since the reign of Catherine II. 
_ No official copy, indeed no copy in any shape, of the treaty in ques- 
4ion has yet appeared before the world, tte exietence, hewevee,-ia 
p2 
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admitted on all hands, and the expressed object.of it seems to be to 
establish-a system of mutual protection against foreign or domestic 
enemies. Therefore, if -it ares. Atty and nothing is more likely to 
occur, that the subjects of the should revolt against him at 
Constantinople, the Emperor is bound, on receiving intelligence of such 
an event, to pour in his troops into that capital by land, and to protect 
it by his fleet at sea. Suppose sueh an insurrection to take place, and 
that the Sultan-happens to be assassinated in the midst of the rebellion, 
there is then nobody to succeed him but an infant heir, - It would .be.a 
violation of the spirit, if not of the letter of the treaty, to abandon the 
minor to the mercy of his enemies. The Russian troops would thus be 
obliged to remain. at Constautinople for ten or fifteen years at. the least, 
and, at the end of that time, we should like to know how they are to be 
got out of the garrisons on both sides-of the Dardanelles! 

If the infant son of the Sultan should be menaced also with assassi- 
nation—and we all know how easily conspiracies are concocted by-a 
little management on the part of the police—it will be the duty of the 
Emperor to remove him for safety to one of the imperial palaces at 
Moscow or Petersburgh, where the child may be amused with. a bauble 
crown and sceptre, and detained on a liberal pension until he dies. If he 
should perish, there will be no heir to the Ottoman throne, and there ‘is 
no longer any recognized body in Turkey, accustomed either to exercise 
legitimately, or to usurp, the power of eleeting his successor. The janis- 
saries, who had long acted in that capacity by dethroning or murdering 
Sultans at their good pleasure, have been dissolved. .The chief men of 
the religious, military, and civil orders of the country have no power for 
such a purpose as that of settling the succession; and, even if they had, 
it is not very probable that they would be called upon, or permitted, to 
exercise it freely in the presence of a Russian. army. ._ It 1s impossible, 
therefore, not to see that this is a state of things contemplated on the 
Russian side of the contract. There being either an infant successor 
to the Sultan, or no successor at all, it will be perfectly natural that the 
Emperor should protect Constantinople from insubordination aud pillage ; 
and this protection must of necessity be converted into sovereignty. 
‘Then will come out a plausible manifesto from the Imperial cabinet, 
showing the spotless purity of motive with which the Emperor had acted 
throughout the whole affair; insisting that the presence of his troops 
was rendered inevitable by the treaty ; that it was decreed by Providence 
that the Turkish power should fall; that he found himself compelled 
by the wishes of the people, and by the necessity of the case, to extend 
his dominions to the Bosphorus; that this event had long been foreseen 
by Europe, as the natural result of circumstances, over which he had 
no control ; and that it would be henceforward his pride and his glory 
to render Constantinople, as it was destined to be, the emporium of the 
civilized nations of Europe. Vessels of all countries and of all classes 
will be allowed free passage through the Dardanelles, and the commerce 
of the Euxine will be thrown open to.all the world—until it shall suit 
the policy of Russia to shut out the said world,and monopolize the 
whole trade to itself. 

We ask the reader, whether, if the Sultan and his son were no more, 
it is likely that any very great surprise would be felt even now, in. this 
coyntry, upon the publication of a manifesto of this description? It»is 
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ohly four or five years ago since a ‘Riissian ne ees ae as an enem 
to Adrianople.' It is about @ year ago since the Russian ron sailed 
into the Bosphorus, and landed 20,000 men on the Asiatic side of the 
strait, as the very best friend of the Sultan! who came to his assistance 
at the seasonable moment when Forahim was about to march with his 
Egyptian soldiers, upon Constantinople! It is true, that the squadron 

the Russian troops have since returned home ; but the fact of their 
having been, we may say, at Constantinople, for the purpose of protect- 
ing it from the grasp of a revolted vassal of the Porte, tends of itself 
to accustom us to the idea of this novel species of intercourse between 
nations, which have hitherto been almost constantly at fierce war with 
each other. It is a precedent for another and another visit of the same 
kind. If Ibrahim be restrained behind the chain of the Taurus, there 
are abundant chieftains in Asia Minor, who are ready, upon the slightest 
encouragement from Russian agency, to threaten the Sultan in. the re- 
cesses of his seraglio, and thus to give birth to new petitions for ‘the 
assistance of his faithful friend and ally the Emperor ! 

The positions of France and England, with relation to the sort’ of 
alchymical process now going on in the East, is, to say the least of it, 
singular and perplexing in the extreme. As soon as they hear of the 
conclusion of the secret treaty—they express themselves against it in the 
most indignant terms. The French Minister’s note to Count Nessel- 
rode, and the reply of that able diplomatist, have been published. The 
former declared that his sovereign protested against the treaty, and was 
determined to act as if that document had no existence. |The Count 
replied, that the treaty simply changed the relations of war’ between 
Turkey and Russia into the intercourse of peace and friendship, with 
which no other country had any kind of concern, and that his Imperial 
Master would act as if the note of the French Minister had never been 
written. Lord Palmerston’s protest was possibly conveyed and answered 
in similar terms ; ‘but our Foreign Office keeps its secrets better than ‘the 
French, especially when they are not of an agreeable nature. , 

After the first sally of anger was over on both sides, it appears that 
certain explanations have been given both by Turkey and Russia, with . 
reference to the treaty, from which it is to be understood that Russia 
gains nothing more than the other European nations already possess, as 
to the passage of the Dardanelles. It has been long the practice of 
Turkey not td allow ships of war, under any flag but her own, to pass 
the Dardanelles, in time of peace, without her special consent. This law 
is not altered by the treaty. But it is not denied that if there should be 
a war, for instance, between England and Russia, the ships of war be- 
longing to the latter would be allowed free ingress and egress through 
the strait, while those of England would be altogether shut out. . There 
is good reason, therefore, for our Ministers stating, that, although the 
explanations given with respect to the treaty have modified the impres- 
sions under which they at first regarded it, nevertheless it is a document 
which they do not like, and which they would be glad to hear was en- 
tirely rescinded. Negotiations, it seems, are going on between our Go- 
vernment and the two new. allies for this purpose, the result of which 
may be easily foreseen. ‘ The treaty may be altered in letter, but in sub- 
stance it will still remain the same, and what can we do to prevent it? 
Here are two independent nations—nominally independent, it is true, ° 
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80 far as vets concerned—who choose wea oe — 
contract. What third party has a right to prevent doing so 
they please? Our Ministers content themselves with saying 
that the treaty makes no alteration in the navigation of the — 
during peace, and that, in a time of war, out will be enabled to 
prevent it from being carried into execution. We can have no doubt 
upon this point; but then this does not at all counteract the real effect 
of the treaty, which is to place Constantinople in the power, and before 
long in the possession, of Russia. 
rance, we regret to say, has already backed out of the negotiations 

which she had begun with so much energy. When M. Bignon expressed, 
in eloquent and manly language, the insulted feeling with which his 
constituents and his countrymen in general viewed the clandestine ma- 
neeuvres of Russia, the whole Chamber of Deputies applauded his sen- 
timents, and the Duke de Broglie, in the capacity which he then held of 
minister for foreign affairs, declared, in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
that the ideas expressed by M. Bignon were those entertained e the 
cabinet. Some mysterious communication was immediately held be- 
tween the Duke and the Count Pozzo di Borgo, in consequence of which 
M. de Broglie had the intrepidity to declare in the Chamber the next 
day, that his signification of adhesion to M. Bignon’s remarks were in- 
tended to apply only to that particular part of his speech in which he 
recognized the approaching dissolution of the Turkish empire, and ex- 

ressed his wish that it should not be dissolved solely for the benefit of 

ussia! What! then a plan for Yer the Ottoman dominions is 
in agitation, it seems! Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli—perhaps even Egypt— 
are to be the prize of France. Doubtless, Austria and Prussia, who 
appear to look on with folded arms while the grand drama is in prepara- 
tion, will also come in for their share ; the lion’s portion is of course 
destined for the Autocrat. 

Besides his division of the spoil, Louis Philippe has something to 
gain from Russia. For example, the Emperor has scarcely yet recog- 
nized his throne—certainly has entered into no cordial intercourse with 
him. Atone time the new regime was seriously threatened with opposi- 
tion by the northern potentates; and, if Poland had not fortunately 
preoccupied the arms of Russia, they might have glistened once more in 
the capital of France, as the precursors of a third restoration of the 
Bourbons. The cause of Poland has been abandoned by the French 
Government. That was one step towards mitigating the wrath of 
Nicholas against the king of the barricades. Turkey is now sacrificed 
on the same altar of self-interest ;—we have no doubt that Louis Phi- 
lippe will be immediately hailed as one of the legitimate brothers of the 
northern monarchs. This will be a great thing for a new sovereign, who, 
though not quite a parvenu, like Bernadotte, nevertheless is the creature 
of a revolution, and therefore under a taint which nothing but the most 
submissive conduct on his part can remove. 

What, then, is to be done with Turkey? How is the future condition 
of that country to be regulated with re ce to its own permanent in- 
terests, and its independence of Russia? Are we to wait patiently until 
the Sultan shall consummate the course of clandestine negotiation 
which he has already commenced? Are we to wait until he shall actu- 
ally deliver up to Count Orloff, or some other wily representative of the 
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Emperor, the keys of Constantinople? We know that the bargain is 
already concluded; we must presume that the price will soon be paid, 


and the assignment executed in due form—unless some decided measures 
be adopted for rescinding the transaction, and for providing against its 
repetition. If we are ever to take counsel from history, this is a crisis 
in which the active interposition of England may influence the destiny 
of the world, 

It is: no longer a question what could our Ministry have done to resist 
the march of events which thus, in different parts of the titular empire 
of the Sultan, have combined to produce the present state of things. 
We see nothing in that state to be lamented, except its tendency to faci- 
litate the ambitious projects of Russia. If Ibrahim had crossed the 
chain of the Taurus, and marched upon Constantinople, it is probable 
that he might have taken possession of the seraglio, and expelled the 
Sultan. _ But this would be a mere change of names, not things. The 
fall of the Ottoman throne is an event that must inevitably happen ; for 
the seeds of decay are too far advanced towards maturity throughout the 
whole system of its power to be checked by the rude energies of a 
warrior, however successful he may have been in the field. The con- 
quest of Constantinople by Ibrahim might have postponed the ruin that 
awaits the sovereignty ; but it could not have prevented a catastrophe 
which is clearly prefigured in all the modern annals of that country. 

Alexander familiarly described Constantinople as the key of his own 
house, We look upon it also as the key of our house in India. It would 
enable Russia to become a formidable maritime state, to contend with 
us in the Mediterranean, to cut up our trade in the Levant, and to pre- 
pare those resources which may enable her to maintain a vast army on 
foot in India. Shut out from the Dardanelles, we should have no means 
of reaching her fleets in the Black Sea, whence provisions and stores 
might be supplied in abundance for her troops employed in the East. 
These are all serious consequences, against which it is our positive dut 
to guard in good time, even though that duty may be attended with dif- 
ficulties of an extraordinary nature. ; 

It has been suggested that the Roumeliotes, who have recently evinced 
some signs of civilization, shoald be substituted for the half military 
rabble who now occupy the capital, and that in this manner a new state 
should be gradually formed in confederacy with a number of others, 
somewhat upon the principle of the Jonian islands. This would, of 
necessity, be a work of time. It would be strenuously opposed by 
Russia and Austria. It would not be cordially supported by France ; 
and we fear that even if it were strongly urged by France and Eng- 
land, there are not materials at present in the European or Asiatic pro- 
vinces of Turkey, for the construction of solid federal governments, 
either monarchical or republican. 

Let this be, however, as it may, no man can hesitate to declare, that 
whatever consequences are likely to follow, it is the interest of England 
to prevent Constantinople from ever becoming the capital of the Russian 
empire, or the seat of sovereignty for any prince connected either by 
family or political ties with the dynasty of the Czar. No art of diplo- 
macy—and we may feel assured that Count Nesselrode will exhaust all 
the great resources of his talents on this occasion—can now veil the 
intentions of his government. The treaty of July, in every feature of 
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it, betrays forethought and preparation against the naval power of Eng- 
land, i iaadelees” ont pla war: Of war wé have the greatest 
horror. It is the most atrocious trait of savage life which still adheres 
lapse of another century—when the great interests of powerful states will 
be regulated by legislation,—by # periodical-congress ‘composed of the 
representatives of all nations. But until that period shall arrive, the 
ambition of rulers is to be kept in check only by the’alternative of 
war; and if we are destined to contend with Russia for the possession of 
India, before Hindostan shall start up as an independent empire, it will 
be much more advantageous to us to fight the battle in the Bosphorus 
than upon the confines of Persia. ! 

It is perfectly manifest that resistance to the policy of Russia will be 
the task—the unavoidable duty of England alone. We had thought 
until lately that we could confidently look upon France as’ anJally in 
every cause that might be connected with the interests of-liberty and 
civilization. But the expressions of the Duke de Broglie; who, although 
no longer minister for foreign affairs, must be supposed-to have spoken 
the sentiments of Louis Philippe—he is said to be his own foreign 
minister at least, if not his own cabinet—betray the fact that the neu- 
trality of France has been already purchased by Russia. But it is not 
the first time that England has had to contend single-handed against 
more than one of the great powers of Europe. If-we can settle the 
matter by negotiation, so much the better. If Nicholas be really actu- 
ated by that generous and disinterested spiritfor which his ministers 
and his journals give him so much credit, he can have no objection to 
place the settlement of this entire question in the hands of a congress. 
If he be actuated by no spirit of aggrandizement, he can further offer 
no solid objection to the proposal, that the negotiations should proceed 
upon a basis which admits, first, the cessation of ‘Turkish power in 
Europe, and, secondly, the restoration of Constantinople, and an: ade- 
quate portion of the Ottoman territory to the rule of a Christian sdve- 
reignty ; its independence to be guaranteed in the:same manner as that 
of Greece, by the leading states. All the world sees and acknowledges 
that there is no chance whatever of reconstituting the Turkish ‘sove- 
reignty, even if such a course were desirable to be pursued. :The throne 
is fallen for ever. We should, therefore, act upon what we see going on 
before our eyes, and not permit ourselves to be deluded by diplomatic 
fictions and forms, at a moment especially when they are put forward 
for the purpose of cajoling us until the season shall be ripe for carrying 
into execution projects of the most extensive nature, by which all the 
great powers of Europe are to be benefited with the exception of England. 


M. M, 
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- AN ADVENTURE AT ST. HELENA, IN MAY, 1816. 


Ir. blew a gale and rained heavily: the Compauy’s fleet, having 
threaded its passage safely through the numerous islands of the China 
Sea, the Straits.of. Banca and of Sunda, was lying-to, under. shelter of 
the small desert.isle of Crockatoo, waiting for a more favourable or less 
boisterous breeze. 

“ A sail, Sir!’? said the very young chief officer of one of the finest 
of the Indiamen, to his captain, who had just come on deck after break- 
fast. | 

“ A sail! hey! What do you make of her?” 

“« English, Sir; a queer one, I suspect—I am pretty sure; a free- 
trader.” 

“ A free-trader! zounds !”’ cried the.captain, with more of an oath 
than I choose to transcribe; for his ire was up at the thought of the 
“ free-trade,’ which threatened to make som . terrible 5 into the 

fer, privil and profit of the East India Company, his ve 
sated sad aide cute first intruder that had ventured to er lyee 
nose on these hitherto forbidden seas. 

** Let me have the entter, Sir, if you please,’’ resumed the officer, 
“and I shall be able to get near her; we shall know the truth, and we 
shall hear the news.”’ 

“ The cutter! what, in such a sea as this !”’ 

But the captain was prevailed upon, the cutter manned, and off.went 
the chief. 

As.soon as the master of the free-trader observed that one of the fleet 
had dispatched a boat, he put on a clean shirt, and, with the sole addi- 
tion of a pair of trowsers, stood on his deck to receive the Company’s 
smart young officer. 

*¢ Good morning to you, Sir. Free-trader, I presume ?”’ 

The master bowed awkwardly, and smiled significantly. 

“ Where are you bound ?”’ 

“ To Batavia, Sir. Tell me, if you please, where I am now ?”’ 

“That island is Crockatoo, uninhabited, but overrun with wild vege- 
tation and’ wild animals. Some of us were on it yesterday, in the agree- 
able company of boa-constrictors and uncivilized hogs; one of the hogs, 
however, we made tame enough, for I have just breakfasted on part of 
him. Have you any newspapers on board ?”’ 

“Yes, I can give you some.” 

“ Any particular news, Sir?” 

“No, Sir; nothing particular since the great battle.” 

“ The great battle! what great battle ?”’ 

The master stared and grinned. 

“Why surely, Sir, you must know of the great battle of Waterloo, 
where the Duke of Wellington and Bonyparte met hand to hand, and 
fought in armour? Wellington beat, took Bony prisoner, and there he 
is locked up safe and sound at St. Helena.” 

The newspapers were put into the hands of the astonished chief ; down 
he slipped into his boat, set a sail in spite of wind and weather, and was 
soon among the fleet again ; here it was comparatively calm, and he took 
good care to pass close by the commodore, 
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** How now, Mr. Madcap! where the——” 

“* News, Sir! great news!”’ bawled out the chief, as. he held up the 
newspapers,in one hand, and waved his hat with the other. _. 

On the cutter, and save and except the words, “* Victery— 
Wellington— armour— Buonaparte—St. Helena ”’-—(the last words 
shouted very powerfully)—nought met the ears of theattentive listeners. 
The fleet were watching his proceedings, and so expressive was his dumb 
show that no one mistook his meaning ; and before he was on the deck 
of his own ship, she had fired a gun for joy, and hoisted a signal for 
her consorts to come like good gossips, and hear the news, 

Although now sheltering in a nook of the distant China Sea, St. 
Helena was the very first land they were to visit : accordingly, in about 
fifty days after the little scene just sketched, on a beautiful morning in 
May, the China fleet was seen advancing towards the always interesting 
and now far-famed island of St. Helena. 

The simple inhabitants had not yet recovered from their astonishment 
at the great and unwelcome event that had befallen them. Their impe- 
rial prisoner, their King’s military governor and his troops, the watchful, 
grim-looking vessels of war, the harassing interior regulations, the 
system of espionage, and the scarcity of provisions, were all great and 
crying evils that had fallen upon them unawares, without power to,avert, 
or hope to escape. The arrival of the China fleet had hitherto been an 
event of the first importance, the signal for trade and business, for joy 
and festivity. Among the fair sex, too, an unusual degree of interest was 
excited, for zaarriages were sometimes made as well as bargains, But 
although its approach was welcomed now with as much warmth as ever, 


it could not we oe the effects, or ease the weight, of the huge night-mare 
0 


that had settled on the island. 

_Theshrouds and decks of the Company’s ships were alive with human 
beings, regarding with intense interest the isolated rock they were ap- 
proaching ; the variety of age, sex, colour, and condition, produced but 
little difference in the individual feeling of the moment. _ The listless and 
delicate female (scarcely to be recognized, from her long residence in 
voluptuous Jndia, as belonging to the race of active and intelligent Eng- 
lishwomen) raises herself from her couch, and, with unusual excitement 
of mind and body, ascends the poop-ladder without assistance, and, 
regardless of being jostled by the crowd, exclaims, *‘ Is this read/y Si. 
Helena, and is Buonaparte really here!’ The spoiled, over-d , yet 
lovely children cling round their dark and turbaned attendants, and 
half-fearful, half-curious, learn from them that a burrah-satb. of Europe, 
very powerful and very wicked, has been caught and chained down upon 
that rock. 

An English sailor, perched on the yard-arm, calls to one of his mess- 
mates, (who he knew had been a fisherman at St. Helena for some 
time,) with— 

** I say, Bill, this fishing-nook of yours makes a snug berth for old 
Nap, don’t it?” 

** Aye, I warrant,” says Bill, “ none of his French frogs will be for 
leaping up there after him; although, for the matter of that, if they 
knew as much about the place as I do, they might leap to some tune.”” 

* Ha! ha!—we all know thou art a clever fellow in thine own con- 
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ceit, Bill; and I dare say thou thinkest thou could’st scud off with Nap 


‘stuck upon thy shoulder, waving his little cocked hat as a'* good bye to 


ye’ to the governor, and all the ships and regiments that are here to 
him. Which way would’st thou go ?—fly up into the air, or dive 
into the sea? on the back of an albatross, or in the sees of a whale ?” 

* In the belly of a good whale-boat would,I do it. Give me a dark 
night, and little Nap on a certain nook that I could name; give me a 
whale-boat of my own choosing, and a trusty fellow or so like thee, 
Ned; fine weather, some water, grub, and tobacco, not forgetting a drop 
of the stuff, and if I did not land him in nine days on the coast of 
Brazil——” 

“ Wheu! Bill, thy tongue travels fast—I’ll pose thee at thy first 
starting: how is Nap ever to get to the certain nook thou talkest about ? 
What becomes of all the soldiers and sentries, and all the ears and eyes 
on the island—hey, my friend ?” 

“ Well, well,”’ retorted Bill, * I dare to say that part of the business 
would not be found so hard to master as it looks. If it were a king of 
ours, or such like, instead of this little devil incarnate, what has set us 
all on a blaze, you would see what I would do.” And so saying, Bill 
turned on his heel. 

But among the captain and his officers, together with the military 
gentlemen and the civilians on board, scarcely a word was breathed : 
there they stood with their spy-glasses glued to their eyes ; an occasional 
order, or the trying to make out the directions stuck up at different 
points of the island, in large white letters on black boards, alone broke 
their silence. 

At last, under certain signals, directions, and cautions, the Indiamen 
anchored; and then, again, after certain permissions and limitations, 
they were visited by boats from the shore, and by those of the ships of 
war. A list of regulations for their conduct was given, and a gentle hint 
that the shorter their stay, the more agreeable it would be considered by 
the presiding powers. The answers to the questions with which every one 
who came on board was overpowered, the strange stories, the mysterious 
warnings, excited rather than allayed the intense curiosity felt by all. 

** Pray, Sir,’’ said the chief officer already mentioned, to a gentleman 
in office, “ is it possible to pay a visit to Buonaparte—to see and to 
converse with him ?” 


“ It is possible, if you can procure the necessary permission, rt, 
and guides. Mine is the passport-office, and I dare say I shall be able 
to manage it for you.” 


The young man thanked him most warmly, and continued— 

“ To-morrow I shall not be able to leave the ship; but if I call on 
you early the following morning——”’ 

“ One shall be ready for you,” interrupted his new friend. 

In the meantime a movement of the same nature was taking place 
among the captains of the China fleet: they received a promise from the 
admiral that passports should be ready for them on the next morning ; 
and they agreed to go in a body and pay their respects to Napoleon. 

Accordingly, the next morning the captains, in full dress, assembled 
on shore; passports, horses, and escorts were ready; everything was 
conducted in the strictest form, according to the regulations. They 
arrived at Longwood, and were ushered into the drawing-room, the cur- 
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tains of which were very much closed, and it was some time before they 
could see anything, after the dazzling light they had just emerged from. 
Ina few minutes a door at the farther end was thrown open, and Napo- 
leon entered. He advanced, they bowed— 7 

** Quel est votre plaisir?” (that is, “ What do you want?’’) : 

“We are the captains of the China fleet which artived yesterday, 
and are come, Sir, to pay you our respects.” 

“ Your ships are very large, are they not?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

“ How many guns do you carry ?”’ 

“ Thirty.” 

** And you ?”” (to a second.) 

** And what ship do you command ?” (to a third.) 

And after one or two more abrupt, and not very poimted questions, he 
made a bow, and exit by the same way he entered. ‘The captains 
moved off, mounted their horses, and had a very hot ride back. 

During that day, too, many of the officers and ‘passengers procured 
passports ; some were received and some 'were not, but all appeared dis- 
satisfied. Nothing, however, could damp the ardour of our friend, 
the chief. He had received that day, during the absence of his cap- 
tain, amongst other visitors, the mihtary officer in immediate attend- 
ance on the person of Napoleon, and had an opportunity of showing him 
some civilities. A young naval officer had settled to accompany him, 
and horses were to be ready for both at an appointed hour the following 
morning. 

The morning rose most splendidly ; and full of hope and animation, 
and ripe enough for frolic, our young friend landed, and meeting his ex- 
pected companion, they went to the office for the promised passports. 
Alas! who can describe their consternation and disappointment on being 
informed that an order had just been vps from head-quarters to 

ant no more passports, except especially authorized; as the privil 
had been baie the gatoadlion aig: wall had become a source of iii 
ance to the general. What was to be done? the case was hopeless ; 
but as the horses were in readiness, it was decided they should ride up 
to the camp. 

“ At all events,” said the lieutenant, “ you will have an interesting 
ride, and a good tiffin ; and who knows but that you may, after all, get 
a distant view of the great little man ?” 

With this the chief was forced to be satisfied, and off they went, It 
was not without interest that the stranger, having reached by the zigzag 
road the top of the first hill, observed, by the indication of his compa- 
nion, the residences of Bertrand and Montholon; from thence. the road 
led strait to the encampment, a distance of about five miles from the 
town, at which they arrived between one and two o’clock. Here the 
naval officer, who was well known, and the stranger, met with a kind re- 
ception, and came in for a capital tiffin. 

Our friend, however, soon slipped away, and amused himsélf with 
strolling in and about the encampment, looking with a longing eye to 
the summit of the opposite hill, where stood Longwood. The side ‘of that 


hill, he remarked, was potato-ground, On descending towards it from 
the eminence on which he stood, he entered a garden where seyeral 
Chinese were busily employed ; they looked surprised at the entrance of . 
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a stranger, but when he addressed them in their own language he quite 
won their hearts, and after a little confab he strolled unquestioned quietly 
along. ; He left the garden, and suddenly (without probably venturin 
to question himself as to his intentions) threw himself on his hands an 
knees, and began to climb. the forbidden hill, under shelter of the large 
and thickly-sown potato plants. He reached the summit, and, creeping 
through a hole at the bottom of a,hedge, found himself in an outer yard 
opposite the stable, where’ the horses were getting ready for the empe- 
ror’s afternoon ride. 

It so happened that the medical gentleman. of his own ship had also 
taken tiffin at’a friend’s that’ day, and afterwards had,’ like ouryhero, 
strolled ‘out to stare about him. His eye caught the figure of his young 
chief in the garden, and observed it disappear amongst the potato plants 
on the apres side. From a knowledge‘of his disposition, and of his 
uncontrollable whim to have an interview with Napoleon, which he was 
aware the order at the passport-office had rendered it impossible for him 
lawfully to gratify, he felt convinced the young man was about getting 
him into some serious scrape; and, without » moment’s hesitation, 
down dived the good doctor into the ravine also, and was up the opposite 
side nearly as soon as the chief; but, instead of emerging by the stables, 
he had made his sortie at the other end of the house, right through which 
he boldly walked, (to-his own utter astonishment, and that of everybody 
else afterwards,) and, without question or hindrance, reached the stable- 
yard, and confronted the astonished chief. 

After a few ejaculations, explanations, and representations, the 
doctor was prevailed upon, as they were there, to stay and have a peep 
at the emperor; who, they were assured, would be out presently, to 
take a few turns upon the terrace with Las Casas, before he mounted. 
Accordingly they sheltered themselves by the raised bank of the terrace, 
from which, when they stooped or sat down, they were not likely to be 
observed. At last, while peeping over, they beheld two figures slowly 
advancing in earnest conversation from the farther end of the terrace ; 
one was. bare-headed, but the other’ wore that identical, small, plain, 
cocked-hat, never to be mistaken and never to be forgotten—this was 
Napoleon. He had on a green single-breasted coat, with steel buttons, 
each button having a sporting device and all different ; white waistcoat, 
nankeen knee-breeches with buckles, and handsome silk stockings, care- 
fully put on, and showing to great advantage a leg and foot almost, effe- 
minately beautiful. Although short, Napoleon was. well and strongly 
made, and was not then: nearly so fat as he afterwards became; his 
appearance was far more striking and dignified than the two. English- 
men expected,; their eyes remained rivetted upon him until his nearer 
approach obliged them to dip, and they did not again look up until his 
back was turned; and there they waited patiently enough until the 
enperer and Las Casas had again reached the extremity of the terrace, 
and had again turned towards them. 

“T tell you what,” said the chief, “ you may do as you please, doctor, 
but hang me if I stay here any longer skulking and playing at bo-peep ! 
Come, doctor, follow me, and let us behave as men!” 

So saying, he sprang upon the terrace, and the poor, doctor, with a 
heavy sigh, and “I see how it will end!” scrambled up too. 

The sudden appearance of the two intruders brought Napoleon and 
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Las Casas to a stand; the latter, however, immediately advanced and 


met — 
wish to speak to the emperor, gentlemen?” he inquired, 


politely ing. 
e wish it very much, indeed,” said the chief. 
es If we do not intrude,” said the doctor. 
‘** Permit me the honour of introducing you!” 

They took off their hats and par was an interesting moment ; 
the Count introduced them as two English gentlemen; the Emperor 
took off his hat, bowed very low and replaced it. A glance of surprise 
and —— was exchanged between him and Las Casas; but no ques- 
tions as to how they had made their entry im that direction were asked. 
Napoleon, who oar in high good-humour, immediately his ques- 
tioning mode of conversation ; he a in French, which was inter- 


preted by Las Casas, but he seem perfectly to understand without 
cap tation their English replies. 


t ship do you = baldig | to?” 

es ‘ The East-Indiaman.”’ 

** What situation do you hold ? ” 

** Chief officer.” 

“ How many guns do you >” 

-: Thirty-six.” eset 

** What tonnage ?” 

“« Fifteen hundred.” 

“ How many men ?”’ 

“« A hundred and eighty.” 

** Indeed! why, ~ could cope with a frigate !’’ 

** We have already done so.” 

** How? where ?”’ 

*€ In the action against Admiral Linois.”* 

** Were you | in that action?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

His ex-Majesty looked glum, and turning to the doctor— 

‘“* What are you ?” 

** Surgeon on board the same ship,” 

** Where were you educated ? ” 

** At Edinburgh.’ 

“ You could not have studied in a better school: have you observed 
much of the medical practice of the Chinese?” 

“ T have had occasional opportunities of doing so,” 

’ They are very fond of blistering, are they not?” 

“ Yes, they have recourse to it in almost every complaint.” 


“ How do they raise the blister ?—by the use of cantharides or by 
friction ?” 


“ By friction, mostly.” 

“ What is your general opinion of Chinese medical practice ? ” 

* minae it is very indifferent—very far behind the European.” 
ee again turned to the chief officer— 


hat does your principally consist of, besides tea ?”” 
“* Nankeens, silks, and drugs.” 


* What is the proportion of tea?” 
** Four-fifths of the whole.” 
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*¢ Can you name how many chests of tea you carry, and their average 
weight ?”’ 

e Twenty-two thousand chests, weighing on the average ninety 
pounds each,” 

This Napoleon repeated with a gesture of astonishment :—‘* And at 
how much do you value your cargo?” 

“ At six hundred thousand pounds,” 

The Emperor paused and took snuff. 

“ What other parts of the East have you yourself visiteds, besides 
China ?” 

“ Our Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay; beside vari- 
ous islands, and different parts of the coast.” 

At this moment another party was observed advancing along the 
terrace; it consisted of General and Madame Montholon, General and 
Madame Bertrand, and a stranger, whom one of the generals intro- 
duced as a supercargo from China; he had obtained his special permis- 
sion and had arrived with his passport, The two ladies were hand- 
somely but not showily dressed; India shawls of great value, stylish 
Parisian bonnets, and very pretty well-dressed feet, were not lost upon 
our sea-faring gentlemen. Madame Montholon was dark, with fine 
black eyes, and a countenance of much intelligence; Madame Bertrand 
was fairer—she was lively and graceful. 

Napoleon addressed the supercargo:— You are going home from 
China ? ”’ 

“* Yes, Sir.” 

“ Then, I suppose, you have made a very large fortune ?” 

“ Not very large.” 

“ Not a hundred thousand pounds ?”’ 

“O no, Sir!” 

“ Eighty thousand, then ?”’ 

** Not so much,” 

“ Fifty thousand ?” 

** Not more than forty.” 

“ Not more! why, that’s not much> aa fortune. Are you married ?”’ 

** Yes, Sir.” 

“‘ Is your wife on board with you 

* No, she is not?” 

** Then where is she?” 

“ She has already returned to England.” 

“ Did you accompany her thither? ”’ 

“No, I did not.” 

** What, did you allow her to go in a ship alone all that way ?” 

“ Ye—es,’’ said the supercargo, looking a little disconcerted. 

Napoleon shook his head, took snuff, and glanced round at the 
two ladies; the attention of both, however, was attracted by something 
on the ground, and Madame Bertrand, especially, was very busy making 
figures on the gravel with the point of her toe. The conversation was 
resumed. 

** What is the opinion of the Chinese as to the English navy ?” 

“ Sir, I cannot exactly tell you; I have never had an opportunity of 
ascertaining.” 

“ J fortunately have,” interrupted the young chief, Napoleon turned 
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towards him: “ No nation can have a higher opinion of anything 
belonging to another, than the Chinese have of the English na 

“It shows their good sense,” said Na n; “I, too, ave the 
highest opinion of the English navy. Of what,” continued he, address- 
ing the het “of what kind are the Chinese vessels of war ?”” 

“They are large junks, carrying | from three to five hundred men, 
and from twenty-five to thirty guns.’ 

“ Indeed! how many wou dit it require to take an English frigate ?”’ 

“ Thirty would not take her.” 

** How you talk! what, thirty, manned and armed as you have de- 
scribed, not take a single frigate !”’ 

** In my opinion they would not take her.” 

“ Why pee 

“* Because the Chinese are ignorant of even the first principles of the 
management of a vessel of war; crowds of men are jammed together on 
the decks of their junks, without order or discipline, appearing to serve 
no purpose but that of interrupting each other, or that of being swept 
away by the well-directed fire of their enemy. They have guns, always 
in wretched condition, and shot; but the latter of all sizes being mixed 
together, you will see the men running backwards and forwards until 
they can find a shot to fit - 

Napoleon interrupted him by laughing, and cried out—“ Oh! enough, 
enough! I yield the point.’ 

** Permit me, Sir,’’ resumed the chief, “* to relate an occurrence which 
will strongly confirm what I have stated. In the year 1803, an English 
eighteen-gun-brig was dismasted in a typhoon, and in much distress. 
The piratical fleet of junks lying off Macao observed her, and concluded 
she would become an easy prey. They made towards her; the brig, 
well knowing their character, prepared as well as she was able. They 
advanced, and fired: she gave them a broadside; and, notwithstanding 
the overpowering disadvantages under which she laboured, in a very 
short time several of the junks were sunk, and the rest made off 
disabled.”’ 

Napoleon appeared interested by this anecdote. He then asked whe- 
ther the French missionaries in China were getting on in their vocation. 
The chief replied that, “ as far as his information extended, those who 
could teach somewhat else beside their religion were doing well: those 
among them who were masters of languages, mathematics, astronomy, 
&c., were encouraged and permitted to teach ; the others were rejected.” 

** Are there any Frenchmen in Canton ?” 

** Not any.” 

“ No!—not one ?”’ 

“Oh! I recollect, there is one: the cook of the Factory is a French- 
man. > 

At this Napoleon laughed heartily, and the rest of the party joined in 
his mirth. 

It was now time to think of departing. The supercargo took his 
leave, and, accompanied by the generals and their ladies, left the terrace. 
Our two gentlemen then made their bow. Napoleon parted from them 
with much cordiality, repeatedly waving his hand, and saying, “ Bon 
voyage, Messieurs, bon voyage!’”? Down plunged the two culprits 
amongst their friends, the potatoes, under whose shelter they were ena- 
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bled: to-reach the bottom, as they had ascended, unperceived, although 
sentinels were pacing about in all-directions. On-looking up they per- 
ceived:Napoleon' and Las Casas observing’ them with’ great attention, 
They reached*the encampment in safety; and, as their horses were put 
up in different directions, they parted, agreeing to waive all ceremony, 
and: eachto make the best of his way. ‘The ‘officers, who, when our 
friend had left them, had just finished tiffin, had now just’ began dinner 
(no wonder provisions were getting scarce in’ St. Helena). The stranger 
was again hospitably invited in ; but, for good reasons of his own, aivilly 
declined, took leave of his friend, the naval lieutenant, and mounting 
his horse, galloped away. ’ >a 

He spared not whip or spur, and about seven in the evening reached 
the town. He went to the house of the well-known hospitable Jew of 
St. Helena, and was not sorry to find himself in his comfortable parlour, 
assisting’ his fair daughter in the duties of the tea-table. A thundering 
rap at the door!—a rap so loud and unusual, that the master of the 
house himself rose up to answer it. - A parley. ? 

* Pray, Sir, can you give any information concerning an officer of one 
of the Company’s ships who has been riding about the country to-day— 
a very-young man, dressed in a blue sartout-coat, nankeen trowsers, and 
a blue velvet waistcoat, with smart gold-dangling buttons on it?” 

** No, Shir,”’ said the trembling Jew, “ I really cannot.” 

** You have neither seen nor heard of any such person ?” 

** No surely; Shir.” 

** Have you’any visiters this evening ?”’ | 

“No, Shir, not at’ preshent, Vould you like to valk in, Shir, and 
take a dish of tea?’ 

“No, [thank you. Good night.” 

*\I vish you a very good night, Shir;”? and'the Jew gently closed his 
door... “Shut up every vindow ‘in de house, and every door; and give 
me some: tea, girl’; for my tongue is dry vid de lies I have been telling. 
f say;”’ continued he, eyeing the culprit, “'vhere have you been vid your 
smart velvet vaistcoat and your Maltese buttons? ~ Vhat have you 
been at to-day? » Hark! don’t you hear? they are going rapping at 
every door in de street. Vhat hash been de matter ?”’ 

A candid explanation of the whole immediately ensued. The good 
Jew sighed; shook his head, and turned up his eyes; but his daughter, 
in spite‘of her filial sympathy, appeared vastly to enjoy the adventure. 

At four o’clock the next morning our friend was disturbed from his 
sound sleep and comfortable bed by the Jew, who came literally to turn 
him out, and to get him on board without delay. He was just dressed, 
wrapped up in a cloak, and about taking leave of his worthy host, when 
the purser of one of the Company’s ships requested admittance. “ I 
have come expressly to tell you,” said he, addressing the chief, “ to slip 
me fast as you possibly can; nets are laying for you'in every di- 
rection.” 

In a few minutes after this hint our friend was on the jetty. An 
Indiaman’s boat, but not belonging to his own ship, had just reached it, 
and landed the steward to look after his marketing. 

> I say, my good fellows, give mea east’ on board the ——, will you?” 

‘Ay, ay, Sir—come along.” And in a very short time he drew 
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free breath on his own deck. Down he dived into his cabin, got rid of 
his shore-traps, and at his usual hour was demurely pacing the deck, 
and _piving his accustomed orders. The doctor, who had got safe on 
board the preceding evening, and he, exchanged glances, but nothing 
more, A good breakfast, at which neither of their appetites seemed to 
fail them, succeeded; and immediately afterwards the usual signal an- 
nounced the captain’s boat. As he passed along the deck he beckoned 
to his conscious chief, and they went together into his cabir. 

“* Were you at Longwood yesterday ?”’ 

“* Yes, Sir.” 

** Without a passport ?” 

“ Yes.” 

And then came a little explosion on the part of the captain, eonclud- 
ing with—* And the worst of it is, I have been declaring all the morn- 
ing that you never left the ship the whole day, and that therefore it could 
not have been you. What’s to be done ?””—A pause.—* I must get an 
order from our commodore to be off instantly with my consort, or they'll 
nab you to a certainty.” 

Away went the captain and got the desired order. The China fleet, 
when they leave St. Helena, always proceed home in pairs, not in a body. 
By the time the captain returned on board all was ready to weigh; and 
by noon they and their consort were gliding swiftly away from the spell- 
bound isie of St. Helena, in which as many strange spirits seemed to 
have been suddenly conjured up as ever gambolled in the “ vexed Ber- 
moothes.”” 

The story began to be buzzed about the ship in all shapes, and with 
many curious and valuable additions, until it settled down into a regular 
and well-spun yarn. “I say,” said Bill, the St. Helena fisherman, with 
a sly leer to his messmate, in reference to their former conversation ; 
* what do you think of my scheme now,—no such difficult job, hey ?— 
when people can walk like spirits up to Longwood, and down from Long- 
wood, and among the stables, and through the house, and then stand 
talking at their ease, as though they were bullet-proof, on an open ter- 
race. I say, what became that day of aii the eyes and ears on the 
island ?”” 

But after this time new and stricter regulations were enforced. The 
affair was not a little enjoyed when yonpaaly understood by the exile and 
his court ; but we believe it was the first and last amusement of the kind 
which was afforded them. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF KEAN. 


HIS APPEARANCE IN LONDON (1814), AND ANECDOTES OF THE 
ACTOR AND THE MAN FROM THAT PERIOD TO HIS DEATR, 


Kxan’s appearance in the metropolis, though goenty attributed to 
Dr. Drury, was, in fact, ouly indirectly effected by him. The tragedian 
was in early life a strange mixture of perseverance and carelessness. In 
1804 or 1805, when he was strolling under the banners of Lavarock, and 
acted at Weedon, he announced himself in his benefit bills—*“ Valcour, 
Mr. Kean, his first appearance since his severe indisposition.” It ap- 
pears, therefore, that at the early age of seventeen, he knew and prac- 
tised all the little arts that in such a life create a temporary distinction. 
In the latter year, he was stage-manager for old Simpson (a strolling 
manager, of as much notoriety in his sphere, as even Tate Wilkinson 
was in his); and bills, still extant, show that Kean neglected nothing 
that could give weight to his exertions, or draw attention to his efforts, 
He applied continually to the London theatres ; but his letters were, as 
unsupported applications generally are, answered by a polite negative, 
Dr. Drury mentioned Kean’s talent to Pascoe Grenfell, M.P., then one 
of the committee of Drury-lane theatre, and to the latter gentleman’s 
perseverance, it is that the London public are indebted for the delight 
Kean’s genius so long afforded them. Mr. Grenfell, however, only went 
as far as getting a competent judge appointed to witness the actor’s 
efforts at Dorchester: still his influence must have been powerfully used, 
for those who know the routine of our national theatres are aware that it 
is extremely rare that any manager can be induced to send 120 miles for 
the purpose of seeing one actor only, I would instance even the case 
of Miss E. Tree, who had the recommendation of Mr. Harley, and, of 
course, her sister Maria: it was known that a delay occurred in any 
definite arrangement, until the late Mr. Calcraft could kill two birds with 
one stone, and by going to B witness at one journey the perform- 
ances of the lady in question, her sister Anne, and a Mr. § » who 
was then in treaty for tragedy at Drury-lane. Kean, im applying 
for situations in London, referred to many persons besides Dr. Drury ; 
and at the period in question, the close of 1813, had written to Elliston* 
(Olympic theatre) ; Carruthers (Royalty) ; and Branscomb (Surrey). 
Thus, then, stands the account :—to the fortunate circumstance of Dr. 
Drury being acquainted with Mr. Grenfell much was-owing; but to 
the sound judgment of Mr. Arnold, Kean’s success was attributable: for 
80 anxious was he to appear, and so confident of his powers, that he 
would have played Richard and Harlequin the first night, if such an 
absurdity had been proposed to him. Among the persons to whom Kean 
had referred in many of his applications for engagement, may be men- 
tioned the late General Sir James Doyle, Mr. A. Cherry, Mr. . 
and his relatives, a family then of much importance at Clonmel, and 
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* The time that had elapsed between his last application to Drury-lane and his 
appearance was many months, for he “wrote in,’ as it is termed, from Exeter 
about the early part of the summer of 1813, acted first in London, January 26th, 
1814. His engagement at the Olympic was so nearly settled, that Klliston threat 
ened him with an action for breach, 
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who were themselves engaged in the private theatricals at that time 
pares to the sister kingdom; Ann of Swansea, whose judgment, 

ing herself of the Kemble family, might have been considered valu- 
able, and, lastly, to Mrs. Jordan *. 

The state of the theatre was such that anything promising a chance 
of even temporary or moderate attraction would have been caught at 
with eagerness. Comedy they found would not draw,—though they 
boasted that season of the names of Elliston, Munden, Bannister, Dow- 
ton, Oxberry, Knight, Lovegrove, Irish Johnstone, Wrench, Decamp, 
Wallack, and Wewitzer; Miss Kelly, Mrs. Davison, Mrs. Edwin, Mrs. 
Glover, Mrs. Sparks, Mrs. Orger, Miss Mellon, and Mrs. Horn, (with 
many others ;)—a phalanx of talent, that, though no Croaker, I fear our 
two theatres can never again hope to rival. With this comedy company 
Drury's benches were unfilled. Braham, T. Phillips, Bellamy, Smith, 
Master Barnett, Mrs. Dickons, and Mrs. Bland, could not attract them 
to an opera; nor Mrs. Bartley, Rae, Raymond, Pope, Wroughton, and 
Sowerby, to a tragedy—though one from the pen of Coleridge had been 
produced, with every aid that the theatre could afford it. Their greatest 
reliance immediately before Kean’s appearance was on “ Lodoiska ’’ t 
and their Christmas pantomime. 

Under these circumstances, it is hard to conceive why Kean should, 
after once having been engaged, have been treated in the manner gene- 
rally supposed. The fact of his having acted with some duplicity as 
regarded his treaty with Elliston may have done somewhat, and cer- 
tainly his own shrinking manner more: he loitered about the doors of 
the theatre or waited in the passage or ante-room, like one who had no 
right there; and though he endured many a heart pang, yet he was not 
purposely neglected. In this world, the powerful in any class do not 
(perhaps they cannot) walk out of the rail-road of custom to bring 
patient merit from the shade. 

A stranger in the porter’s-room of a theatre royal, gentle reader, is 
generally looked upon as a “ suspicious person,” and soon becomes sub- 
ject of general inquiry amongst the gossips of the theatre; but Kean 
was not unknown, though his purpose was; he was known to Mrs. 
Bartley, for he had played Glenalvon to her Lady Randolph, &c.; he 
was known to Rae, to Elliston, to T. Dibdin—to Hughes and Oxberry, 
intimately: the two latter actors knew his powers well, but Hughes, who 
had had the latest evidence of them, was himself but a novice in the 
theatre, having only appeared two months before Kean. Several ill- 
natured stories have been currently repeated respecting the insults Kean 
received, but his sensitiveness made him misconstrue much, and, humble 
as his manner was, it was truly a proud humility. It has been said that 
he had no dressing-room assigned him: this is untrue ; he did not choose 
to dress in the place allotted him by Mr. Wroughton (then the stage- 
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* I believe it is true that Mrs. Jordan was exceedingly dissatisfied when she found 
that he (Kean) was cast as her Don Felix in a provincial theatre ; but she after- 
wards spoke very flatteringly of histalents, and told him he might mention her name. 
Poor Kean, in telling this, said, with more vanity than good taste, ‘She did it be- 
cause she hated the Kembles:" it does not appear, however, that any body ever 
took the trouble to ask her any questions. 

+ I have no record to refer to as to the number of nights; but this melodrama 
was repeated ad nauseam; and to the remonstrances of those who held free admis- 
sions, the reply was, it was the on/y ‘hing that brought money. 
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manager), and in dudgeon went to the supernumeraries’-room and dressed 
there; but though, only the day previous to his appearance, he had 
received a letter from his theatrical friends advising him against his 
rash attempt—though Mr. Knight had volunteered his opinion that 
“Mr. Kean had better pass his evenings in the front, trying to improve 
himself by witnessing the performance of good actors”—though Mr. 
Rae had passed him in the hall without recognising him—though the 
committee had said “he could not do ’—though a certain set of under- 
lings had christened him, in their jocularity, “ Mr. Arnold’s hard-bar- 
gain,” Kean was not — dispirited: stungin heart and mind* he 
certainly was; but the night before his appearance he said, “ Let me 
once set my foot before the float (7. e. the stage-lights), and I'll let them 
see what lam.” In fact, he had one great attribute of genius—its irre- 
pressibility : all real and all imagined slights (and he was always too 
apt to imagine the existence of neglect towards him) only confirmed 
his resolution ; he did not come there merely to appear, he came there 
to succeed ; he relied on his own powers and on the public judgment, 
and the little, submissive, meek, and frightened man that had rehearsed 
Shylock was wholly lost when he assumed the gaberdine and beard. 
Very little interest appeared to be excited in the theatre ; at the call of 
** last music,” 7. e. the commencement of the overture, the first peeper 
through the curtain announced the fact of its being a “ shy domus,” 
which was replied to by ‘‘ What did you expect ? there’ll be nothing till 
half-price ;”? intimating that the pantomime might attract, but the new 
tragedian would not. On went Rae as Bassanio, in an especial ill-humour, 
and the early scenes of the play were altogether enacted with a listless 
and careless spirit. At last, the prompter.gave the word “ No. 3” to 
the call-boy, and he went to the green-room to call Shylock to his duty ; 
but Shylock was not in the green-room, and hadn’t been there : the boy 
went up to the dressing-room that had been allotted to the “ new gen- 
tleman’’—he was not there. Somewhat alarmed at this irregularity, the 
call-boy was hurrying back to report the fact, when he saw Shylock 
standing ready at the place at which he was to make his entrafice; as 
in duty bound, the young functionary said “You’re called, Sir.” “Thank 
you,”’ was the reply; and those were the only words (save those of 
Shakspeare) that Kean uttered that night, until the end of the fourth 
act, Shylock’s last scene. Stage-fright (which has been compared to 
sea-sickness) he certainly did not suffer from ; he dreaded the green- 
room more than a thousand audiences ; the pent-up hopes of years were 
now too near fulfilment for him to know the “‘ taste of fear.” Scene 
3rd, Act 1.—Shylock and Bassanio entered; his reception was cordial, 
not rapturous; he acknowledged it rather slightly, and began: the wings 
(7. e. stage entrances) were not over-crowded, though it is common for 
the actors to come to see a new one’s first scene ; however, “* come one, 
come all,’’—it mattered little then; ‘‘ he had got his foot to the float.’’ 


———— SS ————— 


* If it was worth while to name individuals who, as Irish Johnstone said, are 
darkling in their refulgent obscurity, what an odd list of ladies and gentlemen could 
be given who did not remember him, and wondered where he came from up to the 
26th January, 1814; but who in the months of March amused their friends by the 
anecdotes of where they had first met Mr. Kean, and to whom they had first ad; 
dressed the advice under which he was ultimately engaged. 
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Kean began to bestir himself the instant Bassanio left the stage ; he was 
warmly applauded at the lines 
“If I ean catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him.” 
When he replied to Antonio’s sneer, 
“ Ts your gold and silver ewes and rams?" 
“ T cannot tell—I make it breed as fast, "— ° 


there was laughter and applause; the scene went well, and as the act 
fell, a comedian who had been looking cn went into the green-room— 
a comedian who is himself, in his peculiar walk, an admirable actor—and 
addressing some one who had just entered, said, “ I say! he’s got a 
black wig and beard ; did you ever see Shylock in a black wig?” This 
is not quoted as an instance of ill-nature, for it was not said in that spi- 
rit, but as a proof of what a slight impression had been made on the 
mind of the actor in question by the new tragedian. Shylock does not 
reappear until Scene 4 in the second act; and, of course, it was ex- 
pected Kean would have gone into the green-room. Hollow as the pro- 
fessions might have been, had he done so he would there have been 
congratulated on his success; for badly as the actors of the theatre 
royal, Drury-lane, might be suspected of wishing towards the interloper, 
they would not have been wanting in such an outward mark of decency ; 
but Kean prowled about behind the scenes, didn’t require the attention 
of the call-boy, but was at his post when wanted. In his speech to 
Jessica (Mrs, Bland) he was much applauded, and the audience had 
become extremely attentive*, which was particularly shown by their ap- 
probation at his exit in this scene, when their plaudits must be considered 
rather as a sign of their general satisfaction than as extorted by his de- 
livery of 
“ Safe bind, safe find,— 
A proverb never stale in thrifty mind.” 

Act 3 commenced, Bassanio, Antonio, and Gratiano, and, in fact, all the 
characters save Shylock, Tubal, Salarino, and Salanio, were quietly seated 
in the green-room, when the dread rumble of reiterated plaudits burst 
on their ears—“ Again! again!! What could it be?” not “ Who could 
it be ?” for of that there was now no doubt. The green-room was cleared in 
an instant, and every character was at the wing to look at “ the little man in 
the black wig,” who was raging like a lion in the great scene with Tubal : 
the applause was, considering the Ty) aay: 4 of the audience, pro- 
digious ; as Oxberry very drolly said, “ How the devil so few of them 
kicked up such a row was marvellous!”? At the end of this scene Kean 
ran up stairs to the room where he had dressed to avoid his congratula- 
tors, and in the deep recesses of his own proud heart bury his joys. It 
appeared to those who were unused to Kean’s enunciation, that he had 
become hoarse from exertion, but in fact he was never in better voice. 
However, after him went Messrs. Raymond and Arnold, one bearing negus 
and the other oranges ; and believe me, “‘ my pensive public,” the fact 
of those great functionaries having done this proves that the impression 


rc cee —— —_—-— Se 


* It was a bitterly cold night, the house not half full, and the galleries, which 
were almost empty until half-past eight, had been, as twenty years ago they generally 
were, rather noisy. 
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he had made was by no means a slight one. The trial scene (though 
highly applauded) was rather an anti-climax in effect: such, in fact, it 
always was, for his scene with Salanio and Tubal was so overwhelming, 
that nothing could exceed it. Shylock ends in the fourth act, and be- 
fore the play was over, Kean had left the theatre*. 

Mr. Arnold had long enjoyed the reputation of being one of the best 
judges of acting in England; yet he was trammelled and not allowed to 
exercise his discretion at Drury-lane : for, notwithstanding what in these 
days would have been termed Kean’s “ triumphant success,” he was 
coldly announced to re-appear on that day week. 

But what was the feeling at the rival theatre? for be it known in those 
days, previous to the union, or as it has been more poetically expressed, 

“ Before Covent-garden theatre had married Drury-lane,” 

there was generally as much anxiety displayed to know how a new per- 
former succeeded at the other house as in hisown. The persons deputed 
reported progress, “ that it had gone very well, but that it couldn’t do ;”. 
one of the persons who delivered this judgment being a pantomimist, 
who never had, and up to this hour never has, spoken a word upon the 
stage. Indeed, if more instances were needed of the fallibility of the 
members of the profession in judging of one another, it is afforded by 
that of ,an actor at Drury-lane theatre, then obscure, but who 
rose indirectly through Kean’s appearance, saying repeatedly that the 
new tragedian had talent, but to name him in the same breath with 
such a man as Young was ridiculous. 

The only time I ever heard John Kemble speak of his great rival was 
before Coriolanus had seen Richard; he said, ** I must go myself, for I 
can’t form an idea of what he is; they tell me that he is like John 
Bologna,”’—a fact, that the writer of this erticle must confess he is 
amazed never to have heard mentioned in any other quarter: yet those 
who have seen Bologna’s Juan will own how striking the resemblance 
was, and that Kean was not dishonoured by the comparison: could 
Bologna have spoken as well as he acted, no one I have ever seen could 
for a moment have competed with him. 

Notwithstanding the effect produced by Shylock, so unwillingly is the 
wreath of genius accorded to the brow of a stranger, that there was no 
general feeling in theatrical circles of a master mind having risen amongst 
them, until after his performance of Richard. 

The anecdotes that follow have been thrown together to aid others 
hereafter in forming an estimate of his character as a man, or to trace 
the steps of the actor. From the January of 1814 to that of 1833, 
Edmund Kean was the star of the British stage, and what may be 
reckoned most noticeable in this nation of shopkeepers is, that his indi- 
vidual talents drew more, and for the exertion of those talents he him- 
self received more, than any three performers that co-existed with him. 
His books show a sum nearly averaging 10,000/. a year for eighteen 
years. How with his active life so vast a sum could have been expended— 
for he never gambled—is one of the things that those who knew him best 











* He walked to the theatre to play, and carried his own bundle, 

+ Lam not aware that any person of note in the profession was in the house on 
the night of his debit; very different was the feeling on the first appearance of 
Macr eady; among the persons present that night, (Oct, 1816,) were Kean, 
Bannister, Betty, Rae, and Young, 
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can never cease to wonder at. He had some silly habits of display,—such 
as travelling on all occasions in a carriage and four,—but his household 
expenses were always on a moderate scale; yet, a few days before his 
death, he was in danger of an arrest for a sum not exceeding 100/. 

Injury or insult struck deep into Kean’s heart ; and though he seldom, 
in words, betrayed his triumph when in after years he met those who had 
scoffed or scorned him, yet over his looks he did not hold equal mastery, 
and if once the cup went round, Kean could not always restrain his feel- 
ings from finding vent in language. 

Some one or two years after his metropolitan debit, he was engaged 
in the circuit of Mr. J- C . His success was immense, and he 
received nightly half the receipts of the house; the amount varied of 
course according to the size of the theatres, but the average exceeded 501. 

r night ; Kean’s share was brought to him each night, after the play, 

y Mr. J C , to whom however nothing could induce him to 
speak one word ; but with a doggedness that appeared premeditated, when 
the well-known knock came to the door of his dressing-room, he always 
said aloud to his attendant, “ M—tt, see what that man wants.” Years 
rolled on, and time, which generally strengthens our attachments and 
weakens our asperities, brought Mr. J C and Kean in contact, 
(about 1827,) when the once flourishing manager, stricken by sorrows 
and by years, was feeling the pangs of poverty his own exertions could no 
longer avert; his theatres had passed into other hands, and as an actor 
his services were not required. Kean came into a town where Mr. C 
was sojourning, and he applied to the tragedian to play one night for his 
benefit. Kean consented ; the night was fixed for the one after Kean’s 
engagement. Some nights previous to its occurrence, he, with some of 
the actors of the company, met ata tavern in the town; the room was a 
public one, where the comedians and many of the patrons of the 
theatre occasionally assembled ; there, on the occasion in question, was 
Mr. C ; the jest went round, not unaccompanied with the bowl, of 
course ; and the ci-devant manager, thinking all former ill feeling buried, 
rose, made a speech allusive to Kean’s generosity, and acquainted the 
company that Kean having known him in his prosperity, had consented to 
play gratuitously for his benefit. This was received with loud acclama- 
tions, amid which Kean rose, (and those who were present are as little 
likely to forget the expression of his countenance at that moment as in 
any of his dramatic triumphs,) and said, ‘‘ Don’t let us misunderstand 
one another; I am bound to you by no ties from former acquaintance ; 
1 don’t play for you because you was once my manager, or a manager. 
If ever man deserved his destiny, it is you ; if ever there was a family of 
tyrants, itis yours; I do not play for you from former friendship, but I 
play for you because you are a fallen man.” The effect was electrical, 
but the person to whom it was addressed pocketed the affront and the re- 
ceipts of the night in question, which were very great. Kean explained his 
conduct thus—I believe I may say exactly in these words: “ I am sorry 
that to —— I forgot myself; but when me and mine were starving. that 
fellow refused to let a subscription for me be entertained in the theatre.”’ 

One of his greatest peculiarities was to disappoint expectation by act- 
ing, in some known instance, entirely at variance with his friends’ anti- 
cipations. From his reputed generosity, many have imagined that he 
would, with ample largess, repay all favours conferred upon him in the 
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days .of his obscurity; but where expectancy stood highest, he was 


most often found wanting. To the party who lent him half-a-quinea on 
his wedding-day, he some years afterwards returned that amount with 
“ Mr. Kean’s compliments ;” yet he zealously exerted himself, and 

rocured a three years’ engagement for one person (who was unrecom- 
mended by talent), enabled that person to proceed to the theatre pro- 
perly equipped at his (Mr. Kean’s) expense, and lavished other kind- 
nesses upon that individual—for what? take the tragedian’s own words : 
“ was at Richmond when I walked down to play there for one 
night, sent by Sims; I was to have ten shillings for playing; the re- 
hearsal was called at ten; I sat up all night at the Harp, for I had no 
lodging, and started at six in the morning. About nine o’clock I was 
crossing Richmond Green, and was observed by , and invited to 
breakfast ; hungry enough I was, and I had not one halfpenny about 
me; I breakfasted and dined with ———, acted like a Trojan, and 
then walked back to London with my earnings (minus a parting-glass 
at Richmond). I shall never forget the invitation or the inviter—bis 
dat, qui cito dat.” 

Poor Kean, probably imagining that, with the multitude, it might 
favour the fiction of his Etonian education, was prone to the quotation of 
classical commonplaces ; and a story told of R. Phillips (his secretary) 
shows how much this weakness was remarked by his associates. Kean 
was at some nocturnal vigil, and Phillips waiting for him, when this 
colloquy arose :— 








Time, two in the morning. 
Phillips.—“ Waiter, what was Mr. Kean doing when you left the 
room ?” 
Waiter.—* Playing the piano, sir, and singing.” 
Phillips.—“ Oh, come, he’s all right, then.” 
Quarter past two. 
Phillips.—‘* What’s Mr. Kean doing now ?” 
Waiter.—‘* Making a speech, sir, about Shakspeare.” 
Phillips —‘*‘ He’s getting drunk ; you’d better order the carriage.” 


Half-past two. 
Phillips. — What’s he at now?” 
Waiter.—* He’s talking Latin, sir.” 
Phillips.—“ Then he zs drunk. I must get him away.” 


Kean was uncertain in his temper, and the associates of his lower 
carousals were always doubtful whether he would be offended or 
pleased with their familiarity. Higman, a bass-singer, who died some 
years since, was an acquaintance of the tragedian’s; he took a public- 
house in Villiers-street, Strand, and changed the sign to “ Richard 
the Third.”” At this house Kean at one time resorted much, and had on 
several occasions noticed one Fuller, a ventriloquist and mimic. Kean 
was told that Fuller imitated him among others admirably, but the mimic 
(bearing in mind probably the story of Henderson and Garrick) always 
omitted Ais portraiture when he saw the great original present. One 
evening, however, Kean came into the room after Fuller had commenced 
his imitations, which were announced, in a sort of concert-bill, to be of 
Mathews, Emery, Knight, Bannister, Young, Kemble, and Kean! 
The tragedian took his seat, and Fuller proceeded; Kean tapping the 
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table ever and anon in token of approbation. Fuller paused before he 
attempted the /ast imitation, but Kean looked approval, and he essayed. 
Before Fuller had enunciated five lines, Kean threw a glass of wine in his 
face ; a scuffle ensued, in the course of which Kean said if he thought 
he was such a wretch as Fuller depicted, he would hang himself. 

Another night, at the Harp, a set of country actors were assembled, 
and amovg them one Anderton, from Liverpool, a person who soon after- 
wards made hisappearance as an imitator at the Coburg. Kean and 
some friends came in. Anderton, who had played Ratcliff to his Richard, 
at Manchester, addressed him, but Kean did not appear to recollect him, 
and sat apart with his friends, discussing ‘‘ potations pottle deep.” 
The society assembled at the Harp on this occasion delighted in the ap- 
pellation of “ The Screaming Lunatics,” and every one present was 
expected, by “ song or recitation,” to prove his claim to the title of'a 
brother of the order. Anderton, when called on, gave imitations, wisely 
omitting any attempt at the dramatic lord of the ascendant; the heroes 
of the Harp, however, were by no means satisfied—‘* Kean, give us 
Kean !’’ echoed from all sides. Stung by Kean’s non-recognition, An- 
derton essayed and imitated him in Bertram: those who remembered 
the scene at Higman’s anticipated a row, and one of the tragedian’s 
friends said he should leave the room, for he would not sit and hear the 
greatest living genius degraded by a mountebank. Kean /ooked at his 
friend with the most profound contempt, and then, in the very tone 
with which he was wont to enunciate ‘* Winterton!” from behind the 
scenes, in the “* Iron Chest,” exclaimed, “‘ Anderton !” adding, “ I didn’t 
see you; why didn’t you speak to me when I came in ?”—and the imi- 
tator and the imitated finished the night in each other’s company. 

I know that for years he felt annoyed by Reeve’s imitation, and he 
absolutely quarrelled with Oxberry for giving a burlesque of his last 
scene of Sir Giles, in ‘* Tereza Tomkins :’’ yet, some months before 
Kean’s death, Mrs. Yates’s father (Mr. Brunton) took the Richmond 
Theatre for a benefit ; Yates played Sylvester Daggerwood, and advertised 
and gave an imitation of Kean, who, on the night, was sitting as usual 
in his box, immediately over the stage “, laughing, applauding, and ap- 
parently enjoying the performance. | 

For many years, whenever Kean met Andeczton, he made him give his 
imitations, and was particularly delighted by the mimic’s portrait of a 
distinguished. provincial performer, whom the tragedian certainly 


“ Hated with a hate known only on the stage,” 


and whom he only spoke of as “ that farthing-candle actor, that the 
people like at Sa 

All this was weak and unworthy ; but Rousseau, Byron, Bacon, and 
Buonaparte, have shown us that great genius and meanness, generosity 
and injustice, can co-exist. When the author of “* Childe Harold ”’ said 
he had been compared to Kean, he was perhaps unaware of the fact that 
Kean in many things aped him : unless, indeed, which is most probably 
the fact, they had the common nature of men who possess great powers, 
but not great souls, and who, acting continually on immediate impulses, 





—— =i, ——— — 

* It may be as well to state to those who have not heard these imitations, that 
Oxberry’s and Reeves have been allowed on all hands to be admirable, and that 
Mr. Yates's is generally considered a failure. 
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and ever mystifying their motives to the million, present a mass of incon- 
gruities, and, however they may profess the contrary, inwardly rejoice in 
doing so. Byron and Kean equally mistook notoriety for fame ; they were 
neither of them so anxious to win the wise as to sway the many ; in their 
ambition to be mob-leaders, they were, in fact, mob-led ; they pandered 
to the taste they wished to govern; and whilst, in the aggregate, they 
succumbed to the opinions of the vulgar, they would occasionally diverge 
in detail, merely to show their independence of spirit. Kean cared 
less for delineating human nature than he did for making a point tell ; 
and never asked what sort of a character he was to represent, but what 
sort of a part he was to play—not what individual he should deli- 
neate, but what effects he should produce. King Lear was to him only 
an admirable medium of obtaining applause, and valued in proportion to 
that applause. He is reported to have said (during the illness of George 
III., when that play was interdicted) that the public had never seen what 
he could do, nor would they, until they saw him over the dead body of 
Cordelia. Yet, when the accession of George IV. enabled him to appear 
as Lear, he was content to play it according to Nahum Tate’s version. 
Some years afterwards, when Hazlitt’s essays, and Hazlitt’s advice and 
remonstrance had aroused him, he persuaded the Drury-lane manage- 
ment to restore the fifth act of Shakspeare; it was thus played a few 
nights, but the effect (!) was not equal to his expectations, and he relin- 
quished Shakspeare, aud resumed Tate’s tragedy. Had he really 
thought of the divine bard’s drama as “ the sacred page he was to ex- 
pound ” (his own powerful expression), and not as a means by which 
he should gain ephemeral applause, he would have insisted on the restora- 
tion of every line of that matchless and wonderful tragedy ; above all, he 
would have made it a sine qué non that the part of the Fool should be 
restored ; but no, that might mar, could not aid, the individual effects to 
be produced by Kean in King Lear. Alas! alas! from Garrick to 
Kemble, and from Cooke to Kean, the same story. Your mere actor has 
no care for the fame of author, living or dead. Garrick had a volume of 
Shakspeare buried with him—Garrick, who had countenanced mutila- 
tions in all his acting dramas that will remain as monuments of his 
ignorance and chicanery, when all recollections of the excellence of the 
actor have faded. 

Kean was so sensitive to ridicule, that he often said he could see a sneer 
across Salisbury Plain. On the night he played “ The Admirable Crich- 
ton,” an exhibition of which he was afterwards thoroughly ashamed, the 
house had been surfeited with the tragedy of “ Venice Preserved” and 
the dulness of the afterpiece, and were willing to indulge in a laugh at any 
thing that offered a shadow of an excuse for risibility. Unluckily, the 
occasion arose during his pas-de-deux ; Edmund was then puffy and pro- 
tuberant of stomach—a peculiarity that his tight white silk pantaloons 
made the more apparent ;—as he advanced, the front row tittered ; his 
expression altered instantly ; in another instant he drew up his leg, as if 
suddenly struck by cramp, and taking Miss Vallancy’s hand limped 
off the stage. S. Russell came forward to say that he had strained the 
tendon Achilles! but that if the ic would permit the omission of 
the dance, Mr. Kean would give the Jmitations promised in the bills, and 
that would conclude the entertainment. This was acceded to, he rea 

peared and imitated Incledon, Braham, Bannister, &c., &c., and whi 
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doing so, walked and stood with apparent ease ;—the strain, D —— re- 
marked, was in his head, not in his heel. 

Satiety awaits upon enjoyment, and Kean had drank of the cup 
to the dregs. He became unhappy for the sake of change, was nervous, 
fancied he should expire on his birth-day, and gave way to a thousand 
sillinesses which he never would have dreamed of had not his equally- 
affected prototype, Byron, made “ melancholy a fashion.” When Sir 
John Sinclair presented the tragedian with a Highland sword as high as 
himself, he thought proper, in his reply, to say that “ the difficulties of 
his art”? were proved by “ the variety and instability of success,” and 
he sensibly felt how necessary “ public protection was to sustain an actor 
even in his least chequered and ealenlied career.” 

Again, in his farewell (1820), he spoke of “ the public supporting 
him against the shafts of calumny,’’—all mere imaginations, for he was 
many fortunate as regards the press; and the last thing he did pre- 
vious to leaving England was to say to the Liverpool audience, “ I have 


not experienced here that warmth of approbation, and that alacrity of 


attention with which I have been honoured in other large cities!’ This 
he said in the teeth of the acknowledged fact, that the Liverpool audience, 
who are generally stiltish and sceptical, had lavished more applause on 
him than on any other favourite of the public. 

His conduct induces the belief that he was more subject to aberrations 
of intellect than the generality of the sons of genius. After the trial 
Cox v. Kean he was certainly insane; he went through the provinces 
talking in the course of his characters to the audiences on the subject 
of his private affairs. At Birmingham his benefit was a total failure ; 
in the last scene of the play (“ A New Way,” &c. I think) an allusion 
is made to the marriage of a lady; he suddenly said, “ Take her, Sir; 
and—the Birmingham audience into the bargain.” 

At Cheltenham the editor of a journal animadverted severely on his 
character. Kean played Sylvester Daggerwood for his benefit, and per- 
formed the part with a horsewhip in his hand, saying aloud, “I keep 
this little instrument to punish cheating aldermen and lying editors.” 
At that time he sold his wardrobe, affirming that he did so from the 
pressure of absolute want. 

About that period, too, whilst playing Daggerwood elsewhere, he threw 
somersets, handsprings, &c., exclaiming, “ I may as well practice, for I 
suppose | must go back to this.” And when he did not perform any of 
the evolutions to his own satisfaction, he cried, “ I could do these things 
a few years ago, but I’m too fat and too old now.” 

He went to Manchester and Liverpool, behaving in the same erratic 
and incoherent manner, and then embarked for America, as he said, 
bankrupt alike in fortune and in reputation. 

Kean, when in the full possession of his senses, was a very unassuming 
man ; when excited by wine or liquor, he was noisy, quarrelsome, and 
overbearing: his manner, under such circumstances, so strongly re- 
sembled that of the late George Frederick Cooke, that, strange as it may 
seem, there is little doubt he had imbibed it from that unfortunate 
genius. George Morland, Cooke, and Kean resembled each other so 
much in their habits, that any anecdote told of the one might as readily 
be cited as a point in the character of the other. Each of them wanted 
atrue friend. I do not say this invidiously : such a friend, perhaps, never 
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has existed; he must have exerted the — of a parent, and combined 
with it the drudgery of a slave ;—indeed, the only way to have kept 
either of these men / the paths they trod would have required that 
friend to have merged his own happiness, nay, his own existence, in 
that of the creature he thus saved,— a sacrifice that no man who had 
mind enough to restrain their evil habits could ever have made. 

Of the frays in which he was engaged, it would be equally impossible 
and useless to attempt any account; and respecting these adventures 
when he himself spoke, it was generally in that mysterious confidence in 
which he indulged to all his acquaintances.. He at one time received a 
violent blow on the bridge of his nose*. The danger apprehended was 
disfigurement ; however, in a short time, a slight bump was the only 
external relic of the injury. Of the affray in which he received this he 
for some time refused to speak, and I believe all he ever said was that, 
in a row at the Cock and Bottle, (Haymarket,) Thurtell struck him in 
the face with a candlestick. Of Thurtell’s talents he generally spoke 
in high terms, and could hardly be brought to believe that Thurtell could 
have been guilty of the coldblooded and premeditated murder for which 
he was executed. The reader may recollect that, pending the trial and 
after the execution of that ill-fated man, dramas were announced and 
exhibited at some of the minor theatres on the subject, and a vehicle 
brought on the boards described as “ the identical gig in which Weare 
was at the time he was murdered :’”’ one night Kean, in one of his fits 
of temporary insanity, for he was not drunk, got into the gig, instead of 
the actor who was to play Weare, and drove it round the Surrey stage. 
This act would be a heartless and brutal one if he really had the power 
of reasoning at the moment of its commission, which I assuredly believe 
he had not. 

Though avaricious of praise, Kean would often fling back with con- 
tempt the adulation of sycophants, and sometimes even misgive the ap- 
probation of friends. After his failure (for failure it certainly was) in 
Kitely, (“ Every Man in his Humour,”) one or two of his acquaint- 
ances were arguing very stoutly before his face that the failure of attrac- 
tion was in the play, and arose from the alteration of public taste; it 
being a comedy of manners rather than of passions, and, lastly, that his 
Kitely was the greatest thing in nature, and that R. Palmer had said 
“it was better than Garrick’s.” Kean rose, his eyes quivered with that 
peculiar nervous excitement that it is so much easier to imitate than 
describe, and patting the head of Charles his child, who was in the 
room, he muttered— 


“ They flatter'd me like a dog; 
They told me | was everything ; 
‘Tis false: I am not Kitely proof.” 


This occurred at his house in Clarges-street. Miss O’Neil lived nearly 
Opposite to him, and as she was in treaty at Drury-lane theatre at the 
time he appeared, and afterwards became, in attraction, his most power- 
ful rival, he was wont to watch her steps in public favour and not-un- 
naturally contrast them with his own. When she played Widow Cheerly 
even her best friends confessed “ she was not all that could be wished.” 








* I think it was said that Kean suffered from po/ypus; whether subsequently 
to this accident I do not recollect. 
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She passed down the street the following morning, and was, or appeared 
to be, much chagrined : some one remarked this to Kean; “ Aye; 
soul,” said he, with a quaintness which was really irresistible, “ she 
can’t play Kitely.”’ 

Little Knight wrote a song called “* Kitty Clover,” the melody of which 
Kean played over one day in the presence of his (Knight’s) son; it was 
subsequently brought out as “ composed by Mr. Kean.” Knight was 
attempting to flatter the tragedian by talking at him of the beauty of the 
melody to Miss Stephens, whom he persuaded to sing a serious song that 
he had written to the air*. Kean turned away from Jerry Blossom, 
and said to a friend, “ Don’t mind that fellow; the truth is, I was out all 
night in Glasgow, and heard a soldier, who was as drunk as myself, 
whistling an air: my ear is quick, and I caught up something like the 
melody in question; but as no one has claimed it, I suppose it’s bad 


enowd to be mine.”’ 
The widow of Garrick, the morning after his second benefit, when 
he appeared in “ The Tobacconist,’”’ wrote him this pithy note :— 


“ Dear Sir,— You can't play Abel Drugger. Yours, &c.”’ 
To which he replied as follows :— 
* Dear Madam,—I know it. Yours, &c.,—E. Kean.” 


Let me add one more instance of his willingness to confess his errors. 
A literary friend had replied to some aspersions cast on him for suffer- 
ing a prologue to “* The Jew of Malta” to be spoken which contained 
this line— 
“Nor mourn an Alleyne whilst we boast a Kean.” 


“TI thank you for your defence,’ said Kean; “ but I deserve the 
attack; for my folly in not preventing was as great as my supposed 
vanity in causing it; but they know what a fool I am, and do as they 
please.” On the same subject he is reported also to have made this 
splendid reply—* Alleyne was at least as good an actor, and certainly a 
better man,—he acted better than me at Dulwich.”’ 

He got into a quarrel with a powerful fellow one night at a house in 
Clare-market, and was at last stripped and fighting with one his superior 
in strength, size, and science. His friends got him away to the Bedford, 
and he sat down to supper; during which one of the party said, ‘‘ I’m 
glad we were there: the fellow you was fighting with is , who 
had a hard contest with the Gas-light Man.” Soon after Kean was 
missed, and it ultimately appeared that he had left the Bedford, sought 
out his antagonist, and fought with him in the streets, and that in con- 
sequence the guardians of the night conveyed them to St. Dunstan’s 
watch-house, from whence they were bailed by Mrs. Butler, of Covent- 
garden-market. It is to be noted that Kean insisted on his adversary 
being bailed by Aés (Kean’s) friends, with the express intent of going 
to fight it out in a room, to see if he could not beat this “ terrible fellow 
from Oxford ;”” but he was at length pacified. 








* This was announced thus:—“ ‘ Where is my lover, oh! where is he gone,’ 
a new ballad. The poetry by Mr. Knight ; the melody by Mr. Kean.” Poor Kitty 
Stephens, through some mishap, got hissed, for the first and, I believe, the last time 
in her life, in this precious effusion. 
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DIALOGUES OF THE LIVING.—=NO, I. 


Dialogue 1. Lord Alvaniey and Sir Andrew Agnew. 
2. Viscount Palmerston and the Prince Talleyrand. 
3. M. Persil, M. Guizot, General Lafayette, and M. Lajitte. 





Scene.—Bellamy's—House of Commons. 
Srr Anprew AGNEw AND LoRp ALVANLBY. 


Lord Alvaniey. Well, Sir Andrew, here you are again—one down, t’other 
come on—so you have got another Bill for us. 

Sir Andrew. Your Lordship is right. 

Lord A, Gad! I have often heard of a distinction without a differ- 
ence, but I never saw a case more clearly in point than your Bill of this 
year compared with that of last—the distinction may be in the date, but as 
for the difference, none can I discover. 

Sir A. You read hastily. In a measure of this character, the minute- 
ness of its provisions constitutes a considerable part of its importance ; 
attention should be paid to the smallest circumstances. 

Lord A. Why, to tell you the truth, I have no great furn for Bills, and 
still less for paying—attention ; but to me—to be sure I don't profess to 
know a great deal of the matter—it appears that there is one sweeping 
objection to your proposed enactment, which may perhaps supersede the 
necessity of my descending to particulars; I mean, my dear fellow, that it 
is impracticable. 


Sir A. Are you inclined to be serious ? 
Lord A. Not generally, I admit ; but why? 


Sir A. Will you hear my defence to any objections you may oppose 
to me: 


Lord A, Oh certainly; only do me the kindness to pass the wine, 


Sir A. Well, then; what possible objection can you have to the first 
clause of my Bill, prohibiting all manner of work on the Sabbath Day? 


Lord A. Objection! none; only as one of the commandments most par- 
ticularly points to the rest of all persons from labour on that day, it seems 
scarcely necessary for you, my dear Sir Andrew, to add your personal au- 
thority, or even that of Parliament, to such a decree. It seems to me to 
be about as essential as my endorsing a thousand pound note of the Bank 
of England, in order to ensure its negociation. 


_ Str A. There you are wrong, my Lord. However important and poten- 
tial Divine precepts or commands may be, such is the fallibility of human 
—— that human power is generally necessary to enforce and maintain 

em. 

Lord A. 1 can understand ¢hat, when the command is to labour; but to 
be idle, surely does not need so much exertion as to require an enforcement 
of leisure on people who have been working all the previous week. 

Sir A. L assure you it does ; however, as we go on, I will revert more 
particularly to this point, and convince you of the truth of what I say. 

Lord A. Well, now, I will admit, for argument's sake, that your clause to 
close the shops, and to stop all buying and selling on Sundays, is unequi- 
vocally good and just ; but the penal clause which follows appears to point 
to a circumstance almost beyond the probability of the case. After di- 
reeting how much the people are to be fined for buying or selling on a 
Sunday, you put in this: “ And in addition to such forfeitures, every sale, 
payment, settlement, contract or agreement, and every receipt or discharge 
for money given on that day shall be utterly void and of none effect.” 
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Sir A. Well! 


Lord A. Why, my dear Sir Andrew, who, upon the face.of the earth, 
ever thought of peying anybody on Sunday? It is a thing men think 
of as little as possible any day in the week, but Sunday is the last day in 
the week that it would ever enter into any man’s imagination; why itis a 
dies non in law. Nobody can make a man pay on Sunday ; who the deuce 
do you suppose will volunteer ? 

Sir A. Jews might. / 

Lord A. Very convenient too, and not wrong on their parts ; but do you 
mean your Bill to affect the Hebrews ? | 


Sir A. Certainly ; in return for the toleration they enjoy, they are bound 
to conform themselves to the laws of our country. 


Lord A. So they are, as far as usury is concerned, but they try to evade 
even those; and I really must say, without meaning too seriously to imp 
your proposition—your motives nobody can impugn—I scarcely think that 
the forcing a Jew to keep a Christian Sabbath is likely either to advance 
the morality of the Hebrews, or the prosperity of the Christians. 


Sir A. That seems to be a matter of opinion. I deal with the Jews. 


Lord A. So do I, my dear Sir Andrew ;—the wine is with you again. 
What! you pass it? Now, see, a case in point :—Here is your fifth clause, 
which fines a man ten to twenty shillings tor being drunk on any part of the 
Sunday in addition to any other penalties against that sin which may already 
be in force. That's hard, Sir Andrew. Why, it takes a man more than 
thirty shillings to get drunk at all, like a gentleman ; and only just conceive, 
sitting up accidentally on Saturday night, and not getting home till after 
twelve o clock ;—eh, don't you think that a cruel case? 

Sir A, Not at all. I drink no wime myself. 


Lord A. Ay; there it is; and you don't sell fruit, or meat at an early 
Sunday market for the convenience of your poor neighbours. Nor do you 
buy them for your own. I see you have not a turn for those prohibited 
vices. But what have we here? Your sixth clause enacts “ that every 
person keeping a hotel, coffee-house, tavern, inn, ale-house, beer-house, cook- 
shop, victualling-house, used or licensed for the sale of wine, beer, ale, 
cyder, porter, spirituous or other liquors by retail, who shall suffer any wine, 
beer, ale, porter, cyder, spirituous or other liquors, dressed meat or other pro- 
visions, to be drunk or consumed in or upon, or to be removed, delivered, 
or sold out of his or her premises, on any part of the Lord's Day, or any 
part thereof; and every person who shall be present on the Lord's Day, or 
any part thereof, at any news-room or club-room, shall forfeit, for the first 
offence,” and here follow the penalties. 

Ser A. And very proper, too, my Lord. 


Lord A, Proper; it may be wactiy. proper’ but you destroy not only the 
pretaaee and calling of a vast number of respectable people who get their 
ivelihood by selling all these articles on a day in which if men rest from 
working they cannot rest from eating. 

Sir A, They must eat at home. 


Lord A. That's easy to say, Sir Andrew, by a wealthy Baronet, with a fine 
house and a cumindebia establishment; but of the vast population of this 
country and of this town especially who live by their labour, how many, 
or rather how few, have homes which afford them the means of cooking their 
dinners ? 

Sir A. Let them buy their meat on the Saturday, 

Lord A. And so eat a cold dinner on the Sunday,—that being the day of 
rest on which alone, of all the seven in the week, they can find time or oppor- 
— to enjoy a hot one ;—and whatever you may think, Sir Andrew, the 
Sunday's dinner is that which, before you and I were born or thought of, 
and for ages before that, has been looked forward to, through the week, as 
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the reunion of family and friends who have laboured for six days to get it. 
What, I ask, then, are the poor people, because they are poor, to skulk and 
hide in their solitary bed-rooms and garrets to munch cold mutton by 
way of saving their souls ? 

Sir A. Poor or not, all are equal in the sight of heaven. 

Lord A. So, it seems, youthink ; for here is your prohibition from enter- 
ing a club-house on a Sunday. Look at clubs, as now constituted: 
they are men’s homes. Look at the United Service Club, where the men 
who have been Aighting our battles by land and sea at the risk of life and 
limb congregate ;—look at the numerous members of Oxford and Cambridge, 
who make the University Clubs their place of sojourn. What, are these 
men, who occupy merely bed-rooms in the neighbourhood, and actually 
breakfast, dine, and sup in these clubs, to be shut out of their homes? to 
be “ cribbed, cabined, and confined" in their dusky dormitories, and not 
permitted to take their natural food in the usual place ? 

Sir A. Why, I really— 

Tord A, What! you have effectually barred them out of all taverns, 
eating-houses, cook-shops, &c., &c., which are, by the preceding clause, 
closed against them,—they cannot get food there. 

Sir A. I have provided for that contingency in my twentieth clause. 

Lord A. As how? 

Sir 4. Why, I there permit persons to consume victuals in inns, hotels, 
coffee-houses, &c., who shall have lodged and slept on the premises during 
the preceding night, or, without having done so, between the hours of two 
and four in the afternoon by any person or persons who shall usually victual 
at the same. 

Lord A. This does not relieve my friends the clergy, the army, and the 
navy, any more than it does the tailors, and shoemakers, and painters, and 
paper hangers. There are five or six thousand members of the clubs of 
which I have spoken. In what hotels are they to get beds on the Satur- 
day night to qualify them for eating their breakfast and dinner there the 
next day ? ye as for ‘‘ usually victualling ‘‘—1 don't like the phrase, 
Andrew ; those men do not nae victual in such places, for they usually 
“ victual ” in the clubs, which are conducted exactly as private houses are, 
ms are, in fact, the private residences of every individual who belongs to 
them. 

Sir A. I belong to no club. 

Lord A. Very right; but why do you insist on a man's “ victualling " 
between two and four ? 

Sir A. Between the hours of divine service. 

Lord A. Not a bit of it, those are between one and three; and why, if a 
man chose to “ victual’’ at seven, when divine service is altogether over, 
may he not do so? Is salmon more sinful at seven, than turtle at two? 

Sir A. My dear Lord, you can turn grave subjects into mirth. But 
these I consider necessary restrictions upon the irregularities of mankind, 
and as enactments tending to the maintenance of piety and religion. 

Lord A. So far so good. But, my dear Sir Andrew, as Sunday is a day 
of rest—compulsorily as you make it—but for the purposes of relaxation and 
enjoyment—— 

Sir A. To keep holy, my Lord. 

Lord A. Ay, but are there not two definitions of that word ? are not all 
holy-days festivals ?—Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, are holy-days. Is 
there sin in Greenwich fair ? condemnation in Sadler's-wells ? or utter de- 
struction in Astley’s amphitheatre of arts ? 

May.—vou, LX1. NO. CLXI. r 
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Sir A. I confine myself merely to the Rebate, | Page pads 

Lord A. Remember, | appreciate your motive, an d_your prinei- 
ples ; but tell me, just for one moment, without, hay the slighitest leaning 
towards Popery or its superstitions, do you believe that the millions of 
Roman Catholies—the great majority of Christians in the world—are all 
rendered obnoxious to eternal punishment because they treat the Sabbath 
—observing it, remember, much more devoutly than we do, for all religious 
purposes—as a holy-day or festival? They dance, they sing, they even act 
plays and visit plays on the Sundays. Are they all—— 


Sir A, I do not argue about Roman Catholics. Lam speaking of our 
church, 


Lord A. Does this slight variation make so great a difference ? But 
you speak of our church ; you are, if I mistake not, a Scotch Presbyterian. 


Sir A. Well, then, I will show you that in Scotland the very reverse of 
this frivolous indelicacy, with which you ‘justly charge the Papists, is the 
case ; no sound of gaiety is heard on the Sabbath; and as for music, not 
an instrument is used—— 


Lord A. Always excepting that national one, the Scotch fiddle, I 
presume? However, I will not argue points which wiser men have set at 
rest before, but come to the next prohibition of moving about. , Why, your 
ninth clause prohibits the travelling of coaches, omnibuses, vans, and carts 
from proceeding or continuing on their journey in any manner on the Sun- 
days, 

Sir A. And very properly, too. It was with the view to insure rest for 
man and beast that 1 concocted this clause. 


Lord A. But don't you perceive that you stopthe mails, upset the system 
of the post-office, derange the economy of all our mercantile interests, and 
paralyze the exertions of the manufacturing classes ? 

Sir A. As how? 


Lord A, Why, thus: take the Edinburgh mail by way of example; if 
you stop the coaches on Sunday, the mail that leaves London on Friday 
night will be stopped at Catterick-bridge for a day ; and that which leaves 
London on the Saturday night will be stopped for a day at Stevenage; 
while the Glasgow Friday mail will quietly take up its rest for four-and- 
twenty hours at Doncaster, and the Saturday mail come to a full stop till 
Monday morning at Elvanfoot-bridge. 


Sir A, I admit there may be some inconvenience. 


Lord A. Some, my dear Andrew? Why, in addition to all the evils 
which will assail the great mass of the population, by the detention of all 
the correspondence of the nation, all the poor devils—— 

Sir A. I beg your Lordship’s pardon; the—— 

Lord A. 1 beg yours—the poor unfortunate passengers by these convey- 
ances will be starved ; for while one clause of your Act stops them at places 
in which they have no business, for four-and-twenty hours, another clause 
prohibits the many nae tavern-keeper, and cook-shop-keeper from allowing 
them a room to sit down in,—a breakfast, dinner, or supper to eat,—or a 
glass of wine, beer, ale, cider, mum, mead, or spirituous liquors to drink. 

Sir A. Not so. If they arrive a little before twelve, they may be ad- 
mitted into their inns, ae another clause. 

Lord A. And forced to incur an increased expense in a dirty alehouse, 
while in the agonies of suspense about a failing concern in Edinburgh, or 
a dying parent in London; and for this there is no remedy; for you have 
clogged the wheels of all the post-chaises and glass-coaches in the empire. 


Sir A. Unquestionably, Why should people go racketing about the 
country on Sundays ? ys 
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Lord A. Greater men than we have done such things ; but, as far as the 
mass of the people go, they have no other day to relax in, 


Sir A. My dear Lord, in America they put chains across the streets on 
the Sabbath, to prevent the egress of the inhabitants. 


Lord A. Ah! but that is a land of freedom. Did I ever tell you what 
happened to Montague ;—-I don't mean our agreeable friend Rokeby, but to 
a Montague of the last generation? He was a captain in the navy, and 
arrived off Boston on a Sunday, during divine service. He landed in his 
gig, which he sent back to his ship; and was proceeding to find the resi- 
dence of one of the authorities, when he was accosted by two beadles, who 
laid violent hands upon him, and forced him into the stocks,—in uniform 
as he was,—and there kept him till church was over. 


Sir A. Active officers ! 


Lord A. Yes; like the informers in your own Bill, who may labour in 
their vocation with unmitigated severity on the day of general rest. How- 
ever, after he was A reuse , Montague appealed to the mayor of the town, 
but could get no redress, All the answer he got to his remonstrances was 
—‘ It is the custom here ; you should have inquired what our customs were, 
before you came amongst us. I calculate we can give you no redress.” 

Sir A. Reasonably argued. 


Lord A. Montague stayed there a fortnight—foraged upon the enemy— 
lived sumptuously amongst the barbarians—and, having completed his 
intended stay, resolved to repay the civility of his rigid, yet hospitable, 
friends, by inviting the mayor and corporation to dinner on board of his 
frigate. 

Sir A. I admire his Christian-like spirit of forgiveness. 


Lord A. They came; dined and drank, as mayors and aldermen always 
do; and a very pleasant day they had. The corporation barge was along- 
side, to convey pve to the shore, The parting cup had been drained; and 
their worships were at the gangway, ready to step into their gilded gondola, 
when Montague, ordering the boatswain aft, directed the mayor to be seized 
and tied up; and having properly prepared his worship for the reception 
of his wholesome correction, gave him a couple of dozen, soundly laid on. 

Sir A. What! flog him? 

Lord A. Most soundly ; and having seen him so served, he administered 
a dozen a-piece to po 4 of the aldermen, and a dozen and a half to the 
recorder. Never was such an uproar on the deck of a King's ship: they 
cursed and swore, and tore and stamped, and vowed vengeance against 
their treacherous host. 

Sir A. And what did he say by way of explanation ? 


Lord A. “ Gentlemen,” said Montague, “ it is the custom here to flog 
mayors and aldermen; you should have inquired what our customs were 
before you came amongst us. I calcu/ate I can give you no redress.” 

Sir A. Heavy retaliation ! 


Lord A, But just. In half an hour after, they were over the side, his 
anchor was up, and he bowling away before a stiff breeze; after which 
period my friend Montague never visited the United States. So much for 
American customs. 

Sir A. Please to remember that J did not advocate chaining up the 
streets—I merely mentioned it as the custom of another country—the pro- 
hibition from letting out horses and carriages will, 1 think, be sufficient. 

Lord A. Yes, to keep everybody at home who happen to be unlike your- 
seli—too poor to keep Sonne and carriages of their own. Yow never hire 
horses or carriages—you belong to no clubh—you never travel on business 
—ergo, nobody else must be permitted to do so, No, my dear Andrew, 
you live very snugly at home, and therefore, having all the rest of the week 
r2 
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to amuse yourself after your own fashion, you are content to “ victual,” as 
you call it, in your own fone r 
Sir A. And what then? 


Lord A. Why, in order to meet the convenience of your, own position, 
you exempt from rest and quiet all menial servants whose labour 1s_neces- 
to send up your dinner, hand round your entrées, serve your wine, 

make your coffee, and give you your chasse—is it lot so? 

Sir A, It is an inevitable evil, and 1 see no remedy. ? 

Lord A. And then, my dear simple, single-hearted fellow, while, you 
keep your cook tied by his leg to the fire-place, your kitchen-maids 
dancing at his tail, your butler uncorking, your footman handing and 
serving, your coachman and grooms helping, your housekeeper attending, 
and your still-room woman on the qui vive, you set it down m yout calen- 
dar that they are doing nothing incompatible with piety and religion ; 
while you denounce to eternal condemnation and forty shillings penalty a 
hale, hearty cockney, who for pleasure hires a boat and rows himself and 
his wife and children to the Red House for a regale, or to Putney for plea- 
sure, and afterwards smokes his pipe, sips his ale, and cracks his biscuit 
with his happy family in a bower on a bowling-green. 


Sir A, Such things are insufferable ! 


Lord A. Was England less prosperous, or were the blessings, vouchsafed 
by Providence less important, when Sunday was the acknowledged day of 
recreation and festivity, than she is now? The squire’s hospitable board, 
graced by the presence of the parson of the parish, seemed to offer no 
forbidden fruit, and the gladdened hearts of the happy neighbours i. 
dered no guile, because they were cheered with a horn of his honour’s Octo 
ber. The religion ofthe Establishment has no gloom in its character, and 
I would advise you to confine your legislation to your own country and the 
ehurch to which you belong. Your Bill of itself would ereate a rebellion 
in the country. 

Sir A. 1 believe it will meet with unqualified support. 


Lord A. Not it—the truly religious man sees in it nothing but cant and 
supererogation ; the worldly man sees in itruin and embarrassment ‘to all 
our civil and political institutions ; the working classes see in it a tyrannical 
effort to deprive them of the relief from labour which God. himself has 
permitted them; the infidels, who scoff at all religion, will lay hold of 
it to expose the absurdity of what they will not hesitate to denounce as 
fanaticism ; while the only people who will be found favourable to its enact- 
ments will be the Byers, and Simpsons, and Thompsons, and other public 
informers, who are encouraged to pursue the most venal possible system 
of espionage by its provisions, and who, like the menial servants, who are 
to be worked to death for your convenience, are to be permitted to pursue 
their infamous calling on the Sunday for your gratification. 

Sir A. I see I have no hope of ee from your Lordship, so there is 
no use in my defending my measure—I! mean well, and——— 

Lord A. Nobody doubts that—so does a child who drinks boiling water 
out of the spout of a tea-kettle ;—but, I tell you, the thing is incompatible 
with the usages of society or the habits of mankind, and utterly impracti- 
cable in the present civilized state of soeiety, and so good night.—Are you 
for Crocky's? 

Sir 4. You are too bad, my Lord; but there is so much generous kind- 
ness and good nature about you that it is impossible even for me to be 
angry. 

Lord A, Adieu! 

Sir A. Salve! 
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Seene—The Foreign Office. 
Prince TALLEYRAND AND Viscount PALMERsTON, 

Viscount Palmerston. Well, Prince, J am glad-a to-a have the pleasure 
of seeing you out-a. Mts 

Prince nd. The English people, I suspect, would be ‘better 
pleased if ‘they Saw your Lordship out. 

Vis. P. What is your news from Paris? 

Prince T. (aside.)—As if he fancied I should tell him.—None. You 
have got Lord Granville’s despatch ? 

Vis. P. Yes—it came last night to Downing-street. 

Prince T. What do you think of it ? 

Vis. P, Haven't read it-a. Iwas at Lady Grey's, and forgot I had it 


- in my pocket. 


Prince T. Things look angry—how is your friend, Leopold ? 

Vis. P. As anxious for England as ever was Swiss for his own country. 

Prince T. Bad job for you, that Belgian affair.—You'll never get over 
those infernal protocols—they'‘ll stick to you through life. I say, Cupid, 
—why do they call you Cupid ?—Eh ? 

Vis. P. Miscreants! because a lady, who shall be nameless, gave me 
that name-a. 

Prince T. Well, then, Cupid be it—What the deuce have you been doing 
with Lord Howard de Walden at Lisbon? 

Vis. P, Doing ? What you have done a thousand times— playing a game. 

Prince T... Yes ;, but our play differs in this—you have had the misfor- 
tune to be found out. Have you burned the despatches that somebody 
will move for ? 

Vis; P.. | wish all the fellows were burned who move for anything in 
my department-a. 

Prince T. You are not fortunate, l own—your Princess Pumpkina is 
not a sure card—and Pedro is 

Vis. P. As bad as his brother. 

Prince T. In Spain you are botching it ; that other little girl will fail 
you--you have too many queens on your hands. | 

Vis. P. And too many knaves in the service. 

Prince T’. Granville is sadly worried by your friend Durham; the Bear 
and the Bore don't suit his views. 

Vis. P, No; he wrote home about it, but Durham must have his way. 

Prince T. We know what his Belgian scheme is. Does it nieet with the 
sanction of the high contracting party herself ? 

Vis. P. 1 cannot say; I believe I know as little of what is going on as 
any gentleman in the country. 

Prince T. You take it too easy—you ought to have kicked when old Grey 
wrete we to the Belgian Minister without saying a word to you on the 
subject. 

Vis. P. Kick !—Gad! two can play at kicking; and if I had said a word, 
old Grey, as you call him, would have had me out and Durham in. 

Prince T. 1 don't know—I think we should not have permitted it. 

Vis. P: We—whom do you mean ? 

Prince T. Why—I mean myself and my King. We do what we like, 
don't we, Cupid ? 

__ Vis. P. Egad! 1 believe you do. Granville complains of Durham ; but 
if I did what 1 really think I ought to do, I ought to complain of Granville. 
For my own part, I don't understand how your King of the Barricades could 
my e face to denounce the barricade-makers in that affair of Sunday se'n- 
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Prince T. Don't you? What do you think of yourselves, after having 
encouraged the Unions, acknowledged them, corresponded with them, ad- 
mitted them to consultations, and all the rest of it, ype ay Bes all your 
guards and guns, arms and artillery, planting them round London, and 
then, with bayonets at their throats, rejecting their petition about the Dor- 
chester unionists, and taking it in at the front door of Melbourne's office 
and sending it out at the back ? 


Vis, P. | am only answerable for my own department. 
Prince T. 1 was there. I left my carriage by Grey's Gate, in the Park, 
and saw the whole fun. I think you match me, my Cupid. 


Vis. P. Nobody can match you: you are inimitable. Why you have 
sworn to thirteen constitutions. 


Prince T. So would you have done, if they had changed in your country 
as often as they have in mine. You were a Tory; wer'n't Tey You wrote 
‘inthe ‘ New Whig Guide,’ —ridiculed Duncannon,—bullied Brougham,— 
and lampooned Hobhouse; yet here you are coopering up the concern, 
more of a Whig than your neighbours, 

Vis. P, One-a is obliged to change with cireumstances-a— 


Prince T. Granted! That's all I can have done; but my changes have 
been advantageous to me ;—yours the reverse. Upon my honcur,—don't 
be angry,—I have buttered you over as long as I thought there was a 
chance of your keeping yourself up: but it really is too ridiculous. 
You are not fit for Foreign Secretary. You'd do beautifully for a Vice- 
Chamberlain, like Belfast,—or a Captain of Beef-eaters, like Clanricarde, 
—or anything of that sort, where you might dress smartly, and curl those 
darling whiskers, But for a Foreign Secretary, 1— 

Vis. P, What, Sir? 


Prince T. You \l excuse me, 1 speak out—you are just as fit as your 
friend Dr. Wade would be to be Archbishop of Canterbury, or Mr. Baron 
Williams, that cockymehoppyme-lawyer, commander-in-chief. 

Vis. P. Gad! this-a is rather a new turn you have taken. 


Prince T. 1 cannot help it. Constantinople was without a minister 
when the most important treaties were to be signed and the most serious 
business to be transacted. Cousin Ponsonby could not get there because 
the north-easterly wind blew incessantly during six months of an Italian 
year; and you sent him the red riband because he was absent, and did 
nothing. Stratford Canning, another of your red ribands, dare not go to 
Russia; Nicholas won't have him; and America laughs at you, and 
won't send you an ambassador. We have got Ancona and Algiers,— 
that is to say, the Mediterranean. Otho, your Greek King, costs you a 
million and a half of money; Leopold, your Belgian, costs you 50,0007. 
a-year, and is not worth his salt. herd de Walden botches your affairs 
in Portugal; George Villiers bemuddles them in Spain; and now I have 
wheedled you into a treaty by which France will in six months be in pos- 
session of the Peninsula, and England have to pay the expenses. 

Vis. P. 1 am not disposed to be twitted in this way by a man who has 
been all things by turns—a bishop—a— 

Prince T. Stop; don't be pert, Cupid. I have saved you many an ex- 
a I know that I manage you, but don't provoke me further. 

ou are a very nice man; there's an end, so good day. Perhaps we may 


meet in Arlington-street to-night. Don't pout—I say, how did you like it, 
when, at the dinnerof the Knights of the Bath, the King commanded the 
Speaker to return thanks for the Civil Grand Crosses, instead of you ? 
Eh? Good bye. How did you like yourselfin the evening? Aurevoir. Good 
bye: don't — 

Vis. P. Devil that he is, thank heaven, he has stumped off with his 
cloven foot ! 
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. SceneA Chamber in the “ Chamber" of Deputies, 
Present—M. Persit, M. Guizor, Generar Larayerres, M. Larirre. 


M. Persil. 1 am about to present a communication to the Chamber from 
an individual who once held an illustrious station ‘in the councils of this 
kingdom, It is from M. Polignac! who is also in attendance, by permis- 
sion of the government, in order to give such explanations as may be re- 
quired of him. He simply prays the Chamber to address the Crown_for a 
remission of the remaining period of imprisonment to which he and his 
colleagues are subject under the sentence of the Chamber of Peers, on the 
ground that the recent proceedings of government, and the movement on 
the part of the people, have clearly proved that the ordonnances of July, 
1830, were not only justifiable by the actual state of things, but altogether 
inevitable. 

Gen. Lafayette. The next thing you will do, M. Persil, will be to send 
for Charles X., or at least for Henry V. I repeat it, that this is a most 
violent outrage wpon the system of the barricades. M. Persil ought to be 
sent to Ham. 

M. Lafitte. Before the Minister proceeds further in this important coun- 
ter-revolution, I think that M. Polignae ought to be present. 1 have a few 
questions to put to him, which perhaps may throw some light upon this 
astonishing coup d'état. 

M. Guizot. Such republican interruptions are not to be tolerated. 


(M. Persil, who had withdrawn, returns with M. Polignac, who takes a 
seat beside the chairs of the Ministers.) 

M. L. M. Polignac, although somewhat surprised to see you here, I wish 
to put a question to you. Have you not been lately frequently visited by 
the King, and by the Keeper of the Seals? and if so, 1 should be glad to 
hear what passed between you and them on those occasions, 

M. Polignac. It is true I have recently had the honour of being consulted 
by some persons of the highest distinction, whose names I am not at liberty 
to disclose, and who have questioned me as to the substance of some ordon- 
nances originally intended to have accompanied those about which so much 
clamour was made in 1830. 

M. L. Those ordonnances, which you then kept back, were framed, I 
believe, for the purpose of authorizing the apprehension of myself, M. La- 
fayette, and other Honourable Deputies obnoxious to the King. 

M. Pol. One of the ordonnances in question was to that effeet, un- 
doubtedly. 

M. L. What was the purport of the others ? 

M. Per. It is highly ineonvenient in the present state of the country, 
when the most alarming movements are going on at Lyons, Poitiers, and 
even in the capital itself, to question the illustrious prisoner as to any eom- 
munications whieh he may have had with the Ministers. 


M. Pol. I certainly conceived that, in coming here, my only duty was to 
defend myself against a sentence which the Chamber must now be fully 
convinced was in every way unjust. I demand my liberation; 1 appeal to 
the justiee—to the honour of France ! 


_ Gen. L. 1 for one 2m most anxious to hear what the Prince has fo say 
im his own behalf. 


_M. Pol. 1 have now before me a copy of the ordonnances which gave 
rise to the barricades, and I find that the existing government has not 
only re-issued them. in another form, but has also carried them into exeeu- 
tion. Our misfortune was, that we foresaw coming events too clearly, and 
at too great a distance. In our report to the King, we stated that “ signs 
of disorganization and symptoms of anarchy manifest themselves at almost 
every point of’ the kingdom,” Have not disorganization and anarchy 
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ae appearance ‘since that period in almost every part of 
rance § Fahy 

M. G. Undoubtedly. pe RS a ATION 

M. Pol. We declared that “ pernicious ng ok de @ doctrines were 
propagated amongst all classes of the peopl : wr Witness the declaration 
of adhesion to the principles of Ro styear. =” 

M. Per. But we have put it down. rh gti se ee gli m wi 

M. Pol. We merely endeavoured to prevent it from. bei e. We 
foresaw trouble and sisi war, and perpetual pills edly these things 
have since occurred. 

Gen, L. \t is because the Ministry have followed in your footsteps, 


M. Pol, Well, we said that the agitations of the day were produced by 
the press—the great focus of rebellion. We took measures for destroying 
it: have you not said and done the same thing? You prosecuted the 
** Tribune * newspaper ninety-six times ; and then, when you found prose- 
cution of no avail, you sent your officers to the bureau of that journal, 
sealed up its presses, seized its materiel, and expelled its compositors. An 
act of this description on our part brought about the revolution. 


M. L. Wait a while; the revolution is not yet ended. 


M. Per. What! does the Honourable Deputy mean that we are to have 
a revolution every year? 


M. G. Or does he suppose that we are to stand by with indifference 
while a violent and disaffected press is endeavourimg by constant, ‘persever- 
ing, and malignant efforts to relax all the bonds of obedience and subordi- 
nation, to weaken all the springs of public authority, to oppose and embar- 
rass the Government, to raise citizen in arms against citizen, father against 
son, brother against brother, and to deluge the capital with blood ? 


_ M. Pol. Those very words, M. Guizot, you have borrowed from our re- 
port to the King. 

M. G. 1 should certainly never have consented to the suppression of the 
“ Tribune,’ had it not uniformly laboured; by the anarchy of its doctrines, 
to produce anarchy in the state. 


M. Pol. You must have got my report by heart, for these are also my 
expressions. I find, moreover, that a law is now .in discussion in the 
Chamber for removing prosecutions against the press from the cognizance 
of juries. This is another plagiarism from our ordonnances. . 


M. L. The Prince is perfectly right. 


M. Pol. But further, although we felt that a turbulent democracy was 
preparing to supersede all law, and although we abolished the freedom of 
the press, dissolved the new Chamber, repealed the, existing law of elec- 
tions, and ordained a new one, we did not go so far. as this Chamber and 
the present Government have done in depriving France altogether of the 

wer of associating for political purposes. We left the law of Napo- 
eon on that subject untouched, 


M. G. Mon Dieu! what was to be done? In every street there was an 
association organized for the diffusion of Republican principles. Were we 
to suffer them to go on until they conquered us, or were we to put them 
down at once ? 

M. Pol. 1 do not, of course, mean to censure your policy. You have at 
this moment eight hundred individuals under arrest in Paris charged with 
— offences—your hospitals are crowded with citizens sabred by the 

uards—there are nearly one hundred dead bodies waiting to be recog- 
nized, slain in your streets—-more property and a greater number of lives 
have been lost lately in Lyons than during the most sanguinary scenes of 
the revolution—and you are expelling your subjects from all parts of the 
territory ;—these are events which never could have occurred under the 
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reign of Charles X., for he abdicated his throne rather than attempt to keep 
it at the expense of French blood. 

M. Per. The Prince speaks the truth. It must be no longer. concealed 
that he was well informed of the state of the i hag when he. presented 
his report to Charles X., and that we are now only taking the steps which 
he should haye adopted at that period, | 

Gen. L, Ah! if we had but again the opportunity of choosing between a 
republic and a monarchy! I protest I see no difference whatever between 
Charles X. and Louis Philippe—between Persil and Polignac. 

M. Pol. It will follow, therefore, that if I am to remain at Ham with my 
colleagues in misfortune, the present Ministers should participate in our 
punishment; but if the Chamber will not impeach the Government, we, 
who are guilty only in intention of what they have reduced to practice, 
‘ should be restored to freedom. 








THR ADVENT OF WINTER. 


MOSCOW. 


Her comes—he comes—from the land of snows ! 
The quaking Earth his footstep knows, 

And the Sun looks cold, and dim, and pale, 
Through the gathering tempest’s murky veil. 
He comes—the Winds, in numbers deep, 
Herald his march from steep to steep, 

And the voice of the Cataract, less remote, 
Welcomes his advent in louder note ; 

And the Forest is doffing his leafy crown ; 

And the Mountain is casting his chaplet down ; 
And the swallow is winging her way afar 

To the climes where the grape and the citron are. 
Ye may trace his steps by the cloud and shower, 
And the faded grass, and the fallen flower, 

And the rifted elm, and the scatter'd flock, 

And the hovel crush'd by the loosen'd rock. 

He has swept the fields of their golden store, 
He has blacken’d with wrecks the sandy shore. 
Clamour, and Tumult, and Fear, and Pain, 
And Famine, and Death, are in his train. 

Bind his brow with a chaplet sere, 

Crown ye the Victor of the Year! 


A louder shout! let it rend the sky— 

Proclaim a nobler victory ! 

He has stricken a King in his hour of might, 

He has wither'd the arm that was strong in fight ! 
He came, when the burning city's glare 

Stream'd through the dark and sulphurous air, 
When the lance and sword were black with gore, 
And the trumpet's clang, and the cannon’s roar, 
And groan, and shout, and laugh, and yell, 

And shriek, and curse were likest Hell. 

In tempest, and in cloud, he came, 

Quell'd was the battle, quench'd the flame, 
Feeble the hands that never faild, 

And faint the hearts that neyer quail d. 

Crown ye the Victor !—bind his brow 

With the undying laurel bough! 
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AN ESSAY ON WONDERING. 


I wonper what sort of a place this world would be, if we had nothing 
to wonder at. I do not at al approve of the nil admirari system ; for 
we cannot help wondering ; and if we attempt to avoid it, we are sure 
to fail. Nay, if a man, by any effort of mind, has arrived at that pitch 
of perfection as to wonder at nothing, he must, of course, wonder at 
himself, that he is so much superior to the rest of the world. But show 
me the man who never wonders, and I will show you the man who never 
thinks. Everything was made to be wondered at, and we were made to 
wonder at everything. Asses never wonder ; they take everything for 
granted, and seem to be complete fatalists. They receive the cudgel as 
patiently as if it were pre-ordained, and essential to the harmony of the 
universe. We intellectual folk, who are not asses, investigate, think, 
wonder, and cease to wonder; but we have no sooner ceased to wonder 
at one thing than we begin to wonder at another. 

I am willing to grant that there is nothing new under the sun ; but, 
for all that, we live in a very wonderful wor rid, and are constantly sur- 
rounded by a world of wonders. In good sooth, I am inclined to think 
that everything is wonderful, and that the greatest wonder in the world 
would be to find anything not wonderful. We can scarcely take up a 
newspaper without finding something wonderful—such as a wonderful 
turnip, six feet in circumference; or a wonderful primrose, in a won- 
derful garden, in consequence of the wonderful mild weather. I re- 
member that when I was at school, my master used to wonder at my 
assurance that I should dare to disobey, in any one particular, his high 
behests; and I, in turn, used to wonder at him for wondering at me ; so 
I had my revenge in retaliation,—wonder for wonder—-tit for tat,—only 
I did not tell him of my wonder: I kept that to myself; and I verily 
believe, now I come to think of it, that my wonder was muteh the sin- 
cerest of the two. If you wish to write an essay, or to begin a conver- 
sation, and are at a loss for something to write or talk about, only write 
or say “ I wonder,”’ and something will be sure to follow. 

Wondering is the peculiar faculty and privilege of human and intel- 
lectual beings. I have said above that asses do not wonder: they have 
not wit enough. I was going to say that wondering may be applied as 
a distinctive epithet of the human species, and that Plato might have 
amended his definition by this addition; but I fear I should be wrong. 
Plato, you must know, defined man as a "featherless biped; upon which 
Diogenes, who was what the world calls a wicked wag, stripped the 
feathers from a poor, unfortunate bantam-cock, and exultingly ex- 
claimed, “‘ There is Plato’s man!’ Now, if Plato, in order to render 
his definition more definite, had defined man to be a wondering, feather- 
less biped, Diogenes would still have been down upon him, saying, 
“ Look at Plato’s man—a featherless biped, wondering what has be- 
come of his feathers!’ 

If, however, wondering be not altogether and exclusively confined to 
the human species, it exists among them in its greatest perfection and 
delightful fulness. It is by wondering that we are kept awale all day. 
When cats and dogs have had their dinner they go to ; but man 
keeps awake, wondering what cats and dogs can find to about, 
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that they sleep so much. Man wonders at all he sees, and at all he 
hears. He wonders at the past, and he wonders at the present, and he 
wonders at the future. He wonders backwards and forwards, and up- 
wards and downwards, and all round about. He wonders at himself, 
and he wonders at his neighbours. He wonders at man’s folly, and he 
wonders at man’s wisdom. He wonders that he knows so much, and he 
wonders that he knows so little. He wonders at the regularity of the 
material world, and he wonders at the regularity of the moral world. 
He wonders at the regular return of the seasons, and he wonders at the 
infinite variety of them. Because he wonders, he seeks for knowledge 
that his wonder may abate; and yet the more he learns, and the more 
he knows, the more does his wonder increase. We do now and then 
meet with a poor witless ignoramus, who says, with a marvellously wise 
look, “ I have learned to wonder at nothing.’? Now, with all due defer- 
ence to this Master Wiseacre, we are compelled to say, that this very 
speech is a proof that he wonders ateverything. For how has he learned 
to cease from wonder? By what process has he been led to leave off, 
or to fancy that he has left off, wondering? Why, simply because he 
has been so bothered and perplexed by the wonders around him, that he 
has ceased from thinking at all. He could see nothing which did not 
excite his wonder, and therefore has shut his mind’s eye that he may 
cease from his perplexity. This ceasing to wonder is, therefore, mere 
talk. Thought itself is wonder. The more a man thinks, the more he 
wonders. Wonders increase in a geometrical ratio; the solution of one 
is the creation of two. The very beauty of wonder is our utter inex- 
tricability from it. Existence itself, which seems to be the simplest idea 
in the world, is an inscrutable wonder ; and non-existence is a greater 
wonder. To be, is marvellous ; and not to be, is more marvellous still. 
But we must not be metaphysical : and yet how can we avoid metaphysics 
when we are discoursing on wonders, for metaphysics are of all things the 
most wonderful. They are wonderful, because it is a wonder that, for so 
many centuries, so many books on the subject should have been read and 
written, and nobody should be-a bit the wiser for them; and yet it would 
be more wonderful still, if people should have been wiser for books of 
metaphysics. It is wonderful that so many volumes of metaphysics should 
have been written; and it is more wonderful that they should have been 
read. We are sometimes wondering that the study of metaphysics should 
be out of fashion; and then, again, we wonder that it should ever have 
been in fashion. One cannot help wondering what the metaphysicians were 
thinking about when they wrote such books ; and one wonders whether 
they expected that their books would ever be read. Indeed the world of 
letters is as full of wonders as any part of the universe. We wonder 
how people can find materials for writing so many books; and we 
wonder how the world can find time for reading them; and we wonder 
how the world can find patience to read some of them, and we wonder 
how the world can find money to buy them withal. To live without 
wondering is something like attempting to live without breathing; for 
is not wonder the breath of our intellectual life? It is said that ex- 
tremes meet; and in this matter they certainly do, for if it were a sup- 
posable case that any mind could actually cease to wonder by surpassing 
all its difficulties, unravelling all its perplexities, and rising above all its 
clouds, fogs, and obscurities, it would have no motive to think, and its 
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mental powers would cease for want of exercise, and it would be even 
as no mind at all. aap aed a 
Truly, the most wonderful of all things is, that men are miserable 
because they cannot get rid of that which constitutes their happiness. 
Does not this last sentence sound like a most impudent paradox ?” Yet it is 
true as truth itself. It is true of every part of our being, and of every 
interest in life. We are miserable because we cannot get rid of our 
pains, sorrows, cares, and disappointments ; and yet the yery happiness 
of our lives, the very delightfulness of our being, consists in the ease 
which follows pain, in the joy that contrasts with sorrow, in the alle- 
viation of our cares, and in the successes which so brightly and so beau- 
tifully alternate with our disappointments. We wish to haye no pains, 
no sorrows, no cares, no disappointments ; and what would life be with- 
out them? Even so is it with the wonders that perplex and bewilder 
the understanding, buffeting the mind different ways—now driving it to 
doubt, and now fixing it in faith. The ambitious and aspiring genius, 
which having learned its A, B, C, about ten minutes before the usual 
time, and having by its own unprompted segacity discovered that the 
best way of seeing through a millstone is to look through the hole in the 
middle of it, thinks itself born to solve all perplexities, and to rise to an 
empyrean height of intellectual glory,—feels sadly ord oct that 
any mysteries should remain in nature, and that any knowledge should 
be above its reach, forgetting that the very use of mind is to grapple with 
difficulties, and that our knowledge would not be worth a straw were it 
not for our ignorance. Mind is of no use when it has ceased to wonder, 
even as life is of no use when its struggles are all over. All the charm 
and interest of reading consists in wondering what will come next. 
And as they who have no troubles made for them will be sure to make 
some for themselves ; so they, if there could be any such, who could find . 
no intellectual perplexities in nature, would be desirous of making some 
intellectual knots for themselves, in order that they ag have the plea- 
sure of untying them. In fact, we are so exceedingly fond of wondering, 
that we would go miles and miles to see anything wonderful—not that 
we need go far for that matter, seeing that we are surrounded with 
wonders ; but let that pass—we are never so completely and heartily 
attracted by anything as by the cry of wonder. All the world ran won- 
dering after the learned pig, forgetting, however, that it was equally won- 
derful that one pig was not as learned as another. The title of Won- 
derful Magazine did wonders for a periodical some years ago ;—but it 
shall be said that of late years we are all grown wiser, and that we do not 
now run after such trash and trumpery as learned pigs and wonderful 
magazines: the truth is, that we are as fond of wonders as ever, only as 
the extraordimary has ceased to excite us from its want of novelty, we are 
now imtent upon universal knowledge of the ordimary, that we may find 
food for our wonder in that which is common and quotidian. e are 
all wondering—some at ourselves and some at our neighbours. We are 
wondering at the march of intellect, but we are also wondering at the 
heavy baggage of ignorance which hovers and hangs in its rear. We 
wonder how any one can be content to remain in ignorance ; we wonder 
that people should give themselves so much trouble to acquire knowledge, 
which knowledge, after all, teaches them little more than their own igno- 
rance—as the increase of lights, in a boundless cavern of darkness, only 
serves the more effectually to show how great that darkness is. 
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THE MACHINERY OF CRIME IN ENGLAND. 


Tere is not, and never has been, a civilized country of modern 
Europe—nor was there ever a nation amongst the ancients, which had 
arrived at even a secondary stage of civilization, in which a man, or a 
body of men, could violate the laws, except by stealth, by cunning con- 
trivances, and by all those expedients and resources which can be 
created by skilful and experienced criminals, desperate in vice and yet 
reckless of its consequences. In all countries, ancient and modern, 
professional or habitual law-breakers have been obliged to hold. their 
assemblies in private, and to contrive their depredations with the utmost 
secrecy.. They have been driven to an exertion of astonishing inge- 
nuity in manceuyres, in order to avoid suspicion, to elude discovery, to 
baffle pursuit, to escape conviction, or to propitiate mercy. 

In England, however, the case is directly the reverse. Here, although 
we pride. ourselves on our high degree of civilization and pre-eminent 
humanity; though we boast that our institutions are superior to those 
of all other nations of the ancient or modern world, a set of individuals, 
of the vilest of all possible descriptions, will not only make law-break~- 
ing their trade, but will openly set the laws at defiance, beard all public 
functionaries, and outrage the feelings of all society,—and all this with 
the parade of every, species, of studied and even expensive publicity. 
They will advertise that they wish to break the laws, and that they want 
aiders and abetters. They will set forth in the newspapers that they 
intend to violate the law—that at certain places, and at certain times, 
they intend to assemble for that purpose—they will then announce when 
and where their offence is to be, committed—they will next parade in 
the press where they are to share their plunder, and when they will 
repeat their crime, 

After an extensive depredation, attended by some horrible murders, 
an Englishman saw the gang of bandits joyously making purchases and 
carousing on theirplunder in an Italian city, and he expressed his 
abhorrence of a government and police so corrupt as to tolerate such a 
system, He was reminded that, in England, the most notorious cri- 
minals were not only seen every day and all day long in the metropolis, 
but that houses were licensed by the magistrates for their accommoda- 
tion, and they were allowed to be, on a secret understanding with the 
police. The Englishman hung his head, and said no more. 

Were the habit of giving publicity to anticipated crimes in England 
narrated to a foreigner of any nation, no confidence in the narrator could 
create belief. The foreigner would say, “Such practices, even such a 
system, might exist in some half-civilized parts of the world—it might 
be impossible to prevent such practices, for instance, in the new: States 
of South America, where society is always in a vortex of revolution, 
where the magistrates are weak, timid, truckling, or corrupt; where 
Junsprudence is but little understood, or where, as far as it is under- 
stood, there is no machinery, and_no force of public opinion, to coerce to 
an obedience of the law; but to say that such publicly-advertised de- 
fiances of the magistracy and breaches of the law can take place in a 
Christian country like England is to outrage the decency of narration. 
If the foreigner were to say, “ You must surely speak of the violation of 
some obsolete laws, some laws of the barbarous ages, which now shock 
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the moral sense and outrage the improved reason of your country—laws 
of which the violation is a virtue and the observance is an infamy.” 
Were he to add, “this must be the case, for of all people, ancient or 
modern, the English are the most superstitious venerators of their ancés- 
tors, and they hold it a desecration to repeal laws, of which of all 
nations they would be the most prone to punish the observance ’”’—were 
a foreigner to say this, what would be his surprise were the Englishman 


to reply, “So far from your doctrine being true, the laws that are thus . 


violated by public advertisement are not Gothic, barbarous laws, that 
shock the finer feelings and higher moral sense of the present genera- 
tion. They are, on the contrary, the laws of the present generation, 
that most especially are approved of by the intellect of the age i that are 
the most consonant to the er state of society ; and that fervidly 
excite the sympathy of all the religious, reflecting, and honest parts 
of every grade of social existence from one end of the kingdom to the 
other.” The foreigner would deem this to be impossible, and, above 
all, (if impossibility be a term of degree or limit,) he would say, that 
such things, casual, much Jess habitual, never could have been witnessed 
in a country like England for very many generations. We do not think 
that a foreigner’s incredulity would be lessened, if he were told that not 
only are these daring and criminal violations of the law publicly adver- 
tised in England, but the criminals, from the most humble to the most 
atrocious, are the favourites of the magistracy, and are actually licensed 
and specially protected in their trade. 

Let this preliminary now be illustrated by recent facts. 

In the last Number of the “New Monthly,” we set forth how the 
public peace was broken, on the largest scale, by the practice of prize- 
fighting—how extensively these brutal and unmanly exhibitions demo- 
ralized the lower orders, and to what a degree they laid whole neigh- 
bourhoods open to the depredations of the immensely numerous gangs 
of thieves of every class that invariably get up and attend at every fight. 
We will now show the enormous folly, not to say the guilt, of our public 
functionaries, in actually licensing and specially protecting the chief 
agents of these disturbers of society. We will take five or six special cases, 
the first relating to the most respected, and, we believe, the most respec- 
table of our prize-fighters, If these facts attach to the most respectable 
of the class, the public may imagine what are the characters and what 
the conduct of the less reputable of the pugilists: our object relates, 
however, not to persons, but to a system, and to society in general. 

A man professes in the newspapers that he has no avocation, trade, or 
labour by which he can subsist, except that of prize-fighting, which is 
strictly prohibited by law. He accordingly fights eight prircipal battles, 
each being advertised for months before ar | take place, and each being 
a congregation of thieves, accompanied with every description of rob- 
bery. This same man, moreover, is constantly officiating as second, or 
in some other capacity, at all fights at which he is not an actual comba- 
tant. At one place, he and another man second a fellow named 
Martin, in a prize-fight with one Randal. The two seconds*, Martin, 
and his backer, a Captain E——, a man of fortune, enter the ring 
in exactly similar costume, all the funds being supplied by the Captain. 
Shortly after, this unfortunate gentleman is so swindled f his property 


* Need we hesitate to name that one of these seconds was Thurtell, 
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by “the fancy,” that in a fit of despair he commits suicide. Shortly 
the fight one of the seconds is hanged for a murder, so greatly ex-: 
ceeding in atrocity the usual character of this most atrocious of all human 
crimes, that it has almost effaced the recollection of ious murders, 
Thus, of the two seconds and the gentleman er, we have already 
one suicide and one execution ; and what becomes of the other second? 
He afterwards seconds Byrne in a fight, in which Byrne is killed, he 
having just before killed in a prize-fight an unfortunate wretch named 
Mackay. Here then we have two murders or manslaughters, one. sui- 
cide, and one execution, Does this pugilist now fly his vocation, crying, 
“ My conscience is seared with blood, and I will sin no more ; I will shun 
the paths of the law-breaker and the shedder of blood??? Qne would 
suppose that he did, for he is immediately taken in favour by the magis- 
trates, and licensed to keep a public-house ; and let us see how he uses 
his means of retracing his steps. Is his house as strictly watched as the 
police magistrates pretend to watch all public-houses? On oneoccasion 
this landlord fought on his own premises (in his great room) Jem Burn, 
another prize-fighter ; aud on another occasion, in this same room, he 
got up a fight between two prize-fighters named Ready and Dobell. On 
auother occasion, a meeting of the swell mob, black-legs, pugilists, and 
desperate characters was held at this tavern, upon the subject of a recent 
fight between Dutch Sam and Ned O’Neil, and the chair was taken by 
my eal and sporting gentleman, one of the fancy. The room was 
crowded to excess, when Sampson, a resolute pugilist, accused the land- 
lord of being a thief and swindler, by getting up crosses, and this of Sam’s 
amongst the rest, The landlord would have taken summary vengeance, 
and he advanced with demonstrations of his design; but the feelings of 
the company were so much in unison with his accuser, that, Hercules 
and champion as he was, he was obliged to fly the room. The accusation 
was then transferred to the chairman; the desperate and incensed com- 
pany were on the point of assailing him with various weapons; four out 
of the six candles they extinguished, when a reporter seized the other 
two, jumped on the table, and held them up out of reach; whilst three 
or four persons seized the chairman and bore him out of the room, more 
dead than alive with terror, Had the intended murder been perpetrated, 
and it was on the very ace of perpetration, there would have been a stop 
put to licensing flash-houses and pugilists ; for in this country all abuses 
are disregarded until some such catastrophe awakens the public senses*. 
We will suppose that the magistrates are ignorant of such facts. Two 
ey a in a room crammed with desperate ruffians, habitual breakers 
of the law, and this at night, must have produced vociferation, riot, 
outrage, and torrents of abuse and oaths; but still, even the new police, 
with all their boasted vigilance and omniscience, may have been ignorant 
of it, When this meeting was ended, and the chairman had been res- 
cued from assassination, the swell mob and thieves left the room, and 
assembling round the street-door, gave three cheers, with three vocife- 
rations that “ all the b——y Peelers in London dared not attack them,’? 
All this was sufficiently alarming to the neighbours and passengers ; 
but still the police, old and new, may have been utterly ignorant of the 
scenes, or of all things relating to the persons and locality connected 
with such practices. We do not suspect the police of connivance or 


am. Cock-fighting and advertised sparring-matches take place in this house,—and 
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bribery. So much for the argumentum ad ignorantiam—so much for a 
a to ignorance. 7 

ut in a weekl rting paper, of circulation amongst all 
those classes to whi the’ etteation = gn Pitt ete be directed, 
this house, and all similar houses kept by ex-pugilists, are the constant 
subjects of puffs, paragraphs, and advertisements. . 

n this paper, speaking of this house in particular, we find under date 
of 12th January last, an announcement that “ the fourth it for this 
MILL, between the veterans (Tom Oliver and Ben Burn), was made 
good on Tuesday evening, at the —— Tavern, in the presence of more 
numerous assemblage of the fancy than we have witnessed for some 
months. Even bets were made on first blood, first knock and 
winning the battle,’ &c. &c. Under date of Jan. 19, the same. paper 
says, “ The ruirp deposit for this match (Swift and Atkinson) was 
maile at the Tavern, on Wednesday evening, in the presence of a 
numerous circle ;? and in another paragraph, “ The -—~ Tavern, was 
filled on Friday evening with the sons of song,’ a sporting character 
being in the chair. The next week, the fight between Tom Oliver and 
Ben Burn is described with atrocious ribeldry in this sporting paper, 
and the name of this keeper of the Tavern, at which the fourth 
deposit was received, appears in the description. But in this paper of 
Feb. 9, we find, “ according to agreement, a meeting isto take place to- 
morrow evening, at the Tavern, to enter into regular articles for this 
match,” (between young Dutch Sam and Tom Gaynor.) We must here 
observe that this case is strongly aggravated by the fact, that during all 
the many public meetings advertised at this house on, succeeding weeks, 
to get up this fight, this said Dutch Sam was under articles,to keep the 

e. What an impudent mockery of the law, what .a scandalous de- 
fiance of the magistracy, is here publicly announced ! 

According to this paper of 2nd March, all the final arrangements. of 
the fight between Swift and Atkinson were made at this Tavern, 
on Wednesday night, the 26th February last. On Tuesday 4th, the fight 
took place, actually on the very site of a previous murder by fighting ; 
and the sporting paper of Sunday, March 9, announces that the keeper 
of this said tavern figured in the ring, together with three fighters, one 
a felon just released from the hulks, and two other fighters who had been 
tried for the murder of the pugilist that had been killed on the. same 
spot. Finally, the sporting paper of 16th March announces, that at 
this very tavern, on Tuesday, 11th March, at ten at night, “‘ Tur Bat- 
TLE-MONEY, the reward of valour, was handed to the fortunate winner, 
and all bets were immediately paid ; the house was crowded to an over- 
flow, every room being a bumper.”’ To come to a climax, this was im- 
mediately on the eve of the period for licensing such houses, and yet, 
from that day to this, not a week has elapsed without the sporting paper 
containing advertisements of the nights on which similar crowds of 
thieves, black-legs, and lawless ruffians are to assemble, in order to get 
up these illegal and most scandalous breaches of the peace, and contri- 
vances of crimes. 

This is only one, and perhaps the least guilty one, of these flash- 
houses. The sporting paper has many similar advertisements relating 
to each of the Rodale hawt by ex-pugilists, and they amount to half a 
score in London alone. 

We will now give a further brief illustration of the extremely barba- 
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rous-and immoral notions which exist in this country upon the subject 
of police :— 

at the height of the fashionable season of London, in the last year, 
it happened that a rivalry in trade took place between two of the fight- 
ing gang. * A Jew fighter is a keeper of a brothel, and one of the fancy 
arrived from Manchester with’a larger capital, and set up many honses 
of the same gt owt In order to suppress this competition, the. Jew 
procured mobs of pickpockets and trulls, who assembled round_ his. 
rival’s houses all day, broke his windows, assailed him with shouts of 
the most disgusting language, paraded before the doors with infamous 
placards, and thus for weeks, even in the most fashionable promenade 
of our metropolis (Regent-street), the ears and eyes of modest females, 
the aged, and respectable parts of society, were insulted and disgusted 
with these scenes of infamy, the police not interfering, though the whole 
secret of these outrages upon decency was so well known to them, 

One other case will suffice to establish our position. There is a Jew 
prize-fighter, who is notorious in police-reports for deeds of outrage com- 
mitted by himin a brothel, which he keeps in one of the most dangerous 
cut-throat alleys leading out of the Strand. This man likewise keeps a 
gambling-house near Leicester-square, for the accommodation of trulls 
and juvenile pickpockets, at which the stakes played for may be as low 
as three+pence. Ini addition to this, he is the keeper of another gambling 
house, in Pickering-court, St. James’s*. On one recent occasion, the 
neighbourhood is alarmed by cries of murder issuing from the house, 
They rush in, with the assistance of the police, and find an old man 
weltering in his blood. Among those apprehended is a man, we believe 
a stage-fghter, who confesses that he is hired as the bulley of the house, 
by its owner, a prize-fighter, and brother Jew. But the whole scene, 
as described in the police-report of a morning paper, is admirably illus- 
trative of our wretched state of policé, and of our most barbarous notions 
of justice, as well as of the means of protecting the public. 

One Would imagine that this man’s gambling-house, his other gam- 
bling-housé, and his brothels, would be suppressed after such scenes ; 
but, so far from it, he is in triumph in all, and in the sporting paper 
before alluded to, dated 6th April, fess than one month ah he 1s an- 
nounced as having acted, in conjunction with the celebrated leader of a 
swell mob, as a second in a fight between Tom Smith and Barney 
Aaron,—all the contrivance and sequel of the fight having been got up 
by PUBLIC AND PERIODICAL ADVERTISEMENTS in the aforesaid —— ta- 
vern, licensed by the magistrates, and kept by the pugilist, as we have 
before stated. 

Let us further illustrate an ex-pugilist’s flash-house. In a newspaper 
of January 19th, is a police-report, in which two men are remanded on 
& charge of robbery on the river Thames. The report says— 


“ Soon after the prisoners were locked, up, a tall stout Jew, whose face 
was almost covered with a large pair.of bushy whiskers, and who. is -well 
nown as a procurer of bail at several police-offices, accompanied hy Joshua 
Hudson, the well-known pugilist, applied to the magistrates, and asked if 





—_- 


* And of a brothel near Long Acre, in which his son and wife were recently 
fined 18/. for a ferocious assault upon a woman, who attempted to rescue her niece, 
of twelve years old, from this haunt of infamy. 
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bail could not be taken for the prisoners, who were described by the Jewas — 
very honest, respectable men. Mr. Broderip asked who the applicant was ? 

“ The Jew. ‘ t am a merchant, Sir, well known on ‘Change. 

“ Mr. B. ‘ A merchant.—That is a very general term. What merchant 
are you: 

The Jew. * Why, Sir, a merchant. I am a wealthy merchant,’ 

“ Mr. B. ‘What merchandise do you export or import?" _ 

“ The Jew. * Oh, Sir, 1 am a merchant; I live in the city; a general 
dealer ; a regular merchant, Sir; I trade in everything.’ 

* Mr. B. * Oh, you do. What do you know of the prisoners ?" 

“ The Jew. ‘1 know them to be very industrious, respectable men. I can 
put in good bail for them. Will you liberate them ?' 

“ Mr. B, * No, indeed, I shall not, and you may take your bail elsewhere. 
I have done with you, Mr. Merchant.’ 

“ The Jew. * Will a good character next Saturday do them any service ? 
I can bring plenty of witnesses.’ 

“ Mr. B. *1 know you can. You may go, Sir.’ 

* Josh. Hudson now stepped forward, and making a bow, said he knew 
one of the prisoners, who was an industrious young man, and he would give 
bail for him; said he was a publican. 

“ Mr. B. *‘ Commonly called Josh. Hudson, the John Bull fighter? Go 
your way, Sir. 

“ Josh. Hudson stared at this recognition, and taking up his hat made 
another bow, exclaiming, ‘I wish you a yery good morning, Sir. He then 
left the office with the ‘ merchant.’ 

* Mr. B. * They are two of the “ fancy,” and there is a strong muster of 
them in the street. Their impudence is really astonishing.’ 

“ Yesterday, the prisoners were again brought up, and sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment and hard labour, for being on the Thames at an 
unseasonable hour for the purpose of committing felony.” 


But this Hudson’s house is still licensed, and he is weekly advertised 
as holding meetings in his house, for the purpose of getting up fights. 

We now dismiss the subject. Would it not seem, even from the few 
statements we have made, that our magistrates might almost be called a 
band of gentlemen employed in licensing flash-houses and patronizing 
prize-fighters, with a view to facilitate and multiply crimes, and to diffuse 
immorality and wretcheduess amongst the lower orders? That such a 
system of police—that such an administration of the laws, cannot last 
much longer is obvious ; but it must astonish every reflecting mind that 
it could have continued after any gleam of civilization had been infused 
amongst us. Either legalize prize-tighting, with all its attendant offences 
and crimes, or put the laws against it in force ; for to hold up to exam- 
ple the open defiance of the law in one imstance is the way to bring the 
laws in general—and all that administer them—into contempt. A 
foreigner, upon reading such things, would infallibly ask two questions— 
How can any man of honour and probity —how can any man of religious 
principles, act as a sworn, and even as a stipendiary, magistrate, and 
thus encourage the open violation of the law, which his oath and all his 
duties bind him to enforee? Secondly, if magistrates will act thus, is 
there no minister of the interior, no minister of justice, no secretary of 
state for the home department, no one public functionary whatever, to 
call the magistrates to account, to compel them to a performance of their 
duties, or even to punish them for a persevering dereliction ? 

The number of deaths that have recently been occasioned by prize- 
fights is really extraordinary. The sense of the country is roused upon 
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the subject, and it is but justice due to the great body of dissenters, to 
skneatoi that they have taken the lead in their efforts to suppress 
such detestable practices. Their great interests at stake in the manufac- 
turing districts have made them well acquainted with the condition, 
habits, and feelings of the working-classes, and they feel deeply the de- 
moralization and mischiefs produced, not only by prize-fighting, but by 
the crimes and criminals inseparably connected with it. The great 
rize-ring, or fancy of London, as long as it is allowed to exist, will 
ais its awkward and humble imitators throughout the country, and a 
general depravity is thus diffused in all directions, but principally 
amongst the lowest classes, and amongst the worst dis of 
classes. R. 





THE FEATURES. 


Taat mortals are made up of quarrelsome clay, 
My tale, I imagine, will prove as it goes ; 
For the Features composing the visage one day 
Most cruelly fell to abusing the Nose. 
First the Lips took it up, and their reason was this,— 
That the Nose was a bane both to beauty and love; 
And they never, moreover, in comfort could kiss, 
For that horrid protuberance jutting above! 


Then Eves, not behind in the matter to be, 
With a sparkle began, as I've oftentimes seen ‘em, 
And vow'd it was perfeetly shocking to see 
Such a lump of deformity sticking between ‘em. 
The Cueexs, with a blush, said the frightfulest shade 
By the Noss o'er their bloom and their beauty was thrown ; 
And Ears couldn't bear the loud trumpetting made 
Whenever that troublesome member was blown ! 


So ‘twas moved and agreed, without dallying more, 
To thrust the intruder at once from the face ; 
But Noss, hearing this, most indignantly swore, 
By the breath of his nostrils, he'd stick to his place! 
Then, addressing the Eyes, he went learnedly through 
His defence, and inquired, when their vigour was gone, 
Pray what would their worships for spectacles do, 
It the Face had no Nose to hang spectacles on? 


Mankind, he observed, loved their scent as their sight ; 
Or who'd care a farthing for myrtles and roses ? 
And the charge of the Lips was as frivolous quite ; 
For if Lips fancied kissing, pray why mightn't Noses ? 
As for Ears, (and in speaking Nos scornfully curl‘d,) 
Their murmurs were equally trifling and teazing ; 
And not all the Ears, Evxs, or Lips in the world, 
Should keep him undlown, or prevent him from sneezing. 


To the Cuerxs, he contended, he acted as screen, 
And guarded them oft from the wind and the weather ; 
And, but that he stood like a land-mark between, 
The Facx had been nothing but cheek altogether ? 
With eloquence thus he repell'd their abuse, 
With logical clearness defining the case ; 
And from thence came the saying, so frequent in use, _. 
That an argument’s plain “ as the nose on your face!" 
G 2 
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DamMon—SYLVIA,. 


Damon. Sex here, another day as bright as yesterday ; a little walk 
will not fatigue you, Sylvia. 

Sylvia. No, my Damon. I have refreshed myself with three lamb- 
cutlets and a glass of Guiness’s brown-stout as Dr. Granville ordered, 
and am equal now to any gentle exercise. 

Damon. Again we'll range the town and view the streets St. James’s 
yields, and let the carriage be at Hyde Park Corner. Cross here, my 
Sylvia—this is Cleveland-row—there, on your right, lives Mrs, Bell, the 
milliner, whose lovely daughter is a belle indeed ; and next dwells Nussey, 
partner late with Walker, who is privileged to physic royalty and make 
up medicine for their Majesties; beyond lives Viscount Lowther, who 
was chosen for two counties in the present Parliament, although he 
stood for neither. 

Sylvia. And those tall windows on the left? 

Damon. The apartments of the Duke of Cumberland; that mansion 
on the right is now Lord Francis Egerton’s ; that is Tom Grenville’s, and 
the next is Ellice’s. 

Sylvia. What, Henry Ellis of the Pells? ’ 

Damon. Oh, no, my gentle Svivia, quite another man ; he spells his 
name El-dis—this one El-dice. He is of War the Secretary. 

Sylvia, Of war—a soldier ? 

Damon. Not he—he was a merchant—but times are altered; his 
tubs and firkins are exchanged for tape and boxes, and when the men of 
Westminster drove John Cam Hobhouse from his seat, and he resigned 
his office, the gentle Edward stepped into his shoes. 

Sylvia. Tubs and firkins, Damon.—Why did he succeed to such high 
place ? 

Damon. He married Lord Grey’s sister. That yellow house beyond, 
up in the corner, is Lord Durham's, late Lord Privy Seal. 

Sylvia. Why was he Privy Seal ? 

Damon. He married Lord Grey’s daughter. In other days, Lord 
Grenville (lately dead) dwelt there ; after his Lordship, Andrews, once a 
Powder Merchant, to whom the ghost of Littleton appeared; the wags 
of former years thus wrote him—Andrews, M.P., P.M., P.M., M.P. 

Sylvia. Explain me that conundrum, Damon. 

Damon. Miles Peter were his names—so far M.P.; he was a Powder 
Merchant—so P.M. ; he sat in Parliament for Bewdley—thus was M.P. ; 
and was besides a Prologue Maker for the Players—thus P.M. 

Sylvia, Pleasing conceit ! 

Damon. That large square building is the Duke of Sutherland’s, built 
for the late lamented Duke of York, but never lived in by him, This 
at the corner is Lord Fitzroy Somerset’s, one of our bravest heroes, who 


well deserves the charming fair he won. So—through this passage, aud 
we are in the Park, 
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Sy! via. This is a armed prospect. What a noble range of buildings 
on t 


e rising ground! 

Damon. Soon will we visit those. Here is Lord Spencer’s house, 
Lord Arden’s, Burdett’s, and Sam Rogers’s, the fronts of which I showed 
you yesterday; that is Lord Suffield’s, that Lord Bathurst’s, and that 
the nautical Lord Yarborough’s—amphibious Baron. Here grow the 
Holyoaks ; and this is Lady Salisbury’s, whose hospitable roof gives shel- 
ter to the world of fashion once or twice a week throughout the season. 
That is Lord Sefton’s, whose cookery and carriages astound the world ; 
his son, Lord Molyneux, marries next month Miss Hopwood, niece of 
the late Lord Torrington. 

Sylvia. The next looks handsomely. 

“ Damon. That is Lord Camden’s, Sylvia; he who has given his 
country, from his private purse, more than two hundred thousand pounds, 
due to his Lordship as a teller. 

Sylvia. What is a teller? tell me pray. 

Damon. Why not a teller ; tallier is the word, so named because he 
keeps the tallies, which in the olden time were long white sticks, cut 
into notches. This is Lord Belfast’s, the King’s Vice-Chamberlain. 

Sylvia. Does he keep tallies ? 

Damon. No—he has indeed a long white stick to bear before his 
Majesty, but that is a stick his Lordship does not mean to cut. ; 

Sylvia. Here is a lovely sheet of water. 

Damon. Sheet, my Sylvia ?—’tis the basin—a favourite resort of nur- 
sry-maids, who hither bring the smoke-dried children of the narrow 
streets to sweeten them. These rails have lately been erected ; for, 
while those careful guardians of the infant race were flirting with young 
lawyers’ clerks, tailors’ apprentices, or lofty grenadiers, (each to her 
taste,) scores of the gentle babies fell into the water. 

Sylvia. Distressing thought! . Whose house is that, with balls upon 
: the walls ? 
| Damon. It is his Grace the Duke of Devonshire’s. The balls with- 
out are but the types of those within. . His Grace’s parties are the best 
in London; but pleasure oftentimes brings punishment: in practising 
a step, his Grace disordered much his knee, so that not e’en the staff 
, he holds could bear him up, nor the blue garter which he wears support 
the joints. He is abroad bathing in brimstone, but ’tis hoped he soon 
will make St. James’s glitter with his gaieties. 


: Sylvia. And that bow-window ? 
t Damon. Is another Duke’s—St. Alban’s—Hereditary Falconer to the 
S King—married to Mrs. Coutts, the banker’s widow, erst Miss Mellon, of 


whom it may be said she plays her part im real life as well as those 
which she enacted on the mimic stage. Next is my Lady Guildford’s, 
T Mr. Coutts’s daughter, sister to Lady Burdett. 
; Sylvia. That yellow house beyond ? 
Damon. Is Alexander Baring’s ; the wags of London call it the loan 
house, and yet ’tis gay enough within. That at the corner, just beyond, 


It is Francis Const’s, the able, upright magistrate, who has for many years 

8 presided at the sessions. Here is the Duke of Grafton’s. 

10 Sylvia. This street abounds in dukes. 

d Damon. Sprung from the same illustrious ancestry with him of whom 
I last was speaking—Beauclerks and Fitzroys, like the Lennoxes, are of 


King Charles’s breed. 
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Sylvia. So is the little dog you bought for me on Thursday. 

Damon. Sweet Sylvia, so he is. Here lives a duke descended truly 
from a king—the Duke of Cambridge, viceroy he of Hanover, where he 
resides great portion of the year. See, Keat and Jones are ringing at 
the bell. His Royal Highness, I should think, must be expected. Next 
dwells a lady with a name it takes much trouble to pronounce. 

Sylvia. What is this quite deserted mansion ? 

. Some thirty years ago, or more, it was begun by Barry, Earl 
of Barrymore: it was not then completed. Escudier next assailed it— 
made a hotel—finished the building, and eventually himself. Within 
its walls dwelt Alexander, Emperor of all the Russias, in those days 
when England’s fame and glory touched their highest point, and foreign 
monarchs flocked around the throne of George the Fourth, to do our 
king and country honour. It then became Lord Hertford’s, who well 
nigh rebuilt it, but soon quitted it ; and next a Club possessed it. That 
Club broke down, and then broke up: the speculation failed, and its 
conductors vanished. Since then it has remained untenanted. 

Sylvia. And see what lovely flowers in yon window! 

Damon. That is Lord Coventry’s; there he sits, conning the world 
and making observations ;—he is a shrewd and clever peer. Nay, do 
not look too long: those rural roses blooming on your cheeks already 
catch his eye. He reads, or seems to read; but ’tis in nature’s book, 
and not the one he holds.—This is the Baron Rothschild’s. 

Sylvia. The Jew of whom I heard my father speak ? 

Damon. A jeu d’esprit, if any. It is not now thought right to make 
distinctions in religion ; nature, unerring nature, has done much for him 
and his. We will no more of this, Leave him a /oan, and let’s pass 
on to Fuller’s handsome shop, where ‘‘ pomp takes physic ”’ to its spe- 
cial care. 

Sylvia. These houses are but small. 

Damon. ‘‘ The cabins are convenient.” 

Sylvia. Who lives in them ? 

n. Tupman and Saville, Dolphin and De Roos, Halford and 
Gunston, Sandilands and Dr. Thompson. 

Sylvia, This is a goodly building. 

Damon. ’Tis the Duke of Gloucester’s, a prince of gracious kindness, 
married to his royal cousin Princess Mary, in whom such grace and 
dignity unite with elegance, and ease, and unaffected affability, as fill 
all those who may approach her with gratitude, affection, and respect. 
Beyond lives Primrose, Earl of Roseberry. 

Sylvia. Oh! what a pretty name. 

Damon. What’s in a name, my Sylvia? “ A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” There lives Lord Eldon, who for years adorned 
the judgment seat of Chancery, and did great service in the councils of 
his King. Beyond, the Lord Great Chamberlain resides, and further 
Lady Poulett, who, in other days, was called Smith Burgess; further 

you see Sir Edmund Antrobus, Cockerell, Sir Charles, and Admiral 
ollemache. 

Sylvia. And this, the last of all— 

Damon. This ?—this is the casket that contains the brightest gem our 
nation boasts,—-the unconquered hero of a hundred fights,—our Wel- 
lington: he who in council can suggest, and in the field can execute his 
own conceptions. 
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Sylvia, Is this, indeed, the Duke of Wellington’s? I venerate his 
name. What tasteful blinds those are to shade his windows from the 
sultry sun ! 

Damon. No, Sylvia, no; for no such purpose are they there. The 
Duke can face, with eagle firmness, all the blaze of sun as he can 
bear the brunt of battle-fire,—but not the dastardly assassin’s missile, 
nor the coward reptile’s hidden blow ;—to shield the property, perhaps 
the person of the idol of his country, against whom the dirty hands of 
those whose freedom he has saved were lifted, were these defences raised. 
I cannot speak of this with patience. Come, my Sylvia, come: here is 
the carriage waiting as we ordered. 

Sylvia. You have told me much, but nothing yet which seems so 
strange as this. 

Again did the fair-haired Sylvia enter the pink-lined vis-a-vis. Again 
did Damon follow, and such delights had Kensington the day before af- 
forded, that the happy pair retraced their steps, and sought its shady 
bowers, enlivened by the strains of music breathed to the ambient 
breezes by the band of the Blues. 








MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


Deaths and Marriages—The “ Play-Houses”*"—Affairs Abroad—The “ Wooden 
Walls "—The “Trades” Procession—The recent “ Cracks "—Promise of 
“ Performance "—The “ Fowl” Murder—Music without Harmony—The 
nes and Repeal—The Queen's Departure—The Literary Fund—A 

artyr. 


Deatns AND MarriaGEs.—Tue present season has been remarkable 
for the number of deaths of persons bequeathing vast properties; the 
stamp-duties upon which will have a considerable effect in swelling the 
receipts of revenue during the quarter. Lord Breadalbane has left a 
sum of nearly 500,000/. we are told; to his daughter, Lady Chandos, 
and his other daughter, Lady Elizabeth Pringle, all his unentailed 
estates; and to his son, the present Marquis, a rental of upwards of 
70,0002. a year. Mr. Samuel Smith, a brother of Lord Carrington, 
left behind him nearly 2,000,000/. sterling. Mr. Alexander Adair has 
left his nephew, Sir something Roe, the Bow-street Magistrate, and 
two Mr. Barings (strangers), equal shares of his fortune, amounting to 
upwards of 150,000/. a piece. Mr. Mellish, the contractor, has left his 
daughters equal fortunes, and Lord Glengall, as residuary legatee, 
comes into something quite prodigious in amount. Mr. Bridge, a part- 
ner of Mr. Rundell’s, has also left a vast sum behind him. The Duke 
of Sutherland, an enormous mass of property ;—in fact, we cannot at 
the moment recal the names of all those who have “ shuffled off this 
mortal coil,’ to the manifest advantage of the public revenue. The 
Marchioness of Hertford is to be numbered in this melancholy list ; 
but we believe all her Ladyship’s bequests are to her personal relations. 

On the other hand, we have had some spirited marriages. Sir Charles 
Ogle has married for the third time, and taken to wife Lady Thorold, 
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who has taken to Sir Charles Ogle, her third husband: Colonel -Wes- 
tenra, a son of Lord Rossmore’s, has married Lady East, a lady of very 
extensive fortune—we have heard of the riches of the East before—but, 
in this case, the lady herself is the real treasure.. Dr. Holland has 
united himself to Miss Saba Smyth, daughter of the Reverend Sidney, 
and has written, or caused to be written, a ‘snappish paragraph in ‘the 
newspapers, deteriorating from the claims of the aristocracy, in revenge 
for a mistake of some penny-a-line reporter, which we think beneath 
him—it sounds vain, and is, at all events, pre-eminently ridiculous.) Miss 
Fanshaw is dead; and Lady Davy, the fascinating, is gomg abroad for 
two years. 

The Duke of Devonshire is on his way home—so is Lord Hertford— 
Lord Mulgrave and his family have arrived, per Rhadamanthus steamer. 
We never could discover why Lord Mulgrave was recalled from ‘his 
government; he certainly anticipated the Government at home, by his 
declaration of coming emancipation; but as they completely justified 
all his predictions, we cannot comprehend why he should have been 
removed. 

Lord Nugent is also on the return—the tale of the White Horse has 
injured him in the main. Sir Dudley Hill, disappointed of Sir Thomas 
Clarges’s fortune, left to Colonel Hare, just come home from Portugal, 
is appointed Governor of St. Lucie, which government had been offered 
to Colonel Leith Hay, in lieu of a seat at the Treasury Board, which, in 
a fit of rashness, Government had tendered to him, before they had 
heard him speak, 

Sir Richard Keats has died ; and before he was buried, Sir Thomas. 
Hardy was gazetted into his office of Governor of Greenwich Hospital. 
Admiral Parker, who has commanded the neutral squadron in the Tagus, 
succeeds Sir Thomas Hardy at the Admiralty. Old Lord De Saumarez 
has got into a sad scrape at Court for not attending Sir Richard Keats’s 
public funeral. His Lordship pleaded that he could not have been at 
the funeral, because, at the same hour, he was obliged to attend at the 
Trinity House, to be sworn in a brother. This is good—but not good 
enough ; for Sir James Graham, who was sworn in at the Trinity House 
nearly an hour before the venerable Guernsey Lord arrived, had been at 
the funeral. ' 

Honest John Woolmore, the Deputy Master of the said Trinity House, 
and an old acquaintance of the King, has received the Guelphic Order, 
and is now SirJohn. Lord Errol has got the Thistle ; and Lords Leitrim 
and Donoughmore, the two ribands of St. Patrick. There are two 
Grand Crosses of the Bath vacant by the death of Sir Richard Keats 
and Sir Edward Thornborough, so that patronage, in the millinery line, 
has recently flowed in most copiously upon his Majesty’s Ministers. 





Tue “ Pray-Hovusss.’’—Pretty fun here! Lotteries and masquerades 
on the stage of Coyent-garden. We really must give them up. We 
have always fought manfully for the privileges of the patentees; but 
upon what ground—except, indeed, that the concerns. are on the verge 
of ruin—can such displays be defended in places maintained by mono- 
poly for the support of the legitimate drama? It really is too bad. 

Abbot and Egerton have been (we suppose by competition) forced to 
reduce their prices at the Victoria. If this is to do them good, we care 
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nothing for it: they are most deserving’ actors, and ought to be en- 
couraged. A new play-house, called'the Royal Kent, has been opened 
in Kensington, which we are told is particularly successful. The English 

Houst'is to be roofed in, they say, next week; the rapidity with 
which this building has risen from its foundation is quite remarkable. 
We have no doubt that Mr. Beazley will give another proof of his skill 
in the construction of this theatre, and when he has finished it, add to 
the obligations he will have conferred upon the public and the proprietor, 
by writing a drama which shall fill it, and try its stability to the utmost. 
The last time we visited the old house there was an overflow ;—but, 
alas! only from the engines pumping on the smoking embers. © Arnold 
should call the new house The Pheenix. 


Arrarrs Asroap.~——W hat we said last month about Portuguese affairs 
was pretty ‘correct, in spite of'all that had been said, and despatched, and 
published previous to our last publication, and for a month since. Af- 
fairs are, in fact, just as they were then, and have been for some time. 
The army of Don Miguel is at Santarem, strong and effective, but yet 
inactive. | Don Pedro is at Lisbon, a constant attendant at the opera 
with his royal daughter. Lord Howard de Walden has succeeded Lord 
W. Russell ; but by a precipitate movement yet unexplained, by which 
his Lordship meant 'to make very short of it, he has got himself into a 
sort of dilemma from which it is said he is to be rescued by a recall. 

We do not pretend to know any of the facts, but it is represented to 
us that his extra official negotiations with Don Miguel to induce him to 
give up his claim to the throne have been carried on in a more abrupt 
and direct manner than is usual accerding to the established rules of 
diplomacy, and that we are not likely to be much further enlightened 
in any official way as to what really did occur; as that is the case, it 
would be extremely unfair to guess away his Lordship’s diplomatic 
character, and we, poor humble folks as we are, shall wait patiently to 
see whether the oblivious system is to be adopted, or whether we, in 
common with the rest of his Majesty’s subjects, are to be illuminated 
upon the details of the affair. 

In Spain, there has been a change of ministers, but from all we can 
learn from the very best sources, the Carlist party is daily gaining 
strength and influence. Still we do, as we last month advised our 
readers to do, receive with caution all intelligence from quarters in 
which those who present it are actuated either by political feeling, or 
feelings of personal interest in the financial results of political questions. 

In Belgium, there has been an agitation. The list of subscribers to 
purchase the race-horses of the Prince of Orange, advertised for sale 
by the Belgian government, for the purpose of presenting them to His 
Royal Highness, was made the ground of disturbance ; and the houses 
of the principal persons in Brussels, whose names were appended to 
the subscriptions, suffered most severely ;—furniture, pictures, ‘statues, 
and everything destructible, fell a prey to the mob, who were watched 
in the proceedings by the police and soldiery, but who were not in- 
terfered with or checked in their work of spoliation. 

In Paris, a day of barricades and bloodshed occurred on Sunday, the 
13th,—exactly one week after the affair at Brussels. Forty thousand 
men were poured into Paris, and the sovereign-people were driven from 
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their places of refuge, and order restored, although many lives were 
lost both on the part of the mob and the troops. The King of the , 
French has issued a violent manifesto against the barricade system, by 
which, as it his Majesty has forgotten he was hi raised to 
the throne. by thing is now tranquil. At Lyons, upwards of seven 
thousand lives have been lost in the insurrection; and the same spirit 
has manifested itself at Grenoble, Marseilles, St. Etienne, &c. In fact, 
the light of liberalism seems to be shedding its beams over the whole 
face of civilized Europe. 

Since writing the above, it appears that a treaty has been concluded 
between England and France and the existing Governments of Spain 
and Portugal, by which the two former powers undertake to take Por- 
tugal under their special protection; the first being bound to send a 
fleet, and the second an army to the Peninsula—the result of the last 
measure of non-interference on the part of this country, it requires no 
conjuration to anticipate. 


Tue “ Woopen Wattis.’’—In an age like the present, when more 
attention is paid to art and science (the latter more particularly) than 
ever was given to such subjects before it, is extremely gratifying to find, 
that amongst the numerous discoveries made, some are of great practical 
utility. None, however, which have resulted from research or accident, 
have been more important than that which promises most decidedly and 
effectually to extirpate the dry-rot from our Navy, and our public and 

rivate buildings, by the application of a solution, secured by patent to 
Mr. Kyan, who, if not altogether the inventor of the process, has im- 
proved upon some suggestions of Sir Humphry Davy, so as to render it 
available, and successfully available, to every description of timber now 
in use. 

It is now six years since Mr. Kyan communicated his principle to 
the Admiralty, who, having submitted various pieces of timber to the 
process, have received the most convincing proofs of its efficacy. In 
the meantime, the timber used in building King’s College, the New 
Library in the Temple, the National Gallery, the London Docks, and 
the British Museum, has been prepared under Mr. Kyan’s directions ; 
and in Edinburgh, Liverpool, and Glasgow, Mr. K.’s process has also 
been most extensively adopted. 

To those who are acquainted with the wear and tear of our Navy, and 
the astounding fact, that of cighteen frigates built in 1814, the avera 
rate of duration was three years, the wonderful importance of this dis- 
covery will be evident. The charge of building and repairing ships from 
1823 to 1833 amounted to nearly nine millions ; and in order to prove 
how much the adoption of the process will save the nation, it may only 
be necessary to observe that his Majesty’s ship Benbow was built at an 
expense of 45,000/., in 1813, and having become infected with the dry- 
rot, was broken up in 1818, at Portsmouth, without ever having been 
to sea. 

This, we say, is one of the advantageous results of those scientific 
experiments and combinations to which so much attention is given at 
this period. Of the value of the discovery we have no doubt, and as 
little doubt of its general application. We only hope that no bigoted 
disbelief in a cure for dry-rot, on the part of any influential persons, 
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may check its adoption in the Navy, where its importance to the country 
must be principally felt. 





Tue “ Traves ” Processton.—London has, during the last month, 
geen a most extraordinary sight—if matters rest as they are, extraordi- 
nary without being mischievous. We mean a procession of between 
20,000 and 30,000 members of the Trades’ Unions, through the prin+ 
cipal streets; organized and marshalled as regularly as the march of 
= and performed in the most perfect silence and order, 

The object of this display was, by the appearance of so numerous and 
evidently well-drilled an assemblage of people, to enforce the weight and 
importance of a petition signed by 250,000 unionists, imploring the King 
to mitigate the punishment of the Dorchester brethren, who were sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation by Mr. Baron Williams, and who 
had been, for at least a fortnight before the display, sailing in the Surrey 
econvict-ship to the place of their banishment. That object, however, 
failed of its effect, and what rendered the display the more ridiculous 
was the fact that Mr. Owen and Dr. Wade, and the other worthy indi- 
viduals who head the tail, knew—for they had been told by Lord Mel- 
bourne—that the very contrarv result would be derived from the exhibi- 
tion of all this physical force. The petition, hoisted upon a blue cotton 
covered horse, and borne by half a dozen zealous brothers, was carried 
into the Home Office by the deputation, who were received < Mr. Phil- 
lips, and told by him what they had been previously told by Lord 
Melbourne, that coming as the petition did, attended by this immense 
concourse of people, it would not be received. In consequence of this 
decision, the huge humbug was carried out at the back door of the Office, 
stuffed into a hackney-coach, and driven back to the place whence it came. 

Meanwhile, the deluded unionists went marching on, covermg them+ 
telves with dust and glory, and, crossing Westminster Bridge, pro- 
ceeded—most appropriately—to Bedlam; here they were not permitted 
to halt. They then continued their march to Kennington Common, 
where many a worthy patriot has received the honours of martyrdom on 
the gibbet; but there they were equally unfortunate, for just as they 
were doubting what they should do, the appearance of a few of the 
2nd Regiment of Life Guards decided the question; and under the 
orders of Dr. Wade, who was dressed in canonicals and had his hood 
on, the whole body, without a whisper or a murmur, commenced their 
march back to London, or to their respective lodges, as the case might 
be, having sacrificed a day’s work and a day’s wages to the consumma- 
tion of a walk of ten miles, distinguished only from the sneering specta- 
tor by bits of different coloured ribbon tied round their necks, or dangling 
at the button-holes of their jackets and coats. 

The Government deserve great credit for the manner in which the 
preparations for maintaining the public peace were made. No.soldiers, 
no additional policemen, appeared in the streets through which the pro- 
cession was to pass; troops had poured into London and its neighbour- 
hood during the night; three brigades of guns arrived from Woolwich, 
and were posted, one in the Regent’s-park barracks, one in the stables 
at Carlton-gardens, and another in the King’s Mews ; bodies of four 
hundred oolioeata each were stationed in St. James’s-square, Cavene 
dish-square, and Privy-gardens, out of sight of the marching operatives, 
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but ready, at an instant’s notice, to act in the most decisive manner, if 
necessary ;—nothing of the kind was required, and the day ended in 
perfect tranquillity. But we must say, seeing the control under which 
the Unions evidently are, and the military manner in which they ‘ma- 
neeuvred, on quitting their first ground, we are not inclined to augur very 
favourably from their apparent acquiescence in the proceedings of the 
day. A body so organized, and so commanded, and so bound together 
by secret oaths—(which, however much, since the transportation of ithe 
Dorchester men, they may quibble, they ane)—if it can be made. to 
disperse when angry, disappointed, and defeated in its purpose, without 
a murmur of discontent—and separate quietly and readily to deliberate 
upon future proceedings—may, with equal certainty and silence, be as- 
sembled at an hour’s notice, on a day or night when the troops are not in 
town, when the police are not embodied, and when the guns are yet in 
Woolwich. 

What the Government has now done is what it ought to have done in 
the first instance, and to have trusted to the respectability of the country 
rather than the mob; they must do yet more if they mean to preserve 
us. While such combinations exist, no men, no property, are safe ;, and 
we trust that his Majesty’s Ministers, who now appear to see the neces- 
sity of stopping somewhere, will be convinced that the time is come. 





Tue recent “ Cracxs.’’—Gentlemen have taken to fighting duels 
during the last month—the practice has rather gone out of fashion of 
late—the new House of Commons have set an example of patience and 


forbearance which their constituents have very wisely followed. A man 
now bears a great deal more than he did; and if anybody reproaches 
him with unseemly tameness, he quotes a precedent, from St. Stephen’s, 
where, as they said of one of the colleges at Cambridge, when they had 
pulled down a castellated wall, and substituted an iron palisade, “ there 
was much rail-ing but no battle-ment.” 

Lord Bingham, who had a crack at Major Fitzgerald, returned, or 
rather did not return the compliment, by firing in the air. It was an 
old quarrel, and some hard words passed a year or two ago; however, 
the Major behaved as well as the Baron, and the thing has terminated 
satisfactorily to all parties. 

The second scratch was between two surgeons of Bethnal-green, can- 
didates for the surgeoncy of the workhouse. They quarrelled about col- 
legiate honours, and went out to Tottenham to fight. One of these gen- 
tlemen rejoiceth in the name of B , the other in that of G > 
Each declared bleeding to be necessary to the other, and the powder and 
pills were consigned to the charge of their friends—one abrave surgeon, 
the other a Captain. It was imagined that they might have fought with 
mortars, but no, pistols were the weapons, and at the first fire Mr. 
B was hit hard in the thigh; he fell, exclaiming professionally— 


“Non possum surgere ;" 


but being picked up by his friends, was put under the best care, and is 
likely to recover from his wound, to the great satisfaction of his friends, 
who are determined, after what has happened, that he shall not be black- 
balled at the election. : 

The ‘* Morning Chronicle,” which first gave this account, has since 
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contradicted it. The parties never quarrelled, never fought, and so far 
from being rivals at an election for a surgeonship at an hospital, actually 
possess it parle f The newspaper men think it wise and prudent 
to state a falsehood merely to afford grounds for two or three more 

phs to contradict it, It seems an approved plan—so we have 
aaa adopted it. 





Promise..or * Perrormance.’’—An actor, Sloman, has made a bet 
that he will perform in three different characters in the course of five 
hours, in one evening, at three different places—Maidstone, Rochester, 
and Catiterbury. Each part is to occupy him forty minutes. , The dis- 
tance from Rochester to Maidstone is nine miles, and from Rochester to 
Canterbury twenty-seven. Now, considering that of the five hours al- 
jowed, two hours are to be expended in acting, and that he has to per-- 
form thirty-six miles in the other three, we will readily go halves with 
Mr. Sloman’s opponent in the bet; or if he wins it, we must beg he 
will never call himself Sloman again. 





Tue “ Fowt * Murper.—We have been a good deal amused ata 
police report concerning the murder of a hen, which was investigated 


. before the Hon. George Norton, one of the Whitechapel magistrates. 


It appears that a Mr. William Vandersteen, living in the Mile-end 
fivad: heen one leg of flesh and one of timber, arrived at the police 
office, bearing in his hand the corpse of a favourite hen, called by him- 
self and Mrs, Vandersteen, Jenny ;—a hen of extraordinary value and 
virtues,—most dearly prized by its master and mistress, who, having no 
chickens of their own, had in some sort adopted this pet pullet. 

Next door to Mr. William Vandersteen lives Mr. Stanley,—not the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies—not the hero of Crockford’s—not 
the son-in-law of Lady Dillon,—but a private gentleman of those parts, 
who, it seems, has a, turn, for flowers. At three o’clock on Friday 
morning, Stanley heard a noise, opened his window, and saw his 
neighbour Jenny scratching up his mignonette, which was leaving its 
bed by detachments at that early period in the morning. Down stairs he 
went; and, summoning up all his courage, went boldly up to the hen, 
and with a broomstick levelled a blow at her head, which terminated 
her earthly career. | . 

At ten o’clock, Mrs. Vandersteen, having thrown down the accustomed 
corn without seeing her darling Jenny come to eat it, and having re- 
peated the well-known call cf “ Coop, coop, coop, coop,”? without its 

aving been attended to, cast her eyes to Mr. Stanley’s garden, and be- 
held the gentle Jane stretched on the bed of death and mignonette. 
Instantly did she claim the body; and no sooner had she secured it, 
than it was hung up at Mr. Vandersteen’s door, with a label—or rather 


as oh Stanley thought, a libel—round its neck, conceived in these 
words ;:— 


“ This is the hen wot clucked in the morn, 
And awakened the oilman ere it was dawn: 
In a fright he rose up, and jumped out of bed, 

And beat the poor hen until she were dead 
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And there she did lay, until ten in the day, 

When her mistress went in, and fetched her away: 
And when she had searched her, to her great surprise, 
Her back was all broken, and bruised likewise ; 

So, if this you call friendship, pray keep it from me, 
For friendship like this I ne’er want to see.” 


The magistrate adjudged this to be no libel, and desired the case to 
be dismissed, each party paying his costs. This vexed Mr. Vandersteen, 
who said that, after having lost Jenny, it was very hard he should have 
to pay anything: he then picked up the body, saying, as he went out, 
“ Poor Jenny! I heard her pray for her murderer to the very last!” 
and Mrs. Vandersteen, who took the passionate turn, declared that “ Mr. 
Stanley, oilman as he was, was no gentleman, for he had committed a 
fool murder, which he ought to have known was a hen-house offence.” 





Music witrnout Harmony.—We last month noticed the great service 
done, as we conceived, to the cause of religion and propriety by the inter- 
position of the Bishop of London to stop the mummery of acted oratorios, 
set to German waltzes, and hooted out by second-rate singers, painted 
and tricked out in stage trumpery, over whose lips the words of the 
sacred scriptures were slavered for the edification of a play house audi- 
ence. Little did we suspect that this exemplary Prelate would have 
carried his animosity to sacred music and sacred places to an equal pitch 
of violence. That his first position was just, and his conduct most 
praiseworthy, nobody can deny ; but we must say that his Lordship, in 
giving expression to his feelings of hostility towards the musical festival 
to be holden in Westminster Abbey, has evinced a degree of puritanical 
principle, of which we have heard him accused, in relation to the pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Promoting Christian eee 

That our present gracious Monarch, in commanding this sacred fes- 
tival, if such be a proper term where the feast is purely intellectual, in 
aid of the most meriiorious and deserving charities in the empire, is 
only following the example of the most moral and most pious of Bri- 
tish Sovereigns, seems to us a sufficient justification of his mandate, 
even if the occasion itself did not completely bear it out. In all 
parts of the kingdom, musical festivals are held, from the receipts of 
which, large sums are derived for the charitable institutions of the coun- 
ties in which they occur. We know, indeed, that the excellent and 
highly-talented Dr. Rennell, the Dean of Winchester, has a strong 
feeling upon the subject ; and that during his long and highly-creditable 
domimion over the Cathedral, there has been no musical festival held at 
Winchester. But, then, we are sure from every other part of Dr. Ren- 
nell’s conduct, that he acts conscientiously, and has no intention of 
*‘assuming a virtue if he have it not;’”? and that his disinclination 
arose from principle—perhaps prejudice—unallied to any hope of 
meking “an effect,” or of linkmg himself to the cause of the dissenters 
from the church, of which he has been, and still is, one of the stanchest 
and most learned supporters. 

It seems to us, that the Bishop of London, as Dean of the King’s 
Chapel Royal, shows a very extraordinary disposition in speaking as he 
does of a festival commanded by the King himeelf. The Bishop must 
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know that the King is the head of the church, and is, therefore, su- 
preme—(certainly aboye the Dean of his own little chapel at St. 
James’s ;)—and we must say, in contradicting a report which was cir- 
culated by a newspaper called the “ Record,” stating that the Bishop 
had withdrawn his name indignantly from the list of stewards of the 
festival, that the causes of the exclusion of his Lordship’s name from 
the list, in the first instance, were not such as we could have wished to 
find suggested for the omission of the Bishop of the diocese, in which 
the charitable institutions to be benefited by the celebration are located. 





Tue Arttsts.— Leslie, the American artist, is, we imagine, in England. 
He proceeded some months since to his native “ States,” with the inten- 
tion of settling there—but the attempt was vain. After a long residence 
in this country, the contrast was too powerful, and he has announced 
his immediate return to London, and a decided naturalization for the 
test of his life—at this we rejoice, for he is an admirable painter. Poor 
Newton is still in a sad state, but better; at times he has a conscious- 
ness of his identity, hut this is by fits and starts; and as far as ultimate 
recovery goes, we apprehend the case to be hopeless. Mr. Haydon is still 
loose and about the streets, although, after an inspection of his picture 
of the “ Reform Banquet,” in any other country, we suspect he would 
be, as the Irish say, “ put up.”” Some wag has called this immense ab- 
surdity one of the Signs of the Times ;” all we can say is, that what- 
ever may be the deserts of the painter, the picture is not worth hanging. 





- Ingxanp AND Reprat.—It is with very great pain we have read, not 
only the public accounts, but many private letters from Ireland, relating 
to the state of affairs in that most unhappy country. All the horrible 
accounts which we see in print, appalling as they are, really and truly 
fail short of giving an adequate description of the actual state of the 
nation. Several counties have been declared in a state of insurrection. 
Mr. O’Connell’s motion for the Repeal of the Union came on, on 
Tuesday evening the 21st., in the House of Commons, and continued, by 
adjournment, until too late a period in the month for us to notice its 
conclusion. We may, however, be permitted to say that it virtually 
terminated on Friday last, when Sir Robert Peel, in one of the most 
powerful, luminous, and statesmanlike speeches that ever was pro- 
nounced in Parliament, set at rest the merits of a question, the agitation 
of which had no other earthly object than the display of oratory by the 
O’Connell faction, who felt it necessary to show their activity to their 
deluded constituents. 





Tue Quren’s Departure.—Our readers will before this have learned 
that it is the intention of her gracious Majesty to visit the Continent 
during the spring. The-precise period for the Queen’s departure is not 
Pie Her Majesty will be attended by the Earl of Denbigh, her 

fajesty’s Lord Chamberlain, and his noble Countess; the Countess 
Howe, one of the Ladies of the Bedchamber, and her noble Earl; 
the Earl and Countess of Errol, (his Lordship being Master of the 
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Horse to her Majesty,) and several other members of the Royal 
household. : 

The Queen, in this excursion, will carry with her the affectionate and 
loyal regards of the British nation ; and her return to our shores will 
be hailed with sincere pleasure by a people to whom her Majesty has 
endeared herself by her virtues, her benevolence, and her affability. 





Tae Literary Funv.—The anniversary dinner of the Literary Fund 
will take place early in May, and it is understood that the chair will be 
taken either by the Duke of Wellington or Sir Robert Peel. We trust 
it is unnecessary to explain to our readers the strong claims which this 
most excellent institution advances upon the assistance of all with whom 
literature is either a pursuit or an enjoyment; but it is a startling fact, 
that comparatively few of the many who live by the pen have their 
names enrolled among its subscribers. The charity—for such it is in 
the most emphatic, though not in the most unpleasing sense—is so con- 
stituted, that the good it does can rarely be made public. It is unable, 
like other institutions, to attract attention by the multiplicity of its 
benefactions, or command support by widely-spread statements of the 
evils it has prevented, or the miseries it has softened or relieved : the 
benefits it confers are kept secret from the world, because of the “ pecu- 
liar people” it is its object to assist. Yet it would be easy to point to 
many whom its seasonable aid has rendered high, and eminent, and 
independent members of that society, to improve and gladden which 
they had long and ably laboured ; and still more easy to name the many 
widows and orphans who have applied to the Fund, and obtained timely 
help from its resources. We trust the next anniversary will be a suc- 
cessful one. 





A Martyr.—One of the police-offices was “ made merry” a few days 
ago by the appearance of a man of the name of Cleave and his sup- 
porters, among whom was the Rev. Dr. Wade. Cleave was fined for 
publishing an unstamped paper; of course, he refused to pay the fine, 
and surrendered to suffer imprisonment. Some friend of “ the cause,” 
however, had preven paid it ; and the worthy publisher was compelled, 
much against his will, to continue out of durance. He complained 
loudly and bitterly at this infringement of his rights,—that he was not 
yermitted to be “ a martyr ;”’ of course, promised and vowed to qualify 
imself again for the privilege of incarceration ; and “ went away,” 
according to the report, “‘ much out of humour.” 
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CRITICAL. NOTICES. 


. Imaginative Biography. 


Tats attempt at Imaginative Biography, by Sir Egerton Brydges, does not 
display any particular powers of imagination. “ By imaginative biography 
I mean an imaginary superstructure on the known facts of the biography 
of eminent characters,” says the author, in an ante-script to his book. No 
deception is, therefore, practised on the uninformed reader, as far as history 
is concerned, and the region of fiction has not been very fiercely invaded 
for the materials of this aforesaid “‘ superstructure.” But although not a 
work calculated, in our opinion, to elevate the present literary fame of the 
author, there is throughout such a generous vein of sentiment, such a libe- 
rality and kindliness of feeling evident, that we reflect with pleasure upon 
what must be the amiable character of the man. The criticisms on our 
poets are not recondite, but they all show a just and proper appreciation of 
their merits. Milton is not underrated because he was a republican, nor 
Beattie over-lauded because he wrote against Hume. Still there isa bias in 
most of the sentiments of the author towards things as they are and were, 
and considerable veneration to rank and title ; and, next to the aristocracy 
of the mind, Sir Egerton Brydges appears to do homage to the aristocracy of 
descent. The man who could boast of a long line of ancestors would meet 
from him with almost as much respect as the author of the “ Fairy Queen.” 
Thus he gives a biography of Sir George Vesey ; he gives you his genealogy, 
he tells you what a very clever person was Sir George,—his acquirements 
how vast !—his intellect how comprehensive !—his sufferings how dignified ! 
—andthe only reason for conveying this information is that Sir George Vese 
was a baronet, and that he succeeded to the family estate much incumbered. 
We would, however, recommend “* Imaginative Biography” to our readers 
on one ground alone, though it has other claims, viz., it being the produc- 
tion of a richly stored and peculiar mind. 


Appendix to the Third and Last Volume of Finden’s Landscape and 
Portrait Illustrations of Lord Byron’s Works. By W. Brockedon. 


Mr. Brockedon has performed his task with considerable ability. The 
appendix is writien in a style of much elegance, and is distinguished by 
good taste. He has evidently consulted all the many writers who have 
made Byron their eternal theme, and his selections are at once judicious 
and just. Of the series of prints to accompany which this appendix is in- 
tended, we have often had occasion to spiel. The work has deserved the 
very enormous patronage it has received. There is no instance of a publi- 
cation better sustained from the commencement—indeed, its merit increased 
from number to number, the last being decidedly better than the first. The 
work now forms three magnificent volumes, at a price so exceedingly low 
as to surprise even now, when it is named in one sum, instead of being 
broken into small parts of halfa crown each. Messrs. Finden merit the 
highest praise—they have already established their names among the most 
distinguished engravers of the country—the public confidence is with 
them—and if they do not permit success to relax their energies, they will 
find their exertions amply repaid by the public—the true patrons of art as 
well as literature. 


Irish National Tales. The O’Briens and the O’Flahertys. 
By Lady Morgan. 


It is some years since we read one of Lady Morgan's novels. Of late, 
she has preferred publishing works of fiction under the title “ history,” and 
labouring to put upon the offspring of her own vivid imagination the 
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borrowed, but ill-fitting garb of truth. Her Irish novels, however, will 
still be perused with exceeding delight, although her predecessor, Miss 
Edgeworth, and her successors, Banim and others, have outstripped her 
in the race, in which at one period she was second to none but the ve- 
nerated lady whose name we have mentioned. If pany, Merges held ' 
her course between the stern truth of the author of “‘ The Absentee” 
and the rude eloquence of the author of “The Nowlans,” she possessed 
advantages which both of them are without. She wrote with the vi- 
vacity of a woman of the world, anxious indeed to display her own 
wit and penetration, but thus at the same time amusing and interest- 
ing her readers; rendering the type of the printer subservient to her own 
likings or dislikings, and employing his ink to daub her adversaries ; but 
still even thus—so skilfully did she work—commanding attention and ex- 
citing pleasure. Those who, like ourselves, have almost forgotten Mi Ladi, 
will do well to peruse the O'Briens and the O'Flahertys ; the topics of 
which it treats are not all changed—the persons it attacks not all departed— 
and they will find in its descriptions of Jrish manners, and in the arrange- 
ment of the wild and passionate story, sufficient to repay them for again 
taking up and proceeding through the volumes four. , 


Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. By an Old Man. 


The “ Old Man” is, it appears, not an old man. The book is said to be 
the production of Major Head, whose “ gallop over the Pampas” was so de- 
servedly popular. The volume before us is full of pleasantness, neither 
very witty nor “az deep, but one of the most “ readable” publications of 
modern times. The writer professes not to go far beneath the surface of 
things; but what he sees and hears no one can describe better. There is 
arich vein of humour running through every page. The reader may buy 
his book, and so obtain health, which is often born of enjoyment, without 
the trouble or expense of a trip to the Brunnens of Nassau. 


La Peste. 


This is a poem by Guido Sorelli, the author of “ I Miei Pensieri,”’ and 
an Italian translator of Milton. It is “ done into English,” and well done, 
by Miss Pardoe. Unfortunately, the adoption of blank verse, and the imita- 
tion of a Miltonian style of phraseology, have compelled the fair translator to 
express herself occasionally with a little diffuseness. But the great and the 
best merit—of feeling and understanding the author—it is but just to award 
to Miss Pardoe. The contagion that devastated the north of Europe, and 
destroyed with such fury the Polish and Russian army, is the unpoetic sub- 
ject chosen by Sorelli. The city of Warsaw is the scene of action; and the 
tyranny of Russia, and the dispensations of Providence, the favourite and 
appropriate themes of the poet. With the exception of some few trite pas- 
sages, the poem may be pronounced as a very beautiful production. Un- 
fortunately, no opinion unillustrated by quotations can give an adequate 
view of a style, and limited space forbids that we should quote. The fol- 
lowing, however, we cannot refrain from giving :— 

* To forsake, 
In our bright years, a valley gay with flowers, 
Bosom'd in swelling hills, where sun and shade 
Succeed each other dike to pleasant thoughis."’ 


This is true poetry, and there are a hundred passages of equal beauty. 


, 


Curiosities of Literature. 


The veteran D'Israeli, who has garnered up the treasures of past cen- 
turies, and acted as the literary pioneer for future generations, is one of 
those unquestionable characters that it would seem almost presumptuous 
to say a word in his praise. Yet, on again looking through his works as 
they are now making their appearance in a new and ninth edition, we 
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cannot avoid expressing our admiration of such patient industry, such un- 
tiring research, and such a philosophical mind to apply their results, as the 
work before us exhibits. But, as the author himself elegantly and elo- 
quently says in his preface—‘* The writer of half a century has outlived his 
critics; and, alas! has survived those whom he once had an ambition to 
please. Praise cannot any longer extend his celebrity, and censure cannot 
condemn what has won the reward of public favour. Such a writer may 
venture to talk of himself as one of a former generation, and may be said 
to enjoy a sort of posthumous reputation.” But still a new era has spru 
up since Mr. D'Israeli first wrote to instruct and to be admired. Suc 
of those as have not yet read or do not possess (for it is not a book to be 
read and then shelved) the “ Curiosities of Literature,” have now an 
opportunity of purchasing, in monthly volumes, this necessary companion 
to all who are ambitious of extending their knowledge beyond the mere 
rudiments of letters. No subject is left untouched, and none touched that is 
not adorned. The volumes published are neatly bound and well printed. 


Lays and Legends of various Nations. By W.I. Thoms. Part II, 
France ; Part III., Ireland. 


We have already adverted to the first, or German collection of popular 
tales pertaining to this series; and have now to notice the progress of the 
interesting design they are intended to fulfil. The development of the plan 
shows increasing resources on the part of the editor, who has been so 
fortunate, in the Irish portion of his subject, as to secure the contributive 
aid of that superlative legendary-layman, Mr. Crofton Croker. In the same 
branch of the series it is also curious to observe the active presence of 
another “ clarum nomen,” that of Thomas Steele, the most honest of agita- 
tors, the most disinterested of disquietists! This latter gentleman ap- 
pears to have furnished certain ‘‘ Tales of the Palatines,” a German colony 
established in the county of Limerick somewhat above a century ago, 
and still preserving various notable signs of their origin; while the 
hand of Croker is visible in many a specimen of humour or pathos 
throughout the Hibernian fasciculus. It is vastly pleasant, by the by, to 
contemplate this changed aspect of worthy Tom, as it comes stealing o'er 
our vision,—to admire this his metamorphosis from the “ recitator acer- 
bus” of noisy hustings and political meetings to the genial and he 
story-teller of these little fireside pages ; and we owe some thanks to Mr. 
Thoms for having supplied the arena into which he has been drawn out so 
agreeably in a new character. We have no room to quote from this 
varied repertory of traditionary stores, to which, therefore, we content our- 
selves with making a general reference. 


National Lyrics and Songs for Music, By Mrs. Hemans. 


A volume from the pen of Mrs. Hemans cannot fail to be a welcome 
guest at our table ; but we are especially bound to notice this as a publi- 
cation of the Irish press. The fact is as strange as true. Until within the 
last few years, we looked for nothing in the shape of literature from the 
sister kingdom, unless it assumed the form of party controversy or religious 
tract. Yet here we have a volume of delicious poetry from one of the 
greatest and most popular writers of the age; thanks to Messrs. Curry 
and Co., the active and enterprising publishers of Dublin, who have done 
more within ten or twelve years to rescue Ireland from the reproach of 
having no home-literature, than had been done during the previous century 
by all the Irish booksellers put together. The “ Dublin University Maga- 
zine, which is issued by the same house, would do honour to either Eng- 
land or Scotland; it cannot now be said that Ireland is unwilling or unable 
to support her proper station in the wae of literature—thanks again, we 
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say; to Messrs. Curry and Co. The greater proportion of the “ National 
Lyrics” have already appeared in various periodical works—many of them 
have heretofore gratified the readers of the “ New Monthly.” Suffice it, 
then, that the volume is in every way worthy of its accomplished author, , 
and is got up so as to vie with the most carefully printed of London works, 
We subjoin an extract. 
| “ The Zegri Maid. 
“ 'The summer leaves were sighing 
Around the Zegri maid, 
To her low sad song replying 
As it fill'd the olive shade. 
* Alas! for her that loveth 
Her land’s, her kindred’s foe ! 
Where a Christian Spaniard roveth, 
Should a Zegri’s spirit go ? 
** From thy glance, my gentle mother ! 
I sink, with shame oppress’d, 
And the dark eye of my brother 
Is an arrow to my breast.’ 
Where summer leaves were sighing, 
Thus sang the Zegri maid, 
While the crimson day was dying 
In the whispery olive shade; 


“© And for all this heart’s wealth wasted, 

This woe, in secret borne, 

This flower of young life blasted, 
Should I win back aught but scorn ? 

By aught but daily dying 
Would my lone truth be repaid ?’ 

Where the olive leaves were sighing 
Thus sang the Zegri maid.” 


A Year at Hartlebury. 2 vols. By Cherry and Fair Star. 


Most pleasant Cherry! most brilliant Fair Star! We hail ye and 
welcome ye both: agreeable and profitable will be the scenes you paint, 
and the comments you offer upon them, through the present season, be- 
neath the shade of trees like your own, or under the promised harvest of 
the pink and blossoming apple. ‘ Hartlebury™ must have been a very 
amusing place, particularly during the election, which our authors describe 
ina way so quiet, so satirical, and so humorous, as to impress us with a 
veneration for their sharp, “ Hookish” talent. But, with all their cleverness 
and fly-away wit, there are feelings and passions developed which prove 
them to be well acquainted with human nature. The dénouement is skil- 
fully managed, and we cannot be too thankful that the fair and womanly 
Heler. has escaped the toils which were winding round her with a skill 
and a power it would (taking her predilections into the question) have been 
almost impossible for her to combat against. We love a two-volume novel ; 
we are not in dread of the termination lingering too long on its way for the 
sake of making weight to get out the third. The present tale has the ad- 
vantage of being sufficiently long, but not wearisome; there is nothing we 
would see omitted, and we cordially recommend “ Hartlebury” to our friends, 
convinced they will be pleased and amused by its acuteness and variety. 


The Feathered Tribes of the British Islands. By Robert Mudie, 2 vols. 


The reason why Mr. Mudie,—certainly one of the most intelligent and 
useful of naturalists, combining, as he so successfully does, the poetry with 
the truth of whatever he descants upon,—the reason why he undertook the 
present work cannot be better explained than by his own words, Speaking 
of his intention, he says,— 
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“It is simply to entice my fellow Britons, of all ages, classes, and ranks, who 
are not too learned to relish the beauties of Nature as they stand displayed in 
nature itself,—into the fields, that they may know and feel the extent of delightful 
knowledge, rational, and even profound, thinking, and useful hints for every de- 
partment of science and pursuit; to say nothing of well-sinewed limbs, and hearts 
tuned for enjoyments that are to be met with there, and met with in abundance by 
those who will only take the trouble of seeing with their own eyes, and heari 
with their own ears. It has been my wish to produce a book upon which the 
reader could lay his hand and say—‘ Herein I shall find a notice of every feathered 
creature which I may meet with in the four seas, or on their margins, so expressed 
as to correspond with its appearance and habits in free nature ; and by the help of 
which I shall not only know each bird when I see it, but, in some sort, borrow its 
wings, soar with it, and survey the glories and the wonders of that creation of 
which it forms so lively and _so enlivening a part.’ ” 


The observer has fulfilied his intention, and many are they who, enfranced 
by his pages, will forget the dark and noisome street wherein they dwell, 
soar with his birds, and gather from his wisdom much that tells of the good- 
ness and benevolence of nature. We have only to add to the congratula- 
tions we offer to the author our assurance that, had “‘ Mudie’s British Birds" 
consisted of four instead of two volumes, we should have exclaimed at the 
last page, ‘‘ What! finished so soon !" 

The vignettes on the title-page are specimens of what Mr. Mudie calls 
“ polychromatic printing,’—printing, in fact, many colours from wooden 
blocks. This is a novelty of which we should like to see further proofs 
before we make up our minds as to its fitness: it is, however, most highly 
creditable to the ingenuity of Mr. Baxter, and, we believe, would show to 
much greater advantage if exercised upon larger engravings. What will 
be the next invention ?—colouring by steam, and painting by high pressure ? 
Nothing impossible ! 

The other coloured prints, introduced with much taste, render the volumes 
still more valuable ; indeed, we feel highly gratified at recommending them 
to all classes of our readers. 


The Bread-Tax Exposed. 


In cheapness and utility, this little tract possesses more attractions than 
anything of the kind we es yet seen. The accuracy and solidity of its 
reasonings will render it acceptable to the most erudite on the subject of the 
corn-laws ; and its simplicity is peculiarly adapted to dissipate the crudities 
so prevalent among the partially informed. The intricacies of the theory of 
rent are elucidated with the happiest perspicuity ; and the writer, without 
attempting to conciliate the puialioss of either manufacturers or agricultu- 
ralists, demonstrates that the welfare of either is incompatible with the pre- 
servation of the present imposts on the necessaries of life. We could con- 
tinue this eulogy ad infinitum ; but feel quite assured that it needs not our 
laudations to enhance the estimation that this pamphlet. must speedily 
attain. We have seen nothing on the same subject so well calculated to 
achieve the object attempted by the writer; and we are of opinion few will 
gainsay our praise who have read the “‘ Bread-Tax Exposed,” 


Songs of the Loire. 


The fact of this little manual of melodies having so speedily reached a 
second edition precludes the necessity of any remark from us, r than 
to observe, that all in its former shape that rendered it attractive is invested 
— many additional claims to the appreciation of its admirers in its present 
orm, 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Pryse Lockhart Gordon, Esq., whose “ Per- 
sonal Memoirs and Reminiscences,” have ob- 
tained a prominent character among works of 
their class, has committed to the press a new 
production, to be entitled “ Historical and 
Descriptive Sketches of Belgium and Hol- 
land.” It will treat comprehensively of the 
two countries from their union in 1814 to 
their separation in 1830; including details of 
the Revolution, and a view of society and 
manners. The reputation already acquired by 
the author, and the experience derived from his 
long residence in Flanders, are advantages 
which claim for his work a larger share of at- 
tention than is generally due to the accounts of 
passing tourists. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin has in the press the 
second volume of the “ History of the British 
Colonies,” embracing our possessions in the 
West Indies; in which the actual state of 
_ these valuable islands will be fully developed, 
from official documents furnished by au- 
thority. 

The novel of “ Brother Tragedians,” by Isa- 
bel Hill, will appear about the middle of the 
present month. 

The May Number of the “ Naval and Military 
Library of Entertainment” will consist of the 
Second Series of the ‘* Tales of a Voyagertothe 
Arctic Ocean; and the May Number of the 
* Library of Irish Romance” will contain 
Mr. Crowe's “ To-day in Ireland,”’ comprising 
four tales—the Carders, Connemara, Old and 
New Light, and the Toole’s Warning. 

Retzsch, the German artist, whose Shaks- 
peare Illustrations have acquired for him a 
European reputation, has just consigned to 
English publishers some new designs, which 
are to appear under the title of “ Retzsch’s 
Fancies.” 

Remains of the late Alexander Knox, Esq., 
of Dublin; containing Letters and Essays on 
the Doctrine and Philosophy of Christianity, 
and the Distinctive Character of the Church 
of England, will shortly be published. 

Preparing for publication, in occasional 
Svo. volumes, by Isaac Cullimore, M.R.S.L., 
** Archwographia; beinga Series of Papers on 
Antiquarian and Scientific Subjects connected 
with the History and Chronology of the Jews, 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, Greeks, Chinese, and 
other ancient nations.” 

Lieut. Burnes’s Journey by the Indus and 
Oxus, through Cabool and Tartary, is in a for- 
ward state of preparation. 

An Universal History, by Fraser Tytler, 
Lord Woodhouselee, will form six volumes of 
the Family Library. 

“ Two Years at Sea, being the Narrative of 
a recent Voyage to the Swan River,”” by Miss 
Jane Roberts, is in the press. 

The Rey, Dr. Wordsworth, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is preparing for publica- 
tion, in three vols. Svo., “* Sylloge Theologica, 
a Systematic Collection of Tracts in Divinity 
for the use of Students in the Universities, and 
of the Younger Clergy, revised aad illustrated 
with Notes by the Editor.” 


Nearly ready, “ Man, as known to us Theo- 
logically and Geologically,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Nares. 

The last Series of Mr. Theodore Hook's 
** Sayings and Doings” will form the May 
Number of “Colburn’s Modern Novelists.” 
The two tales composing it are illustrative, 
like his former amusing and lively stories, 
of two proverbs. The first tale, entitied 
“Cousin William,” is a highly-wrought and 
dramatic illustration of the French saying, 
* Ce n'est que le premier pas qui cofte;’’ and 
the second, ‘‘ Gervase Skinner,” which is a 
broadly humorous, but powerfully character- 
istic sketch, turns on the English proverb of 
“ Penny wise and pound foolish.” 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Principles of Physiology applied to the 
Preservation of Health, by Andrew Combe, 
M.D., post 8vo. 6s. 

Faust, a Tragedy, translated from the Ger- 
man of Goethe, by David Syme, 12mo. 6s. 

The Physiology, Pathology, and Treatment 
of Asphyxia, by James Phillips Kay, M.D. 8yo, 
10s. 6d. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopzdia, Vol. LIII. 
(Europe during the Middle Ages, Vol. III.) 
12mo. 6s. 

Encyclopeedia of Geography, by Hugh Mur- 
ray, Part Il. 8vo. 5s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening, Part 
V. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Architectural Magazine, Part II. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Miscellaneous Works of William Cow- 
per, Esq., with a Life and Notes by J.S. Memes, 
Vol. I. post 8yo. 7s, 

Public Record Commission, Valor Eccle- 
siasticus of Henry VIII. folio, Vol. VI., with 
Map of England and Wales, &c, 1/. 10s. 

Hunter’s Introduction to the Valor Eccle- 
siasticus of Henry VIII. witha new Map of 
England and Wales, royal 8vo, Qs. 6d. 

The Judgment of the Flood, a Poem, by J. 
A. Heraud, imp. 8vo. 21s. 

The Book of Butterflies, by Capt. Brown, Vol. 
IIT., being Vol. LXXX.of Constable’s Miscel. 
lany, 18mo. 3s, 6d. cloth; 5s, fine; fcp. 8vo. 
6s 


The Language of Flowers, with coloured 
plates, 18mo, 10s. 6d. 

A Year at Hartlebury, or the Election, by 
Cherry and Fair Star, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 

Sotheby’s Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, 4 vols. 
Svo. 3/. 12s. 

Aldine Poets, Vol. XXIX., Swift’s Works, 
Vol, ITT. 5s. 

Coleridge's Poetical Works, Vol. II. 12mo. 5s. 

Cleone, a Tale of Married Life, by Mrs, Le- 
man Grimstone, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 

Howitt’s History of Priestcraft, 3d edition, 
enlarged, 12mo, 7s. 

Letters and Essays in Prose and Verse, by 
Richard Sharp, post 8vo. 9s. 

D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, Vol. II. 
12mo. 5s... 

The Revolutionary Epick, the work of 
D'Israeli the Younger, 4to. 9s, 6d. 











Hooker's Journal of Botany, being a second 
series of the Botanical Miscellany, Part II, 
8vo. 78. 6d. 

Public Record Commission, Nicolas’s Pro- 

&c. of the Privy Council of England, 
from Richard JI.to Henry V. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
li. 5s. 

A Sketch of the History of the Regium Do- 
num, and Parliamentary Grant to Poor Dis- 
senting Ministers of England and Wales, by 
Thomas Rees, LL.D., F.S.A. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Narrativeof a Journey to the North of India, 
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Persia, and Affghaunistaun, by Lieut. Conolly’ 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

The Natural History of Animalcules, con- 
taining Descriptions of all the known Species 
lnfusoria, by A. Pritchard. 8yo. 8s. 6d. 

A Voyage round the World, including Tra- 
vels in Africa, Asia, Australia, America, &c., 
by James Holman, R.N., F.R.S. Vol. I. 8vo. 
lds. 

Lectures on Political Economy, by Mounti- 
fort Longtield, LL.D. 8vo. 6s. 

Eustace Conway, or the Brother and Sister, 


everland from England, by way of Russia, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8yo. 3ls. 6d, 





FINE ARTS. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 


Tax eleventh annual exhibition of the works of British artists has been 
opened at the rooms in Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. It contains a large 
number of fine pictures, mingled, as usual, with many of a very different 
class, but is, on the whole, equal to the exhibitions of former years. Mr. 
Linton’s most conspicuous production is “ Caius Marius among the ruins 
of Carthage."’ It is a production of exceeding merit, and we trust will 
make its way into the gallery of some collector by whom it will be appre- 
ciated, although its size is that which is too generally considered ill caleu- 
lated for sale. One of the richest and best paintings we have ever seen 
from the pencil of Mr. Hofland is a view in Nightingale-lane, Kensington : 
we recommend it to the notice of Lord Holland, as one of the ablest s 
cimens of the accomplished master. Mr. Tennant exhibits a “ Coast Scene”’ 
of striking character; and Mr. Pyne a view on the coast of Calais of rare 
merit. Mr. Pyne has grown greatly in public favour: he has not, we 
believe, been long an exhibitor in the metropolis; but he has already 
achieved much of that excellence of which his earlier works gave promise. 
One of the landscapes of Mr. Stark, “‘ Scene near Yarmouth,” is an alte- 
ration in, but an improvement on, his style. There are three “ bits” —for 
they are nothing more—by Mr. Creswick, to which public attention should 
be directed: one is a view of Chelsea Old Church; another a scene in 
Warwickshire; and the other a view in North Wales. Mr. Roberts ex- 
hibits a noble picture—one of the fruits of his recent residence in Spain ; 
it is the Moorish tower called the Geralda, at Seville. This accomplished 
artist has not travelled to find “‘ all barren ;” he has evidently enriched his 
mind as well as added to the power of his pencil. Mr. Hart has one work 
of considerable merit—a monument in Exeter Cathedral, in which he has 
skilfully introduced a procession of monks, Several of Mr. Shayers’ land- 
scapes, with figures, are highly attractive; the artist has evidently studied 
nature, both animate and inanimate. ‘ Hyde Park Corner,” as it is to be, 
we presume; for as yet it is not quite so splendid in reality as upon canvass, 
—is a fine picture by Mr. Holland. ‘ A Storm at Sea,” by Mr. Priest, to 
whose promising talents we endeavoured to do justice last year; two mag- 
nificent interiors, by Mr. S. Davis; “‘ Boats waiting for a Flood-Tide,” by 
Mr, Chambers; the “ Devil's Bridge,” by Mr. Parker; and “ A Timber 
Ship on Shore,” by Mr. Earl, are among the other more remarkable land- 
scapes in the exhibition, which, in this department of art, is unusually rich. 
The rooms abound, however, in admirable pictures of the domestic class. 
Mr. Inskipp's ‘ Lace-maker™ is one of the happiest productions of this 
always excellent and natural artist. It is, we understand, to be added to 
the collection of Lord Lansdowne; and it is worthy to have been selected 
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by one of the most liberal and judicious patrons of the country. A cabinet 
picture, “ Chiidren's Play,” by Mr. Webster, is of high merit. We know 
of no painter who so greatly excels in quiet humour. There is no effort at 
effect; nothing broad, or in the remotest degree allied to caricature, in 
aught that he produces; his evident aim is to succeed by truth. Two or 
three works by Mr. Prentis, although the subjects are painful, deserve a 
very high encomium. His style is cold, and but for the mind which he 
throws into his works, would be most unpleasing. The “‘ Jockeys’ Booth 
at a Country Fair,” and some of the “ sporting pictures" of Mr. R. B. Davis 
—one especially, “ Stags alarmed at a distant view of Hunters '’—are ad- 
‘ mirable. There is no other living artist who truly understands the chase 
and its accompaniments: we recommend him to publish illustrations to 
Somerville’s fine and joyous poem ; there are squires enough left of the old 
English stock to buy up a large edition, although modern manners have 
ruined ancient manors, and hares and pheasants are unprivileged in wood 
or field. Mr. Derby exhibits a work unsurpassed in the class to which it 
belongs. He has pleasantly christened it “ ‘Turkey in Europe :” our readers 
who cannot fathom his pun must see the picture. We scarcely think that 
Mr. Hurlstone will add to his reputation this year, although he has done 
well with “‘ Haidee,” and some portraits of children. His tone is alto- 
gether too low: he has either worked in bad spirits or in a smoky room. 

One of the most delicious pictures in the collection is ‘The White 
Mouse,” by Mr. Edmonstone; the picture of a poor Italian boy with a 
group of juvenile wonderers, at the steps of a mansion. Miss Fanny Cor- 
baux exhibits two or three excellent works ; one—“ Thoughts on Flowers" — 
is of high merit, and cannot fail to add to the reputation of this young but 
accomplished lady. Mr. Hancock's picture of “ An old Squire bartering 
with Gipsies for a Dog,’ is a noble picture ; full of deep interest, and carry- 
ing the observer at once to the rugged lane in which the rugged race have 
made their dwelling for a night. Mr. Clater has three or four works that 
do him exceeding credit. He is, also, one of those who worship Nature, 
and seek not to “paint the lily." “Greeks taking coffee in a Kiosk,” is a 
fine picture by Mr. E. F. Green, who has admirably caught the character 
of the country, both within and without. There is a capital picture, full 
of humour, by Mr. H. Pidding—‘“ A Native "—the native being an oyster. 
We have been able to notice but few of the many excellent works with 
which the exhibition abounds. We rejoice to say that a considerable portion 
have already received the agreeable mark “sold; and according to Mr. 
Myall, the attentive superintendent of the Society, the British Artists may 
anticipate a prosperous season. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


We have left ourselves no room to speak of this society, and must 
defer our notice until next month, when both the old and new will be open 
to us. We would merely hint that the new owes its origin to the charge 
of illiberality on the part of the old, and that already several complaints 
have reached us, that, with the “ new,” the “ old" system is continued. 
We shall look into this. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Finden’s Landscape I)lustrations of the Bible. 
Cabinet Illustrations of Pocket Editions of the Bible and Common 
Prayer. 
Illustrations of the Bible, from Drawings by Westall and Martin. 


We have classed these three publications under one head, although the 
character and claims of the three are by no means alike. Competition is 
at all times justifiable ; but it is otherwise when a work of inferior merit is 
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palmed upon the public, in the place of one, prt gts! of which has 
been earned and deserved. The two first-named of the above differ but 
little in external appearance ;—one is somewhat larger than the other; the 
tints of the two covers differ, inasmuch as one is. a little darker shade of 
lilac than the other, and the one is surrounded. by a border not quite so 
broad as the other. These distinctions are on the outside; but Mr. John 
Van Voorst (the publisher of No. 2 on the list) has not been able to make 
the character quite so similar within. It is indeed a very poor and paltry 
imitation of Finden’s work—to which the one is to the other as “ Hyperion 
toa satyr.’ It is the duty of those who direct the public press to point out 
for reprehension all such attempts to pass off counterfeit coin—the base 
nature of which may not be immediately seen, until comparison with the 
true renders the relative value of both apparent. 

The other publication—* I]lustrations of the Bible, from. Drawings. by 
Westall and Martin '’—contains eight wood-cuts, with corresponding letter- 
press, forthe sum ofone shilling—?. e. three halfpence each, and paper and 
print for nothing. The work has been sent into the world with a vast deal 
of pomp and parade. It has been puffed on every wall of the metropolis, 
and is not worth the paste that. has been spent upon the placards. The 
idea of re-engraving Martin's print of the Deluge on wood—size about 
three inches. by two—was certainly an original one; but it is unfortunate 
for a painter like Mr. Martin, that he has fallen into the hands of those 
who will'render his genius a mockery. The cuts from Mr. Westall's drawings 
have not, as Mr. Martin's have, the advantage of being good in conception ; 
for them the tool of the engraver may amply suffice. The descriptions of 
the plates are pleasant specimens of prose run mad—just such as we hear 
at acountry fair, ** Now, gemmen, look to the right'and you shall see—now, 
ladies, cast your eye to the left, and then you shall see.’ We dismiss this 
publication, regretting that a speculation which so sadly tends to deteriorate 
art, and render sacred subjects laughable, should ever have been engaged 
in by a publisher of enterprising and liberal spirit, who will waste his ener- 
gies in a worse than idle purpose. Had it proceeded from some small shop 
in Wych-street, we should have passed it by unnoticed. Under present 
circumstances such is impossible. 

We shall refer next month to the publication which stands at the head 
> Hace list of three, It is, in every sense of the term, ‘ quite another 

ing.” 

Statue to Dr. Babington.—This memorial, by public subscription, has 
been awarded to Mr. Behnes by the committee; and that distinguished 
artist is engaged to erect it in St. Paul's Cathedral. There was much com- 
petition, and of the highest order ; but Mr. Behnes’ model obtained the pre- 
ference by a considerable majority of votes. 





THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE. 


Lorp Byron's tragedy of Sardanapalus has been produced at last. The at- 
tendance on the first night was great, the applause very loud and general, and 
at the close the tribute which is usual in cases of perfect success was courte- 
ously and cordially paid—paid, however, as it appeared to us, rather in right 
of the just respect due to the memory of distinguished genius, than in present 
Obedience to its power. The truth is (whatever may have been of late 
started to the contrary) that the intellectual mastery of Lord Byron lay 
not in the sphere of the drama, That was still to him a magic circle, and 
when he strove to approach it his wand broke and his hand withered. 
When he grappled with will or fate, he rose to “ the height of his great argu- 
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ment ;* when he ventured into the region of sympathy—the home and 
the life of the drama—he fell comparatively powerless. Secretly he knew 
this well—he knew his own nature too well to be ignorant of it. Hence 
his abuse of those great men, the old English dramatists, whose power was 
more various than his; for ¢hey could escape out of the prison of their in- 
dividual omy yee and throw themselves into the great heart of the world, 
All that his Lordship could not drag to himself—to the test or to the level of 
his own splendid egotism, he straightway trampled beneath his feet. Even 
Shakspeare, though an “ extraordinary” writer, was a writer for “ barba- 
rous times.” Massinger, Ford, Heywood, Webster, Fletcher, Beaumont, 
and the rest of that immortal brotherhood, were, with his Lordship, “ old 
mad dramatists,” “ turbid mountebanks,’ or anything else his spleen sug- 
gested. With the same inner consciousness of his own defects, he con- 
ceited and proclaimed a violent passion for the unities. He knew that their 
uniform and unbending severity was more admirably fitted to the single- 
ness of his own power than the richness and variety of the natural school. 
He announced himself devoted, therefore, to the Greek model; the tragic 
writers of Greece were to be his prototypes; his tragedies were to be 
“ writ according to Aristotle; they were to be “as opposite to the English 
drama as one thing could be to another ;"’ place and time were to be re- 
spected; and, “ save in the chorus” in fact, Aischylus and his great asso- 
ciates were to have one fellow-labourer more. (Had his Lordship read 
Aischylus? or did he observe in reading some of his finest tragedies, as 
Agamemnon or the Eumenides, that before the ardent imagination of the 
true poet both time and place had vanished?) The result of this labour 
was pretty plainly hinted at—we were to have a real drama at last—for 
the noble poet “ denied that the English had hitherto had a drama at all.” 
Next minute, however, in a fit of modest pettishness, he withdrew from us 
all hope of this, with all the expectations that his fine theories of the stage- 
effect and excellence of the unities had awakened in play-goers, by pro- 
claiming that, as to acting one of his plays, “ they might as well act the 
Prometheus of Aischylus.”’ 

For a somewhat different reason, we think the noble poet right. His 
Sardanapalus seems to us singularly unfitted for the stage. It wants ac- 
tion, incident, and passion. It wants utterly the finer characteristics of 
dialogue—* the old quick talk of the stage.’ It has numberless fine pas- 
sages undoubtedly, decided and daring things, stretchings back into the 
dim and majestic past, things of intensity as well as of gorgeous beauty ; 
but it has no relief of character or passion, nothing of that various abun- 
dance of thought, of those “ winged fancies,” of that moral sweetness, sym- 
pathy, and truth, which are in the great productions of our stage, and which 
are indispensable for the purposes of the theatre in its only high and en- 
dearing characteristics—as a school of humanity. People do not go there 
as to a prison, to be cooped up within the range of an individual passion 
however stately, to be cabined and confined there with the glare around 
them of one fixed and inveterate light; they go to the theatre to expand 
their thoughts, to relieve the “ tightened breast,”’ to wander in a freer world 
than their own, and to have light around them there as glancing, vivid, 
and various as that which is reflected from the face of heaven. Now, in 
Sardanapalus, the sentiment and passion is individualized throughout. The 
silken Prince of Nineveh and his Ionian Myrrha are but different versions 
of the same selfish picture, He loves her out of the sense of superiority 
and possession—she loves him out of a certain feeling of dignity it imparts 
to her slavery, and to be able to tell her greatly-vaunted lonian ancestors, 
when she may elsewhere meet them, that she had influence over the As- 
syrian Monarch, They are always either kissing or complimenting each 
other, but the real truth of love, the flower of the passion, is wanting ut- 
terly. It was strange to observe the test to which this was brought in 
acting, when, immediately after the interview of the wronged wife with her 
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husband, Myrrha enters. The effect was gross in the extreme—a City case 
of crim. con. could not be worse in all absence of decency and sentiment. 
The only characters, in short, meant to be of mes me mee contrast in the 
play, (for Salamenes is only an ordinary, honest, bluff-spoken person,) are 
Arbaces and Beleses, and these are utter failures. Arbaces scorns and 
laughs at Beleses, yet is ruled by him against reason and honour; Beleses 
is as poor and inconsistent a pretender. 

All that could be done for the play, however, under what have seemed 
to us such circumstances of disadvantage, was well nigh done at Drury- 
lane. The alteration was originally the work of Mr. Reynolds, but 
during the rehearsals, it received from Mr. Macready numberless changes 
and restorations, with touches (as that exquisite one at the close of the 
third act) suggested by his accomplished skill as an artist. As an actor, 
he mastered many of his personal disadvantages for the part by force of 
mind, but he could not master all. Yet the  metina sam was unquestion- 
ably a fine one, if not one of the happiest. His true perception of grace- 
ful comedy—his gaiety and elevation of style—his rich and earnest action— 
the fine tones of his manly and melodious voice, as they tremble under a 
sweet excess of tenderness, or bring upon our hearts their ideal sense of 
beauty, ur come laden with the sentiment of old romance—were all more or 
less thrown into the scene, and lent their generous grace to Sardanapalus. 
But Mr. Macready wanted more suffering, more passion, that he might 
have struggled with it and been shaken more. iss Tree's Myrrha was 
very beautiful in the more delicate and gentle passages of pathos ; Miss 
Phillips's Zarina’was a slight but touching performance ; and Mr. Cooper's 
Salamenes was very effective. Of the rest we shall say nothing, but of 
Mr. Stanfield's last scene, that it is very great indeed, and that the burning 
of the pile is excellently managed. But why does Mr. Macready, before 
es it, omit one of the best and most characteristic passages in the 
play? 

Myrrha (who has brought with the os we a cup, answers the question of the 
ing). 
*Tis my country’s custom to 
Make a libation to the Gods. 
Sardanapatus. And mine 
To make libations amongst men. I’ve not 
Forgot the custom ; and although alone, 
Will drain one draught in memory of many 
A joyous banquet past. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


Some theories of the philosophers, in regard to comets, say, if we recol- 
lect them rightly, that these eccentric bodies supply the suns of the celestial 
méchanique with the subject-matter of light and heat. Truly, in the dra- 
matic system, the theatres of Paris fulfil the same functions in respect to 
Covent Garden, with this little difference in the arrangement, that the 
borrower of the golden radiance here is erratic, while the contributor is 
Stationary. It is an easy and pleasant way of management, this, of waiting 
upon the enterprise of our neighbours, and sharing in their successes with- 
out any participation in their failures and anxieties. This is a sucking of 
other people's brains to some purpose. Gustave, having received the stamp 
of Parisian popularity, was transferred to our boards, with all its glories 
about it, and at once commanded enthusiastic admiration here, Having run 
a glorious career, it is, naturally enough, succeeded by another triumphant 
novelty from the same quarter. Herold’s Opera of Le Pré aux Clercs is 
wafted across the Channel, the great breath of the French dilettanti bear- 
me “oe and innumerable light and playful zephyrs of puff circling 

it. 
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Well, we have it now—(under the title of The C. e); and, to “let , 
simile cease, we have nothing very amazing, or in which a sober-minded 
person can find just grounds for the “ tremendous " success which it expe- 
rienced at the other side of the water. In plot, without the si ity of 
Gustave, it is neither powerfully nor ete wy” put together. The music, 
however, is better than any we had heard of Herold's. His Zampa, it is 
true, was a more ambitious effort ; but an opera of less interest than Zampa, 
in proportion to its pretensions, one could scarcely have without a general 
publication and performance of the contents of the portfolios of all the 
chapel-meisters of Germany. In that production, there was a din of instru- 
mentation which left the ear too much stunned to se PK 7 nicely the 
melody with which it was sparingly interspersed. In Pré aux Clercs 
Herold is evidently much happier. He had learnt some wisdom. He 
turned to the feeling and elegancies of Italian music, and strove to com- 
wes them with the sparkling, spirit-stirring strains of the Auber school of 

rance. 

We find in consequence, in this opera, much and various melody, full of 
character and expression; but yet, on the whole, much more pretty than 
powerful. Some of his chorusses are en singular, but none of 
them present a very rich tissue of harmony. We should say, in fact, that 
there is very little general design in the whole composition. It is a com- 
bination of parts without much natural connexion, or such judicious con- 
trast'as tends to an effective result. It is moderately well sustained—in 
charity, at least, we may go the length to say so. e must express at 
the same time an irresistible and pretty strong contempt for our native 
operatic company. Take them as singers and actors, and, the Gods know, 
they are little credit to the land that owns them. » From this remark, how- 
ever, We unequivocally except Phillips, whose Count de Comminge is a bold 
and picturesque performance—nor would we subject Miss Shirreff to; the 
entire reproach. 

[We find ourselves obliged to defer some notices of the other theatres 
until next month. ] 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the anniversary meeting of this Society, among other points of less 
interest, the report of the council stated that the planetary Ephemeris, com- 
puted under the direction of Lieut. Stratford, and presented by him to the 
Society, was printed. This Ephemeris will be distributed among such per- 
sons as may be possessed of observatories, or who may be desirous of ob- 
taining it for the purpose of any astronomical inquiry. The council con- 
gratulated the Society on the prospect of the reduction of the observations 
made by caamga-y b Maskelyne, Pond, and others. A plan was suggested at 
the meeting of the British Association at Cambridge, in June last, and a 
committee was appointed to wait upon Lord Althorp to point out the expe- 
diency and propriety of such a measure. His lordship, with the approba- 
tion of Earl Grey, immediately granted the sum of 500/. for that purpose ; 
and the execution of the plan has been undertaken by Professor Airy, from 
which arrangement the most beneficial effects to science may be expected. 
The report announced the appearance of the Nautical Almanac for 1834-5, 
which may be considered as forming a new era in practical astronomy. 
This work is framed on the model proposed by the Society in 1830, under 
the superintendence of Lieut. Stratford, one of the most active Fellows of 
the Society, and well known for his great accuracy and ability : the Nautical 
Almanac affords every facility that the astronomer or navigator can re- 
quire. The council further announced that the new standard scale, with 
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its stand and apparatus, for comparative measures, was at length completed 
under the direction of the committee. Numerous comparisons had been 
made with the Parliamentary.standard in one of the committee-rooms of the 
House of Commons, (which, by the. permission of the Speaker, has been 
appropriated to that purpose,) by Lieut. Murphy, R.E., and several other 
Fellows of the Society conversant with the subject. After the relative 
values of these two standards have been satisfactorily ascertained, compari- 
sons will be made with the standard bars conneeted with the trigonometri- 
eal survey in this country and in India, and also with other standards that 
are about to be made for different governments in Europe. Although 
several subjects were discussed in the council as deserving the medal this 
year, yet as only one subject was formally proposed, but not afterwards 
followed up, no medal was awarded at this anniversary. The council 
viewed with pleasure the active exertions which were being made in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, for the promotion of astronomy, and re- 
gretted that no steps had been taken in America to encourage that 
science ; and that the hope which the council had indulged, from the tenor 
of the President's speech in 1825, has been hitherto disappointed. In 
no part of the world, perhaps, would the establishment of a public observa- 
tory be attended with so much additional advantage to astronomy as in 
some portion of that vast continent, where various phenomena, not visible 
in these quarters of the globe, might be observed, and by means of which 
numerous data might be furnished for the improvement of navigation and 


geography. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The Fellows of the Society and visiters had the gratification, at a recent 
meeting, of hearing Lieut. Burnes give a viva voce account of a portion of 
his interesting travels in India. The narrative was descriptive of some of 
the countries beyond the north-western frontier of the Bombay presidency, 
and was illustrated by reference to a capital map, constructed by Lieutenant 
Burnes himself, under the fostering auspices of Sir J. Malcolm. Our tra- 
veller started from Cutch in 1829-30, and went up the Runn, a strange region, 
which he describes as entering the territories of the Rajpoot princes, whose 
ancestors had possession of the country 400 years ago. They hold it to be 
incestuous for relatives, however distant, to marry; hence they seek hus- 
bands for their daughters, and wives for their sons, among the neighbouring 
tribes ; hence, also, the frequency of infanticide; the moment the infant 
female is ushered into the world, it is smothered in milk, in order to preserve 
the honour of the family. Some years ago, a treaty was concluded between 
these princes and the British government, a binding clause of which was, 
that this horrible practice should be abandoned. Thirteen years after this 
treaty was agreed to, when Lieut. B. visited their territories, he found the 
ratio of population in some of the villages to be 800 males to 140 females, 
or about one-sixth ; showing clearly, that whatever might have been the 
humane feelings of the British government, the terms of the treaty were 
not adhered to. Leaving the Runn, Lieut. B. proceeded to Parkur, a coun- 
try which he describes as differing from every other in the world. For six 
months it is impassable from water; the other six months of the year it is 
covered with an incrustation of salt, which forms an article of considerable 
traffic. The mountains of Parkur are composed of granite, while the neigh- 
bouring ones of Cutch are of sandstone. The chiefs of Parkur carry on a 
profitable speculation in idolatry, at a certain season of the year; the idol, 
a bit of marble resembling the human shape, is taken by the priests and 
buried amongst the sand of the desert, whence, at carnival time, it is only 
to be brought for the worship of its devotees by earnest entreaties and large 
sums of money. The married women of Parkur are called soda wives, and 
are as much esteemed as those of Cutch are despised, though both terri- 
tories are within sight of each other. From Parkur he proceeded into the 
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desert, which, though so called, spontaneously produces vegetation suffi- 
cient for sustenance, and has wells of water at the depth of sixty feet. It 
is characterized throughout by a succession of sand-hills, frowning one 
upon another. In many of these Lieut. B. found quantities of round quartz 
pebbles—a curious geological fact. The chiefs of this part of the Indian 
territory are descended from the sun ; those of Cutch from the moon. One 
of the former was visited by our traveller, who was kindly received by him. 
His castle had 175 towers; the water used by his household was drawn 
from a depth of eighteen fathoms. The castle and surrounding buildings 
conveyed a good idea of the capital of a desert king. The floors of the 
palace were covered with rich cloth. The betel-nut, in a golden vessel, 
was presented to Lieut. B., and 300 chiefs supported the dignity of the 
monarch, who appeared exceedingly anxious to cultivate an intercourse 
with the British government. After detailing some horrid cruelties prac- 
tised by some of these chiefs, Lieut. B. proceeded to the river Loonee ; then 
to the capital of Joodpoor, the most flourishing principality in Rajasthan. 
Threatened with the hostilities of the Mahratta princes a few years ago, 
the ruler of Joodpoor put on the garb of religious insanity, kept to his 
house, and had communication only with his monks. For ten years he 
pursued this course; as soon, however, as the storm blew over, he threw 
off his insanity, resumed the reins of government, slew those chiefs who 
had been opposed to him during the above period, and now governs Jood- 
poor with a vigour unequalled in any other part of India. Proceeding to 
Ajmeer, the only place in the Indian territory where the Creator is wor- 
shipped,—for the Hindoos only worship the Preserver,—Lieut. Burnes visited 
the sacred stream, in which whosoever bathes has not only all his own sins 
washed away, but those likewise of his relations. He was solicited for alms 
by some of the natives who were in the stream. They assured him that his 
being an infidel signified nothing ; os give them a little money, bathe, 
and his sins would be forgiven. He, however, declined to bathe, though 
he might have been glad to get rid of his sins at so cheap arate. After 
some other interesting observations, Lieut. B. returned to Cutch; and 
finished his narrative by pronouncing a well-merited eulogy upon the en- 
couragement afforded by the Geographical Society to such travellers as are 
willing to devote their science and their energies towards obtaining a more 
perfect knowledge of the globe we inhabit. 





VARIETIES. 


The Niger Expedition.—Accovunts of this expedition, up to the 5th of 
January, have been received. At that date, Lander was on board the 
Curlew ship-of-war, on his way to Cape Coast Castle, for the purpose of 
procuring a particular species of goods for the markets in the interior, of 
which he had not previously taken a sufficient supply. If successful in 
this object, it was his intention to return to the mouth of the Nun, thence 
to re-ascend the Niger for a third time, and endeavour to penetrate as far 
up the river as Boussa. Previous to his last return to the coast, Lander 
and Lieutenant Allen had fortunately reached Rabbah, or Rabba, (a Fala- 
tah town,) in the iron steam-boat ; and, for the space of thirteen or fourteen 
days, had maintained a friendly intercourse, and carried on an advantageous 
trade, with its inhabitants. The depth of the water at that place was be- 
tween two and three fathoms; and, as far as could be seen beyond it, the 
Niger was free from rocks and other obstructions, and assumed a majestic 
and very encouraging appearance. This important town is inhabited by 
Falatahs and negroes, and realizes the expectations that had been formed 
of it, as regards its extent, its wealth, and its population, A few Tuaricks, 
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from the borders of the desert, and other Arabs, were observed by our 
countrymen in the streets of Rabbah. 

Another important feature is, our travellers ascended the river Tshadda 
as high’as one hundred and fifty miles from its junction with the Niger. 
At that point, and at some distance below and above it, the river was 
found to be intersected with islands, and comparatively shallow, alternately 
becoming broad and narrow, in proportion as its channel was free from, or 
obstructed by, these islands. No traces of inhabitants appeared on the 
banks of this river ; and Lander and his valuable coadjutor were compelled 
to return to the Niger for want of provisions. All the natives in this part 
of the country agree in the assertion that the Tshadda communicates with 
Lake Tshad, the inland sea of Africa. They do not hazard this as a mere 
conjecture, but state it with confidence as a well-known and undisputed 
fact. On a small island near Atta, Lander has erected a kind of mud fort, 
which will also answer the purpose of a depét for British goods. This place 
has. been named English Island: it possesses peculiar facilities for trading 

urposes in that part of the country. The King of Atta, who seems to 
fate formed an attachment to Lander, had presented him with four small, 
but very beautiful horses, which he succeeded in conveying to Fernando 
Po. Poor old Pasko, the black who buried Belzoni, is dead. He had joined 
the present expedition at Cape Coast Castle, and expired up the Niger, 
after a short illness. Lieutenant Allen has rendered an important service 
to the cause of science by the observations he made while on the Niger 
and Tshadda; he is expected to arrive shortly from the coast of Africa. 
Lander has lost every symptom of his late severe indisposition, and looks 
as hardy as an Arab. He wears a luxuriant beard, which extends to his 
waist. 


Rhinoceros.—One of these animals has just been domiciled at the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens. It is young (about sixteen months old), and very tame, 
with all the characteristics of the race ; it looks, indeed, like a miniature 
rhinoceros, being about the height of ‘the largest hog, but more bulky. It 
is a curious object, and attracts much attention, even in these scenes of 
attraction, from birds and beasts of so many interesting kinds. 





It appears by a Parliamentary return that, during the last year, 920 
soldiers were committed to the different gaols in England, by sentences of 
courts-martial, for various periods of imprisonment, instead of subjecting 
them to flogging, as formerly: that 36 were sent to Canterbury, from the 
Dover garrison; 147 to Maidstone, which would take in the Chatham and 
Woolwich garrisons; 145 to Brixton, principally from the London garri- 
son; 149 to Gosport and Portsmouth from the garrisons of these towns ; 
and only five to Exeter. 


It appears from a Parliamentary return that 148 captains and com- 
manders were appointed from half-pay to the command of ships between 
the Ist of July, 1830, and the Ist of July, 1833. Of these, eight had been 
in the service 50 years, 10 more than 45 years, nine above 40 years, 50 
above 30 years, and 48 above 20 years. Captain Charles Bullen, C.B., 
has been the longest, and the Hon. G. Grey the shortest period in the 
navy. In the same official return, we observe there are now only seven 
midshipmen in the service who have passed their examination for lieu- 
tenants prior to 1823. 


We are happy to announce that Sir John Herschel arrived safe at the 
Cape of Good Hope on the.16th of January last, and that he has succeeded 
in landing all his instruments in good order. His first object was to seek 
out for a convenient place where he might erect an observatory, and he has 
happily succeeded in finding one which combines all the advantages re- 
quired for such an establishment with all the beauties of the most pic- 
turesque country ; and he is in hopes that, before the summer months are 
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over, he shall have commenced his astronomical observations. His voyage 
out was extremely favourable ; not one day of adverse wind, nor anything 
like boisterous weather. We trust that his exertions in the cause of science 
will be crowned with success. Sir J. Herschel left England on the 13th of 
November last, in the Catherine Stewart Forbes, along with Sir B. d’ Urban, 
the new Governor-General of the Cape of Good Hope, and left Portsmouth 
only about ten days before the commencement of that series of destructive 
gales whose effects were so much felt in every part of Europe: we have, 
therefore, peculiar pleasure in communicating to the public this earliest 
announcement of his safe arrival ; and cannot,too warmly congratulate the 
friends of science that instruments, whose magnitude and space-penetrating 
power have been so long duly appreciated in our own country, should be 
about to be directed to the splendid celestial canopy of a southern hemi- 
sphere by the illustrious philosopher himself, who has been so long accus- 
tomed to their use, and whose devotion to astronomical science, and self- 
expatriation in its cause, cannot, we think, receive from his countrymen 
too much of their admiration and applause.—Atheneum. 


An account of the total amount of 1 poy aoa. on the 5th of January, 
1834, was in the Exchequer, or remained to be received on account of Ways 
and Means; also, of the several sums of money which would probably 
remain to be defrayed on account of the Supplies of the undermentioned 
years respectively, and the surplus of the Ways and Means at the disposi- 
tion of Parliament :— 


Ways and Means applicable to the Outstanding Supplies 


of the undermentioned years ° ‘ - £7,838,412 2 5} 
OurTsTanpING Suppiizs, 

1825—1826 ; . . £2,027 63 

1827. . . ° . 85 1 Of 

1828 . ° : ° 20 83 

1829 . . ° : . 3.102 

1830 ° ; ‘ : 7,318 5 72 

1831 . , ; ‘ . 417,382 2 74 

1832—33 . ; ; 419,233 18 23 

1833—34 . ° . - 6,430,158 19 0 








7,276,249 11 2} 


Surplas Ways and Means (424,225/. Gs. 11d. included, 
being the unappropriated balance of the Navy Grant, 
1832—33) at the disposition of Parliament ° - £562,162 11 34 


Whitehall Treasury Chambers, March 24, 1834. T. Serine Rice. 


State of Crime in the Meiropolis.—The official criminal returns for 1833 
have been printed, from which it appears that the whole number of charges 
brought before the metropolitan Magistrates by the new police during the 
year amounted to 69,959, showing a decrease, compared with the previous 
year, of 7584 offences. The analysis of the returns shows, however, that 
a very large proportion of the charges are of a very serious character. Out 
of the whole number, it appears that no less than 27,000 have been dis- 
missed by the Magistrates as unsupported by proper evidence. The largest 
items in the catalogue of the offences appear to be— 

* Drunken charges bronght before the Magistrates . ‘ 11,393 


Ditto discharged by the Superintendent . ‘ . - 18,487 
Disorderly characters ‘ . ‘ . . : 5,721 
Prostitutes . . . . . . : » 3,427 
Assaults . . . ‘ ° ° . . ‘ 5,721 
Larcenies . . : : . ° . ° - 7,858 
Suspicious characters . . ° : . . 3,201 


Vagrants . . ° ° . ° ° ° o 6967 
Out of the large number of 29,890 drunken charges, no less than 12,000 
appear to have been females. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Improvements in Paris.—The reproach which has so long rested on Eng- 
land, that she is the only nation whose monuments require protection, is 
passing away—at least, so far as France is concerned ; for the Parisian go- 
vernment has found it necessary, not only to surround the Exchange with 
an iron palisade, but also to defend the ci-devant Temple of Glory, the Ma- 
deleine, and the approaches to the Pantheon by similar barricades. The 
works at the Madeleine, which, it is now decided, is to be a church instead 
of a temple, are advancing very fast; and it is said that M. Paul Delaroche 
is commissioned to execute eight large pictures for its interior. A new 

rison, which is to be finished in two years, is about to be erected in the 

ue de la Roquette, to supply the place of the Bic@tre. Roland's statue of 
Napoleon, in white marble, seven feet high, is to be as in the public 
hall of the Institute, for which it was originally executed.—Loudon's Archi- 
tectural Magazine. 


Baron Hagel, the Austrian botanist, who lately visited the Neilgherry 
Hills, in India, declares that the unknown varieties of trees and shrubs 
existing there alone exceed ten thousand. The wild-rose runs up to the to 
of the highest trees, and grows to the thickness of four or five inches. A 
delicious specimen of orange, but not exceeding a filbert in size, is also found 
there. In the orange valley below Kotagherry, about 4500 feet above the 
level of the sea, numerous fruit-trees are found, amongst which are the wild 
fig and lemon tree, the latter bearing fruit little inferior, in size and flavour, 
to that of Spain. 


Fall of a Meteoric Stone in North America,—“ On the 10th of February, 
between the hours of twelve and one o'clock, I heard an explosion, as I sup- 
posed, of a cannon, but somewhat sharper. I immediately advanced with a 
quick step about twenty paces, when my attentiog was arrested by a buzzing 
noise, which increased to a much louder sound, as if something was rushing 
over my head, and in a few seconds I heard something fall: the time which 
elapsed from my first hearing the explosion, to the falling, might have been 
fifteen seconds. I then went with some of my servants to find where it had 
fallen, but did not at first succeed: however, in a short time the place was 
found by my cook, who dug down to it, and a stone was discovered about 
two feet beneath the surface; it was sensibly warm, and had a strong sul- 
phureous smell. It was of an oblong shape, weighing sixteen pounds and 
seven ounces. It has a hard, vitreous surface. I have conversed with many 
persons, living over an extent of perhaps fifty miles square: some heard the 
explosion; while others heard only the subsequent whizzing noise in the air. 
All agree in stating that the noise appeared directly over their heads. The 
day was perfectly fine and clear. There was but one report heard, and but 
one stone fell to my knowledge. There was no peculiar smell in the air. It 
fell within 250 yards of my house.""—Nanjenoy, Maryland.—From the Ame- 
rican Journal of Science. 

An analysis of this aérolite gave the following results :— 


Oxide of iron ‘ ° : : e 24.00 
of nickel . e ° © 1.25 
Silicia, with earthy matter . . . . 3.46 


Sulphur, a trace 


28.71 


A letter from Kertch (Russia), of the 24 of January, gives the following 
particulars :—‘‘ In a tumulus near Mont d'Or was lately discovered an 
ancient tomb, and a great variety of very curious articles—-such as orna- 
ments in gold, cloths, also in gold, with some heads in relief of women and 
May.—vo1, X11, NO. CLXI, I 
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oxen; bracelets in bronze, with rams’ heads at the end; a metal mirror, a’ 
sponge, a small cup covered with black varnish; a piece of linen cloth of a 
very fine tissue, with which the woman's body was covered. The whole of 
the garments appeared, on the opening of the tomb, to be in a perfect state 
of ation ; but when touched, it fell into small fragments. Pf ey 
of it, more resisting than another, was retained for the museum of h. 
The whole were contained in a box of juniper-wood.” 


Professor Dobereiner, at Jena, has discovered another most remarkable 
property in platina and iridium, He found that either of these metals, in 
its extreme state of fine division, (such as may be obtained by its solution in 
sulphuric acid, being mixed with certain organic matters, and excluded 
from the influence of light,) on drying in the air, absorbed from 200 to 250 
times its volume of oxygen gas, without combining with it chemically, and 
compresses it with a power which is equal to the pressure of from 800 to 
1000 atmospheres, Such a great mechanical attraction in a metal for oxygen 
gas is hitherto without any example, and at once explains all the previous 

iscoveries made by Doebereiner of the extraordinary chemical effect of 
those two metals in connexion with various oxidated substances and atmo- 
spheric air. Doebereiner supposes that this attractive power, properly used, 
will lead to greater discoveries than have yet been made. Another interest- 
ing discovery made by Doebereiner is, that ether, at the temperature of 90° 
of Reaumur, burns ually, and with a pale blue flame, which is onl 

reeptible in the dark, and which will not set anything on fire; bat whic 
is itself so inflammable, that, on being approached by a lighted taper, it 
ny changes into a high-spreading, brilliant flame. — Allgemeine 

eitung. 


The Jews —The Jews in Saxony are petitioning the State for a partici- 
pation in the civil and political rights of the rest of the community. At 
present, only protected Jews are suffered in Saxony; and the protection 
only extends to a man and wife, and the children yet ndent on them. 
On every marriage, and for every family which is established, a separate 
protection must be obtained at great expense. They are allowed to have 
only two Jewish servants, and only to engage in particular trades, From all 
trades which have guilds, from all public offices, from the army, and from 
the law, they are excluded. They may only in Leipsic and Dresden dwell 


within the city ; and at Dresden they must, on every fire in the town, pay a 
fine of ten thalers. 


Captain Salaun, of the ship Melayo, lately arrived from Sumatra, has 
brought with him a living tapir, a very curious animal, which had never yet 
been seen alive in Europe. The height of the tapir is three feet and a half, 
its size that ofacow. It has the head and snout of the hog. Its upper lip 
is elongated, like the elephant's trunk, but it is much shorter; it uses this 
trunk to take up its food. Its legs are thick and short, and resemble those 
of the elephant. Its fore-feet have each four toes, with nails; the hind-feet 
have only three. It has the back curved, and is without a tail, Its colour, 
from the shoulder to the haunches, is white; and the rest of the body—that 
is, the fore part and the hinder part, black, except the ears, which are tipped 
with white. Its hair is very short, and its eyes small, like those of a hog. 
In the day it sleeps, and eats little; in the night it is awake, and continually 
eating. tis good-natured. It is not carnivorous; but feeds upon the bark 


and sprouts of trees, plants, and especially fruit that has fallen from the 
trees,—French Paper. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Wuen, during the discussion on the taxation of the country on the de- 
velopment of the outlines of the Minister's scheme of finance for the coming 
year, Lord Al stated his determination to take off the house-tax in 

reference to the duty, or any portion of the duty on malt, the boon to the 
fanded interest, the tub thrown out tothe whale, his Lordship anticipated. 
would be found in the relief that interest would obtain from certain mea- 
sures about to be pressed—commuting tithes and amending the poor-laws. 
The Minister's plans touching both these great questions have been just 
submitted to Parliament. 

The project for commuting the tithes may be reduced to these simple 
heads. The total of the cost of each county of the kingdom is to be ascer- 
tained by the actual sum paid, where it is found the value of the land and 
the amount paid for its hire are upon a fair equality, but where any doubt 
exists, the land is to be valued. e amount of tithe is to be estimated in 
a similar way. These two sums being known, the ratio the one bears to 
the other is always to be considered as the basis of the future amount of 
tithe. For instance, if a farm let for 100/, per annum, the tithe now paid 
upon it, taken upon an average of the last five years, being 20/., the tithe in 
future will be a fifth of the rent. Arable land is to be cha with 
double the amount of tithe paid by pasture. The tithe to be paid by the 
landlord, and not by the tenant. A power of oy fan at twenty-five 
years purchase is to be allowed the proprietors of land. 

But that the church may not be injured, the land is to be subject to a 
valuation every seven years. Hop-grounds are to be subjected to an ad- 
ditional charge. Lay impropriations to be dealt with in the same manner 
as the property of the church. 

This measure has been so short a time before the public, and its details 
have a seeming obscurity in them so unfavourable to the formation of any 
decided opinion, that the genera] sentiment has hardly yet begun to be 
formed. Yet it does not seem to be satisfactory. As a measure of relief, 
it appears to be confined to two particulars ;—first, the establishment of a 
fixed ratio of charge; and secondly, removing all collision between the 
oceupier and the clergyman. Into its political merits it is not our place to 
enter, but it must be obvious that it falls infinitely (altogether, indeed) 
short of that adjustment of church matters for which the country is ripe. 
Nor do we perceive that its foundations are laid in equity. The complaint 
of the landed interest, in so far as the charge upon their property is con- 
cerned, has always been that the clergyman derives a portion of the benefit 
from the capital and skill of the cultivator, to which he has no title. His 
tithe is of the land, not of either of the accessories above-mentioned. Now, 
in what way, and to what extent does Lord Althorp's proposal obviate this, 
the difficulty? Not at all. Because the occasional valuation at the expi- 
ration of every seven years will give the church precisely the same advan- 
tage (a little of the command is taken away) she now enjoys. Another 
Xnshunned consequence is, that it will limit the duration of leases to that 
period. For it is obvious that no landlord, after this has become law, will 
let his estate for a longer term, and for this reason :—He finds a substantial 
tenant,—a person of capital, intelligence, and industry. This is the main 
object: what follows? The farmer sets to work to get his land into the 
highest state of cultivation, into the most productive condition, under, say, 
4 fourteen or twenty-one years lease. Ifthe farm happens to be let down, 
as Is the case with nine out of ten just now, at the expiration of the first 
seven years of the lease it will have become much more valuable. And 
this probability is enhanced by the amendment of the poor-laws; which, 
if carried into effect according to the design, must cause much more ef- 
fective employment of labour and much more productive tillage. The 
12 
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consequences, then, are clear. Either the landowner must let his land 
under the certainty of an indefinite addition to his tithe, which will be an 
abstraction of so much from his rent in the exact proportion of its rise, or 
he must limit his lease to the period the existing tithe valuation has to run, 
—which is in effect to limit to that duration the efforts of the farmer. 
Nothing we conceive can be less calculated to meet and obviate the postu- 
late, or what is worse, be more injurious, because it imposes a direct check 
to the exertions of the agriculturist. It will do nothing more nor less than 
unsettle the whole system of leases, When time shall be given for the 
cool examination of the point, this will be clearly discerned. Unless, there- 
fore, the landowner is prepared to admit that the rewards of ecclesiastical 
service are to rise with the rise of the value of his land, derived from the 
skill, capital, and industry of his tenant—the last thing, we imagine, he will 
be inclined to admit—the scheme is to him worse than useless, for it takes 
the thorn out of the side of his tenant to fix it in his own. 

The ratio tithe bears to rent is certainly much above'a fifth. For 
example :—The average rent of the county of Norfolk, which we select as 
being the most highly cultivated, and the most indebted, perhaps, to capi- 
tal and skill, barely reaches for its arable, and perhaps does not quite reach, 
a pound per acre. The average of the tithe is’ about (perhaps a few 
fractional pence under) seven shillings per acre. One third, therefore, is 
nearer the relation of value than one-fifth, 

We come next to the measure for amending the poor-laws,—the subject 
by far the most important to the morals, property, and safety of the country 
that can present itself for consideration to the legislature. Ministers have 
adopted (so far as the plan is at present developed) the report of their 
oe ane sem to the letter. The proposal is in its greater bearings as 

Ollows :— 

All out-door allowances, as they are called, to paupers are to cease ; and 
when a man cannot find work he is to be sent to a workhouse. Parishes 
are to unite to build and endow (so to speak) workhouses. The entire 
regulation of the conduct of parishes is to be referred to a central board 
sitting in London,—who are the only hands where any discretion is to be 
lodged, and the discretionary power delegated to them is vast indeed. 
Settlements are to be reduced to one or two heads,—birth and occupancy 
of houses or lands to a givenamount. All charge for illegitimate children 
is to devolve upon the mother; the imputed father is to go free: thus the 
gravamen of the offence is to be thrown entirely on the female ;—an op- 
pressive enactment which necessity alone can excuse, for it is, to all intents 
and purposes, the victory of the man over the lion, of which the noble 
beast very justly remarked, the man was the painter. How far it may be 
politic to environ the chastity of the female with the fear of incurring all 
the evil and all the punishment of her transgression, we are not prepared 
to say; but it appears to us that the vice is encouraged on the one side 
exactly in the same degree as itis repressed on the other. The terror may 
operate more strongly on the softer nature; yet, since the child must be 
maintained by the parish if not by the father, the poor mother will stand 
much in the same position. But we have reversed the order in which we. 
ought to have taken the matter. 

The first and most momentous question is—whether the scheme be prac- 

icable? It takes for granted, observe, that there is sufficient employment, 
if it were honestly sought. It assumes that there is no redundant popula- 
tion ; and that, by the simple magic of withholding allowance, the idle 
man will find work. So absolute and entire a contradiction of received 
opinions,—confirmed by a parish-rate of seven millions annually, by the 
increase of private alms and of plunder in an almost equal ratio, by the 
complaints of the whole kingdom,—must be received, by whatever evidence 
supported, with great hesitation: for the inquiries of the Commissioners, 
wide as they have been, must necessarily be incomplete, and not less pro- 
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bably partial; since those persons who havesupplied their testimony are, 
in general, those who have succeeded in lowering the rates,—the bulk of 
the kingdom. is silent, if not unexamined. Now, we ask, is it to be con- 
ceived that the whole agricultural interest,—owners and occupiers alike— 
men with capital as well as men without,—should concur in permitting so 
vast an expense, if it be only estimated at one-half the amount of poor's- 
rate—say three millions and a half—to be wasted upon idleness, when they 
might employ the same amount (for they pay it chiefly) upon productive 
labour ? in, if we look at the facts which everywhere surround us :—In 
the village in which we are now writing there is a population of twelve 
hundred, where, thirty years ago, there was not five hundred; yet not one 
acre has been added to the area of employment, nor any kind of manufac- 
ture. Twenty-eight men are now on the roads; and if the wives and 
children of them be taken into. computation, not less than from sixty to 
seventy persons must be sent tothe district workhouse the first day the 
allowances are discontinued, to say nothing of much allowance granted in 
aid of wages. Every village near is in the same state-some of them not 
to the same extent, but all overpeopled. 

It has been urged that the fund now dissipated in poor's-rates will be set 
loose for the wages of labour. Is not the same fund, we ask, in the hands, 
and at the command of, those who now pay it, and do they’not prefer to 
pay it for idleness? What but a strong conviction, or some stronger pre- 
ventive, should thus operate? Are not the numbers of the people calcu- 
lated to increase, by Mr. Senior himself (one of the Commission), at one 
thousand per day? How, then, is employment to be found, unless the area 
be increased? It seems to us that the scheme will turn out impracticable 
unless this be done, and that its chief results will be but new burthens, 
thus to be laid on the present sufferers, to the amount of all the cost of the 
new workhouses, central board, and, indeed, of the entire and vast machi- 
nery thus to be created. 

_Still the principle of the measure is, we are persuaded, the right prin- 
ciple—namnely, to make every man dependent, so far as is possible and 
practicable, upon his own exertions. So long as allowances eke out wages, 
pauperism must increase ; but the excruciating difficulty is not encountered 
by these propositions of the Report, nor by the calculations of the Mi- 
nisters. When Lord Althorp computes upon the rise of wages, he forgets 
that wages, like everything else, are subject, and fluctuate according, to 
the law of demand and supply ; he forgets the severity of the present com- 
petition in the labour-market—a severity which will be augmented indefi- 
nitely, by forcing—literally forcing—so much more labour into that market. 
At present, these points have not been discussed in Parliament. The object 
of all parties seems to have been not to excite or flame. But they must 
be met; if not, they will be discovered when too late—when the practice 
is to begin, and when the whole labouring population will be exasperated 
by the suddenness of the change, and the peril of the prospect. The lesser 
consideration, though it would have appalled a former generation of Eng- 
lishmen, and shows how one gieat evil deadens or hardens the mind against 
another, is the delegation of so enormous a power as the management, dis- 
tribution, and appropriation draer sk at least) of so vast a fund and so 
vast a power as the whole parochial management of the country to a 
Board of Commissioners. There have been times when the bare proposi- 
tion would have seemed so monstrous, that it would have provoked rebel- 
lion ; but the necessity —the obvious necessity—has created a fearful 
impression, which leaves no room for constitutional objections. Yet, 
though the uncertainty in the introduction of the measure was complete, 
the work is yet to be done. The difficulty may, we think, be met by pro- 
visions (of which a general inclosure might be a main and most effectual 
agent) for employing those who cannot find work, without caging them in 
prisons, under the name of workhouses, It is a proposition in morals by 
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no means established, that, to break down the industrious man, who may, 
pA chance, be left without employment, into the inmate of one of those 
abodes of intentionally-inflicted privation, will be to improve the condition 
of society: indeed, we are bold to consider it a complete non sequitur ; and 


* 


we even doubt whether it can be justified on an nd of neem 
The depression of the price of wheat, hitherto cotsidered easily to be 


accounted for, has, in a good degree, been cleared up by the publication of 
tables, which show the comparative + Np ore brought into the port of 
London in each year, between Sep and M from 1829 to 1834, 
These tables are as under :— 





Enauisn. Scorcn. InisH. 


- —~ | = —_———_—————eoor=F 
29th Sept.to | Wheat. | Flour. Wheat. | Flour. Wheat. Flour. 
S8ist March. Qrs. Sacks. Qrs. Sacks. Qrs. Sacks. 








1829—1830 | 122,746 | 214,344 | 3,847 246 | 5,301 9,192 
1830—1831 | 90,158 | 201,641 | 3,080 1,026 60 | 6,430 
1831—1832 | 119,753 | 163,309 | 42,982 1,907 | 72,142 | 48,113 
1832—1833 | 159,853 | 191,055 | 4,194 1,237 | 11,619 | 13,117 
1833—1834 | 169,945 | 212,717 | 6,461 1,143 | 11,997 | 16,093 





























The excess of 1831—1832 was caused by the influx of Scotch and Irish 
corn; the increase is in the wheat, the decrease in the flour. The increase 
observable in London has been accompanied by a corresponding augmen- 
tation at all, or nearly all, the country markets. The stock in Ireland and 
Scotland is still large: speculation is therefore at a stand ; and the weather 
being so fine, the wheats looking so well, and the season so forward, there 
is little probability (we must always speak cautiously in predicting the 
state of markets) of any rise on this side harvest. The wheat trade conti- 
nues pretty nearly in the same state, varying from 44s. to 52s., according 
to qualities ; flour rather steadier—the last price of the best town-made 
ranges from 45s. to 48s., according to the buyer; ship-marks from 34s. to 
38s.; barley 24s. to 45s. 

It is impossible for the farmer to have better weather. The barley is 
coming up beautifully; and the wheats, though a little yellow, from the 
long-continued and s north and north-easterly winds, are exceedingly 
flourishing. Hoeing is begun, and yet not too early; for the plants are 
getting high and rank. The general progress of vegetation has been re- 
tarded by the drought, as well as by the cold blasts; and there is little 
more grass now than at the date of our last report. Some warm rains 
would make “ the country kindle round” in a very few hours, and Nature 
put on her brightest livery of green, leaving the colour of the earth only 
visible where the soil is preparing for turnips. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


s.—A variety of causes have been assigned for that disease in 
forced grapes which produces a shrivelled appearance in the foot-stalks of 
the bunches, and also a want ofsize and colour in the berries, more espe- 
cially in the Frontignans and Muscats. Some consider that it proceeds from 
the roots being too deep in the ground ; others think that it is occasioned by 
the temperature of the earth in which the root grows (when planted outside 
the house) being so much lower than that of the atmosphere within; and 
some attribute the disease to a want of air. Having observed that early 
forced grapes are in general free from this disease, and that it never occurs 
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to grown in the open air, and having found that some bunches im- 

over a steam-pipe were free from it, I have come to the conclusion 
that the cause is stagnation of cold moist air, and the re the applica- 
tion of heat to such an peepee in yong boone ~ ser er is Goudy) 
as to admit every warm 0 e windows sufficiently to occasion 
a free circulation of air. This van has been practised with complete suc- 
cess,— Gardener's Magazine. 

Chevalier Barley.—At a meeting of the United East Lothian icul- 
tural Society; the committee was authorized to offer a premium for the 
most satisfactory report of the comparative value of Chevalier barley, as 
compared with other varieties. This premium has been awarded to Messrs. 
George Dunlop and Co., Linton, for barley grown on their farm of Knowes, 
when produced an account of the comparative trial made between two 
kinds of ey, sown on the 6th of April, 1833, after a crop of rutabag 
turnips; one-third of which was eaten off by sheep, the other two-thirds 

off the field; the soil a light gravel, the produce as follows :—Che- 
valier, per Scots acre,—82 bushels 3 lippies ; ditto straw, 241 stones 123lb., 
or 5314lb. Common, per Scots acre,—77 bushels; ditto straw, 212 stones 
24lb., or 4666lb. 

The Average Price of Wheat during the last 19 Years.—By order of the 
House of Commons, an official account has been published of the average 
price of Wheat and the Funds. The following is a copy of that relative to 
wheat, and is headed—*“ A return of the Annual Average Money Price of 
Wheat, as quoted in the Gazette, published by authority, from 1815 to 
1834." 

Years, Average Price. Years. Average Price. 
& d, s. d. 
1815. P ‘ 63 1825. . ° 66 6 
1816 ° . - 76 1826 . : - 656 11 
1817 . : . 94 1827 . : - 56 9 
1818 ° ° - 83 1828 ° ; « 60 5° 
18i9 . . . 72 1829. ° . 66 3 
1820 . . « 6 1830 ° . - 64 3 
1821 . . 54 1831 , . ‘ 66 4 
1822 ‘ ° - 48 8 
1823 . . 7 51 1 
1824 . . » 62 

By the above, it seems that 52s. 11d. was the average of last year, whilst 

64s. is the average of the whole nineteen years. 


Skinless Oats.—At a late meeting of the Warwickshire Agricultural 
lety, a specimen of the Avenaica Farina, or skinless oat, was pro- 
duced by the Rev, Mr. Knott, which had been plucked that morning out 
ofa piece of ground belonging to that gentleman, at Wormleighton. It 
was produced from seed furnished to him by Mr. Trucker, of Heanton, 
Punchardon, near Barnstaple, Devonshire. According to the account fur- 
nished by that gentleman, it was grown in the season of 1830, for the first 
time it was ever wigree in Great Britain, by Thomas Drenzy, Esq., of 
Clehemon Hall, who obtained the seed through a friend of his at Rotter- 
dam, whither it was imported from Shantag, a remote district in China, 
and was quite unknown to Europeans till within these three years. The 
advantages which this extraordinary and valuable grain possesses over all 
other kinds of oats are numerous, namely :—When threshed from the 
sheaf, it is exactly like oatmeal, and it is fit for immediate use for culinary 
ed and every other sort which oatmeal is consumed for, the grain 
eing quite free from every particle of rind or husk, The flavour is deli- 
cious, and it contains much more farinaceous matter. There is, of course, . 
considerable saving of oats, and of expense of kiln-drying, &c.; and 
one peck contains more nutritious food for a horse than three pecks of 
Common oats. The produce is most astonishing, the average being twenty- 
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six barrels, of fourteen stones to the Irish acre, the exact quantity grown 
by Mr. Drenzy on one acre. It was not sown till the 4th of May, 1830, 


and was reaped early in August in the same year. It is remarkably hardy, 
and well adapted for this cleante. 


Lefebure’s Improved Plough.—A very ingenious improvement in this 
important implement has been added £6 the ‘collection at the Museum of 
National Manufactures. The formation of the throat and mould-boards 
give to it a very light and easy appearance; whilst it requires far less 
strength of team in the management. It is much lighter and more con- 
tracted than the old turn-wrest, or Kentish plough; and is not only less 
costly in the first instance, but also in the subsequent expense of the 
repairs, as the friction on all its parts is greatly lessened. It may be easily 
managed by any boy who is capable of conducting the horses, as it does 
not require to be held or changed, but at the ends of furrows, when the 
bottom of the mould-boards can be shifted by the simple alteration of the 
pins at the handles, and leaning the plough on the heel while the horses 
are turning round, It is capable of acting as a double mould-board, by 
changing the stay which runs through the sole, or heel, for a longer one, 
so as to keep the bottom of the mould-boards at the same distance as the 
immoveable upper parts; and it will work as well as a furrow-plough, by 
taking away the stay altogether. 





USEFUL ARTS. 


Medicinal application of Mineral Magnetism.—A new remedial agent, 
in the form of Mineral Magnetism, is. now exciting a great degree of 
attention amongst the medical profession; the mode of administration 
consisting merely in the passing of a powerful magnet over the affected 
— in those local or constitutional diseases in which it is efficacious. 
‘rom the results of its successful applications, which have been made 
known through the medium of “The Lancet,” it must unquestionably soon 
attain a high rank amongst medical auxiliaries. It has been very success- 
fully and extensively applied by Dr. E. J. Blundell, a physician who held a 
high official situation in the Belgian forces, and who also enjoys considerable 
reputation as an eminent and scientific practitioner at home, and the results 
of whose practice are sufficient to establish its efficacy as a powerful and 
specific agent in all diseases connected with the nervous system. In a recent 
number of “The Lancet,” the Editor announces a case treated by Dr. 
Blundell, at St. Thomas’ Hospital, one of tic doloreux, in the middle fingers 
of the left hand, in which the whole phalanx of medical remedies, morphine, 
strychnine, prussic acid, the lobelia inflata, and carbonate of iron, to the 
amount of stirteen ounces a day, had been employed, but without the 
slightest influence in diminishing the intense suffering of the patient, who, 
with the expectation of relief, had three times applied for the amputation of 
the affected arm as constituting his sole hopes of providing effectual miti- 
gation from the severe inveteracy of his disorder, which otherwise could 
= be subdued by death. Every application of the magnet was attended 
with the most decided symptoms of relief, and in the course of a few appli- 
cations the signs of a permanent recovery were very apparent. Several 
other cases of recovery, in confirmed gout, anomalous rheumatic affections, 
neuralgia, toothache, tic doloreux, hysteria, &c., have been published in 
that Journal, sufficient to convince the most sceptical of the undoubted 
efficacy of the remedy in the alleviation and cure of nervous disorders. A 
recent number of this Journal contains a description of three cases: one 
was an anomalous form of tic doloreux; a second was a rheumatic 
affection of the hand and arm, the severity of which had been much 
aggravated by the previous remedies euplovel ; and a third was that of a 
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constant throbbing and burning sensation of the ‘left side of the face, as 
though hot needles were thrust into the flesh. This last was attended with 

anent deafness in one ear, occasioned by a pistol having been in- 
cautiously fired too near the face. The patient was admitted into St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, where carbonate of iron was administered in large 
doses, combined with large doses of opium. The patient observed, “ This 
always made me very dizzy and stupid, and I always felt as though I was 
drunk ; I was, in fact, at a loss to say whether the pain was not preferable 
to the queer and. uncomfortable sensation produced by the large doses of 
opium, After I had remained in the hospital for one month, I was dis- 
charged by the physician as incurable.’ This unhappy man next became 
an inmate of St. George's Hospital, where, however, the ability of the 
distinguished physicians was exerted, but with no better success. Having 
been advised to make trial of magnetism, within twelve applications on the 
affected part, the ye was entirely removed, and the patient was enabled 
to resume his usual avocations. 

We. are aware that the singular effects induced by the application of the 
magnet have not been suffered: to pass by without meeting some objections. 
Confined as these have been merely to doubts respecting the probable 
action of the remedy, and by those who have never had opportunity. to 
investigate the proofs of its success as thus established, and as such opposed 
to the common productive principles of philosophical analogy, the futility of 
objections which would deny the evidence of the senses, because they are 
not tangible tothe comprehension, might easily be proved. It is, however, 
impossible, in a popular notice of its success, to enter into an elucidation of 
the modus operandi of causes, the effects of which are as novel in a patho- 
logical as in a physiological point of view. These will form the subject of 
a work which Dr. Blundell is preparing for the press, being an “ Inquiry 
into the Medicinal Applications of Magnetism,” in which some curious 
views will be elucidated on the identity of this agent with various other 
natural agents, and even with the vital principle. 


Slate-—Experiments have lately been made to ascertain the ge 
lity of slate to other uses than the covering of houses. Theresult has been 
the discovery that, as material for paving the floors of the warehouses, cel- 
lars, wash-houses, barns, &c,, where great strength and durability are re- 
quired, it is far superior to any other known material. In the extensive 
warehouses of the London Docks it has been used on a large seale. The 
stones forming several of the old floors, being broken and decayed, have 
been replaced with slate two inches thick; and one wooden floor, which 
must otherwise have been relaid, has been cased with slate one inch thick ; 
and the whole have been found to answer very completely. The trucks 
used in removing the heaviest weights are worked with fewer hands. The 
slabs being sawn, and cemented closely together as they are laid down, unite 
SO perfectly. that the molasses, oil, turpentine, or other commodity which is 
spilt upon the floor, is all saved; and, as slate is non-absorbent, it is so 
easily cleaned, and dries so soon, that a floor upon which sugar in a moist 
condition has been placed may be made ready for the reception of the most 
delicate goods in a few hours. Waggons or carts, containing four or five 
tons of goods, pass over truckways of two-inch slate without making the 
slightest impression. In no one instance has it been found that a floor 
made of sawn slate has given way ; in point of durability, therefore, it may 
be considered superior to every other commodity applied to such uses. The 
consequences of this discovery have been that full employment is found in 
the quarries which produce the best descriptions of slates, and that addi- 


tional employment has been given to the British shipping engaged in the 
coasting trade. 


New Process of Engraving, and new Process of Blasting.—The frequent 
and useful application of: science to practical purposes is one of the distin- 
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ishing features of yvepe. . Benisially hae heat ene oes 
e 


steel plates ; and w 


great improvements in that branch of art! On the other 


of cunpow 


the galva- 


der in blasting stones and rocks. In cases where large blocks are 


battery is turned with success to the instantaneous ignition of charges 
it is important that the different charges should explode at the same 


moment; and by the new arrangement, invented, we believe, by Professor 
Hare, in America, this is accurately accomplished. It also combines ano- 


ther 


recommendation, namely, far more safety to the workmen. The 


proprietors of our quarries at home will no doubt speedily avail themselves 


of so valuable a process, 





BANKRUPTS, 
From MARCH 25, 1834, Tro aprit 22, 1834, incLusive, 


March 25.-—J. Paut, late of Paternoster-row, 
bookseller. C, F. Gaaseman, Wells-street, 
Hackney, merchant. RR, Caampens, Chirk 
Bank, Shropshire, shopkeeper, C. Dicksn- 
son, Metcalf, Birmingham, grocer. T. 
Waatteyr, Stafford, shoe-manufacturer. J. 
Twist, Rhyddian, Flintshire, timber-mer- 
chant. E. Movs.ey, Haunton, Stafford. 
shire, maltster. T. Moaais, Derby, draper. 
B. H, Buttocs, Bath, wine-merchant. J. 
Bainpaipor, Richmond, Yorkshire, iron- 
monger. 

March 28.—J., J. Davis, Newbury, Berk- 
shire, upholsterer. D. Goon, Albany-road, 
Camberwell, Surrey, timber-merchant, E. A. 
Besrcrart, Curton-street, May Fair, em- 
broiderer. F. Gotpatno, Brighton, builder. 
M. Marcu, sen., Gosport, Southampton. F. 
T. Jayes, Wootton, Northamptonshire, malt- 
ster. J. Jonus, Penllwyn Mill, Monmouth- 
shire, miller. 

April 1.—C. 0, Rooks, Eagle-wharf, Mon- 
tague-close, Southwark, coal-merchant. _B. 
and H. Josern, Bristol, jewellers. H. 
Bastraron, Manchester, hat-manufacturer. 
G. Bainey, Rudge, Salop, victualler. 


April 4.—J. and 0. H. Metrivier, Wotton- 
under. Edge, Gloucestershire, clothiers. P. 
Younoman, Chatham, bookseller. R. 
BiAceBuRN, Basinghall-street,surgeon. G. 
Sratuam, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
tallor, J. Poynton, Covent-garden-market, 
victaalier, 8. Harats and D. Rexrve, Mi- 
nories, linen-drapers. J. Hickiine, War- 
wick, brickmaker. M.Sne.Lson, New Snein- 
ton, Nottinghamshire, lace-manufacturer. 
G. Waace, Sheffield, table-knife-manufac- 
turer. D. Steuer, Dover, watchmaker. J. 
Grover, Wigan, Lancashire, draper. J. 
Doveoury, Bristol, tavern-keeper. 


April 8-—J. Briocs, Lawrence-lane, City, 
dealer in French goods and jewellery. W. 
Bors, Eastbourne, Sussex, wine-merchant. 
G. W. Rourgs and F. W. Jacos, Mark-lane, 
eorn-factors. D. Morrnew, Dover, che- 
mist. 
A. RicHaRpson, Cannon-row, Westminster, 
bill-broker. R. Morrits, Horsleydown- 
lane, and Shad Thames, mealman. I. 


Suaat, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, shell- 


R. Gooca, Birmingham, grocer. J. 


fishmonger. EE. Suanrp, Lincoln, merchant. 
T. Papier, Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, vic- 


tualler. W. Barris, Sheffield, Yorkshire, 
silver-plater, D, Pincas, Devonport, sil- 
versmith. 


April 1L—W. Harpcast is, Beaufort-place, 
Chelsea, ironmonger. TT. Asxey, Leaden- 
hall-street, City, jeweller, T. C. Daviss, 
Wrexham, Denbighshire, grocer. T. Ban- 
NeETr?, Barford, Warwickshire, butcher. W. 
Puitrot, Penmain, Monmouthshire, coal- 
merchant. T. Haapine, Worcester, glove- 
manufacturer, D, Happgn, Liverpool, iron - 
manufacturer, 


April 15.—R. Merry, jun., Norwich, corn- 
merchant, S. Huckersy, Scalford, Leices- 
tershire, fellmonger. W. Cooks, Liberties 
of the City of Hereford, coal-merchant. P. 
BRETHERTON, Liverpool, stage-coach-proprie- 
tor. 

April 18—D. Swernern, Hereford-place, 
Commercial-road, haberdasher. H. Bin- 
s T&D, Southampton-buildings, Holborn, cigar- 
dealer, J. Hunter, Cheapside, shoemaker. 
J. Natron, Birmingham, turner. W. A. 
JARRIN, Quadrant, Regent-street, confec- 
tioner. M, Weatueio, Friday-street, City, 
foreign warehouseman, W. Barris, Shef- 
field, silver-plater. J. Treaonine, Man- 
chester, dealer. S. West, Swathling, South- 
amptonshire, fellmonger. A. West, Wilton, 
Wiitshire, fellmonger. 


April $2.—J. Barry, Ware, Hertfordshire, 
victualler. A. Scu_oss, Strand, bookseller. 
G. ApNam, Brighton, Sussex, commission- 
agent. J. Eva, Fieet-street, City, ironmon- 
ger. G. WiLLiaMmson, Ivinghoe, Bucking- 
hamshire, baker. J. HARpiNG, Kensington, 
timber-merchant. W.Tuompson, Witney, 
Oxfordshire, coach-maker. E. LEpGARD, 
Mirfield, Yorkshire, oil-merchant. J.Tuomp- 
son, Sheffield, grocer. W. Swanwick, 
Nottingham, inn-keeper. C, Overton, 
Monk Fryston, Yorkshire, miller. W. Baker, 
Thirsk, Yorkshire, grocer. W. Braira- 
WAITE, jun., Middlewich, Cheshire. J. J. 
and T. HALLAM, Nottingham, builders. _—T. 
Hamer, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, woolsta- 
pler. H. Comps, Liberty of the Close of 
Sarum, Wiltshire, money-scrivener. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Tue state of trade, particularly as 
relates to the staple manufactures of the 
country, is far from being satisfactory at 
present; but the causes of depression 
are not of anature likely to render their 
operation of long continuance. The 
branch of manufactures in bem the 
greatest distress exists among the opera- 
tives is in that of Woollens; in which 
the masters have been compelled, by the 
high prices of the raw material and li- 
snited extent of orders, to contract their 
workings and —_ & great number 
of hands. The Silk Trade is nearly as 
dull as the Woollen; and the Cotton 
Manufacture, though by no means de- 
pressed to the same extent, is not in that 
state of brisk activity which characterized 
it lately. The Iron trade presents a 
similar aspect. The evils of this state 
of things, if not absolutely induced by 
the proceedings of the various Trades’ 
Unions, are certainly aggravated by 
them, inusmuch as they check that feel- 
ing of confidence and security which so 
largely promotes and fosters commercial 
enterprise. 

The Markets for Colonial produce, 
both here and on the Continent, have 
been dull of late, particularly in the 
article of Coffee. 

In British Plantation Sugar, the 
transactions have lately been very limited 
in extent, The stock in the first hands 
being now reduced to a trifling quantity, 
the folders are tenacious for higher 

ices, to which the grocers are unwil- 
ing to submit, as, with a change of 
wind, considerable arrivals may be ex- 
pected ; good and fine grocery descrip- 
tions bring 58s. to 60s.; middling, 54s. 
to 57s.; strong grey, 54s. to 56s.; and 
brown, 51s. to 63s. per owt. 

Mauritius Sugar, which had gone off 
heavily in the early part of the month, 
received latterly an impulse from the 
scarcity of West Indian Muscovadoes, 
and has sold freely at a trifling advance ; 
low to fine yellow selling at 53s. to 57s. 
6d.; very ordinary and soft to good 
brown, 46s. 6d. to 52s. per cwt. 

In East India Sugar the purchases are 
still more limited; occasionally small 
parcels of low to good white Bengal are 
taken up by the 8 at 26s, to 31s. ; 
for Manilla, 23s. 6d. is offered, but 24s. 
is required ; in Siam and Java full prices 
are asked, but little or nothing is doing. 

There has been more business done 
within the last few days in Foreign Su- 
gars; by public sale, about 500 boxes, 





good to fine white Havannah, nearly all 
sold at 28s. to 30s. ; and 700 boxes y 

at 24s, 6d. to 268.6d. Of a small parcel 
of Brazil, white soft Pernams brought 
23s. 6d. to 25s. 6d. ; Bahia, yellow, 22s. 6d. 
to 23s. 6d.; brown, 21%. to 23s, 

The stock of Refined is low, 
and small made for the im- 
mediate wants of the consumer are con- 
sequently at full prices ; for sales 
of fine crashed have been at 30s. 
to 30s. 3d., but it is now held at 3ls. 6d., 
the refiners being indisposed to enter into 
contracts, owing to the limited supply of 


raw sugar. 
West India Molasses, of fair quality, 
is quoted at 25s. to 26s.; but the market 


is heavy. 
In ‘ae Coffee Market, as we stated 
above, there has been considerable de- 
ression of late, and a reduction of not 
than 3s.to 4s.perewt. The British 
Plantation Coffee lately offered by public 
sale has been for the greater part taken 
in; of that which was sold, fine ordi- 
nary Berbice brought 73s. 6d. to 74s. ; 
good ordinary Demerara, not clean, 67s. 
to 67s. 6d.; fine ordinary, 71s. to 75s. 
1221 bags of good ordinary and good 
ordinary coloury Brazil sold for 528, 6d. 
to 53s.; 538 of ordinary St. 
Domingo were all taken in at 53s. The 
demand for Kast India Coffee has been 
almost exclusively limited to Ceylon, 
eae bought for the French mar- 
et, at 52s. to 52s. 6d. for good ordinary. 
Mocha is firmer in price, though the 
transactions are limited; 493 bags, of- 
fered by public sale, were taken in at 
54s. to 65s. for ordinary to good. 

Rum has lately suffered a reduction of 
ld. per gallon; proof Leewards have 
sold at 2s, 2d., and five cent. over at 
2s. 3d. There has lately been a brisk 
demand for Brandy at an advance of 1d. 
to 2d. per gallon. It being stated that 
the vines in France have suffered from 
the frost, Geneva is dull of sale. 

The Cotton Market is in a very lan- 
guid state: of 1400 bales of Surak re- 
cently put up for sale, 1000 were bought 
in; the remainder brought fair prices, 
say 5jd. for very middling, 6§d. for 
middling fair, and 7d. for fair. 

The anticipations of the dealers in 
Tea have been completely contradicted 
in the advance of 1d, to 2d. per lb., 
which has taken place in the finer quali- 
ties, while the ordinary descriptions are 
heavy at sale prices; thus, Boheas, in 


large chests, barely maintain those prices, 
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while common make a profit of 
i. to 3d. per lb., and finer Congous and 
ysons 1 }d. to 2d. per |b. 

Some considerable sales have lately 
been made in Brazil Cocoa at 23s. and 
23s. 6d., and holders now ask 24s. 

There is not much doing in Spices ; 
Pimento, from its continued scarcity, 
brings 4§d. to 4jd. for secondary quali- 
ties; Pepper has ope advanced about 
4d. per lb.; good -heavy, 3d. to 
3 


Cochineal is lower ; by public sale of 
eighty-nine bags, twelve bags black 
brought 8s. to 8s. 9d. per Ib., the remain- 
der, silver, 7s. 2d. to 8s. 4d., being in the 
former description a reduction of about 
6d., and in the latter of about 4d. per Ib. 

The Company’s Indigosale commenced 
on the 15th ult. and finished on the 18th; 
the quantity declared was 3,866 chests, 
of which 654 chests were withdrawn, 
leaving 3,212 chests of the following de- 
scriptions :— 

52 chests Bengal, very fine shipping 
qualities. 

to fine do. 
ow to good con- 
sumers. 
good consuming to 
good shipping qua- 
lities. 
112 ,, Madras. 

The Company's Indigo came on for 
sale first, and was readily disposed of at 
prices fully equal to those of the January 
sale, and in some instances 2d. to 3d. 
per lb. higher ; but as the sale proceeded 
an increased competition arose, and the 
advance upon the former prices was 
from 3d. to 6d., averaging an advance of 
4d. on the whole of the Bengal sold; in 
Madras, however, there was a decline 
from the January prices of 3d. to 4d. 
per lb. in the finer qualities. Since the 
sale the Market has become brisk, and 
a considerable portion of that which had 
been withdrawn or taken in at former 
sales has been sold privately at prices 


525 4, ” 
98 5, 
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equal to those obtained at the India 
House. 

The Tallow Market is dull, and prices 
are declining ; by public sale of Yellow 
Candle Tallow, sixty-five casks of first 
sort brought 42s. 3d. to 42s. 6d., and 
sixty casks second sort 41s. to 41s. 3d. 

Market for British Securities, 
notwithstanding the temporary effects 
produced by the disturbances in Lyons 
and Paris, and by the apprehensions of 
the consequences of the. meeting of the 
Trades’ Unions in London, has presented 
no great extent of fluctuation during 
the past month; the lowest quotations 
for Money having been 903, and the 
highest 914 for Consols. 

In the Foreign Market, a vast deal of 
excitement continues to prevail with re- 
ference to Portuguese and Spanish Se- 
curities, which, with repeated and vio- 
lent oscillations, have advanced during 
the month, the former full 7 per cent., 
the latter 34 per cent.; the other de- 
scriptions of Foreign Funds have. re- 
mained with scarcely any variation. 

The closing prices on the 25th are sub- 
joined :— 


BRITISH FUNDS. 
Three per Cent. Consols, 914 }—Ditto 


for the Account, 913 

48s., 49s., prem— 

144—India do., 261-2. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian Five per Cent. 994 100— 
Brazilian, 724— Colombian, 26 4 — 
Danish Three per Cent., 733 4}—Dutch 
Two and a Half per Cent., 504 g— 
Ditto Five per Cent., 954 §—Anglo- 
Greek, 112— Mexican, 414—Portuguese, 
734 }—Ditto Regency, 733 }—Russian, 
1044 5—Spanish, 3433. 

SHARES. 


Anglo-Mexican Mines, 84, 9}3—Bola- 
nos, 127}, 1324—Imperial Brazilian, 
61 2—Real del Monte, 33. 4—United 
Mexican, 74, 8} —Canada, 48}, 94. 


Exchequer Bills, 
nk Stock, 2134, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Revenue-—We subjoin a satisfactory account, on the whole, of the 
state of the Public Revenue for the year and the quarter ending the 5th 
April, particularly for the quarter, as compared with the produce of the na- 
tional income for the corresponding period of the preceding year. On the 


whole of the year, as compared with the 


the 5th April, there has, it will be obse 


receding twelve months, ending 


rved, been no marked increase, . The 
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proceeds of the Customs.for the quarters ending October 1833; and January 
1834, are less than the corresponding quarters of 1832 and 1833 by the sum 
of 716,699/.; butin the quarter ending 5th April current, as compared with 
the: corresponding quarter of last year, the improvement is considerable. 
The Customs show an increase of 186,017/., the Excise of 102,986/., and the 
Stamps of 87,4127. The falling off in the Assessed Taxes and the Post-Office 
is trifling—leaving augmented resources for the quarter of nearly 400;0002. 
The. Times" says, that “‘ the great cause of the defalcation in the Reve- 
nue, or rather of those deductions which prevented its increase, is to be found 
in the remission of taxes. In the Excise, which may be reckoned a test of 
the resources and means of consumption among the great body of the le, 
very considerable reductions had been effected in 1831 and 1832, the full 
effect of which could only be felt in the succeeding period. Thus, as men- 
tioned by Lord Althorp, in his financial statement on the 14th of February 
last, taxes had been repealed in 1831 and 1832, which had produced to the 
Revenue 1,790,000/.; and in 1833, a farther repeal’ took place of imposts, 
amounting to 1,545,000/.; making a total in the course of three years of 
remitted taxation to the extent of 3,335,000/. This great reduction, it will 
be remembered, occurred immediately after the year 1830, when the Duke 
of Wellington's Administration had repealed the beer duties, producing 
upwards of 3,000,000/7. more. The consequence of these multiphed reduc- 
tions was, that in the year ending April, 1832, there had been an excess of 
expenditure over income to the extent of nearly a million and a quarter.” 








Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 



































Qrs. ended Apr. 5, In- De- Yrs. ended Apr. 5, In- De- 
1833. 1834. crease.| crease. 1833, 1834, crease. | crease. 
Customs...£) 3,417,250| 8,603,263| 186,017]........ 15,516,254 | 15,133,005 [........ 383,249 
Excise ...... 2,600,575 2,703,561) 102,903]........ 14,623,576 | 14,943,948 | 320,372 
Stamps ..... 1,584,038 | 1,671,450} 87,412]........ 6,433,268 | 6,586,098 | 152,830 
ae 509,563 483,261) oc ccecces 26,212 || 5,003,855| 4,865,846]........ 138,009 
Post-Office..| 346,000 334,000). ..s0006 12,000 |} 1,321,000] 1,374,000} 53,000 
Miscellan.... 16,478 11,285 |. .ce.0s. 5,193 69,190 51,940 |... .c00s 17,250 
8,478,904} 8,806,910 | 376,332] 43,405 || 42,967,143 | 42,954,837 | 526,202 | 538,508 
Repayments 
of Advances 
for Public 
Works..... 77,364 128,461} 51,097]......+. 319,776 | 366,115} 46,339 
Total.) 8,551,268) 8,935,375 | 427,512] 43,405 || 43,286,919 | 48,390,952 | 572,541 | 538,508 
Deduct Decrease.....+.+..+- 43,405 || Deduct Decrease... ...+se0+ 538,508 











Increase on the Quarter .... 387,107 Increase on the Year .......| 34,033 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 

March 26.—Several petitions from dissenters were presented, and among 
them one from the dissenters of Edinburgh and Leith, by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who took occasion to dissent from some of the allegations, and 
from that part of the prayer which contemplated the separation of the 
Church at State. He fully agreed in that part of the prayer of the peti- 
tion which called upon the Legislature “to take such steps as were neces- 
sary to put an end to all differences which exist between citizens, as regards 
their religious opinion affecting their civil rights,” and he had no doubt 
“that the amendment of the existing law will be set about promptly and 
rationally, and that the rights of the constitution will be extended to the 
dissenters, to the utter extinction of all those civil disabilities of which they 
complain.”—The Lord Chancellor laid on the table a measure of great utility 
and importance, the object of which is to remove the chief inconveniences 
which at present attend the administration of justice in the metropolis, Its 
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i ane provisions are the increase of the Old Bailey sessions from ei 

ora e annually, and the extension of the jurisdiction of the Old 

all over Middlesex, over a part of Surrey and Kent, and over a small ion 
of Essex, thus vesting the administration of the law in the King's Justices 
instead of in mere Justices of the Peace, and ing rid of a number of 
very ill-constituted tribunals for the trial of criminal offences, es y 
that most unsatisfactory one at the Sessions-house on Clerkenwell-green, 
composed of Middlesex magistrates. The bill was read a first time, and 
ordered to be printed.—The House adjourned till the 14th of April. 


April 14.—Their Lordships re-assembled.—The Duke of Wellington 
presented some petitions in favour of the Church Establishment, and others 
complaining of agricultural distress. 

April 15.—The Lord Chancellor entered into an explanation of his views 
on the new Beer Act. He considered that by improving the superinten- 
dence of beer-shops, and only permitting them in towns and villages, a 
great portion of the evils complained of might be overcome.—Lord Kenyon 
ed he should bring forward a measure for the correction of the existing 
evils. 

April 18.—The Duke of Newcastle, not seeing the Right Rev. Bishop 
of London in his place, begged to put a question to Earl Grey, with respect 
to a subject in which he felt deep interest, viz. the approaching Musical 
Festival in Westminster Abbey. There could be no objection to the ‘coro- 
nation being solemnized in Westminster Abbey, but he never could consent 
to a musical festival being held there.—Earl Grey said, he considered the 
question one of a peculiar nature, and one that he doubted whether he was 
called upon to answer; he begged, however, to say that the intended festi- 
val was of a similar nature to those that had been formerly held in West- 
minster Abbey. A further answer he could not give to the Noble Duke. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


March 24.—On the presentation of the Report of the Committee of Sup- 
ply onthe Ordnance Estimates, Major Beauclerk (Surrey) objected to the 
grant for Nova Scotia, Mauritius, and North America, and moved their 
omission. The House divided on the whole reduction proposed, 26,0002. 
The numbers were ; for the amendment, 22; against it, 76, Majority, 54.— 
Mr. S. Rice presented a petition from 63 resident members of the University 
of Cambridge, in favour of admitting all dissenters to be eligible to gain the 
honours of that University. He went into details similar to those made by 
Earl Grey in the House of Lords on Friday, adding, that however the re- 
strictions had been imposed, the time had come when they ought to cease 
to exist. Mr. Goulburn admitted the respectability of the petitioners, but 
contended that even they did not desire to disturb the private statutes of 


the University. Mr. YA wre to defend the prayer of the petition, 
but the debate was adjourned. 


March 26.—Mr. Ramsbottom and Sir J. Pechell presented petitions from 
Windsor sent the proposed line of the great Western Railway, and 
praying that it might be so arranged as to $ through that borough, 

eferred to the Committee on the Bill—The debate on the Cambridge pe- 
tition was again renewed, and adjourned to the first sitting after the recess. 
—Mr. Buckingham gave notice, that, on the 24th of April, he should move 
an address to the Crown, praying for relief for the distressed Poles residin 
in this country,—The House then adjourned till Monday the 14th of April. 

April 14.—The House went into a Committee of Supply on the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates. From the introductory statement of the Right Hon. the 
Secretary for the Treasury, it appeared that the saving in their amount, as 
com with 1833, was 234,000/.; with 1832, 726,000/,; and with 1921, 
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1,322,0002, There was some discussion on a portion of the ts, all of 
which were agreed to without any going into a division, the House 
resumed. 

April 15.—Mr. Roebuck brought forward his motion fora Select Com- 
mittee to on mm into the means of remedying the evils which exist in the 
form of the Governments now existing in Upper and Lower Canada.—Mr. 
Hume seconded the motion.—Mr. Stanley moved an amendment, which, 
while it altered the terms of the motion, conceded the appointment of the 
Committee.—After some discussion, the motion, as amended, was agreed 
to.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer afterwards entered into a statement 
of his plan for effecting the commutation of tithes. The following are the 

ropositions moved by his Lordship :—That all tithes in England and Wales 
fo cease and determine from ——. That, in future, all land liable to tithe 
shall pay an average rate in proportion to its value in the different counties, 
That all land liable to tithe may have such tithe redeemed, by the payment 
of twenty-five years’ purchase.—After a speech of some length from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Baring, Sir R. Peel, Sir R. Inglis, and 
other Members, made a few remarks, expressly pre Aaa opinions on 
the plan itself until they saw it detailed in the printed b 

April 17.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward his motion 
on the subject of the Poor-laws. After dwelling for some time on the im- 
portance of the subject, the difficulty of dealing with it, and the ill-success 
which attended many of the endeavours of the legislature to do so, he re- 
ferred to the appointment and labours of the Commission from which the 
valuable body of evidence had emanated, on the statements of which he 
rested the necessity of an immediate change. As regards the law of settle- 
ment, his Lordship observed that every mode ong to be abolished except 
that of birth and right acquired by marriage. He proposed that every one 
should follow the settlement of his parents till the age of 16, and then to 
have recourse to his own, which was to be the place of his birth.—Colonel 
Williams moved an Address to the King, requesting his Majesty “to signify 
his pleasure to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge respectively, that 
their bodies no longer act under the edicts or letters of James the First, 
1616, which required subscription to certain articles of faith, &c.""—Mr. 
G. Wood proposed “* an amendment for leave to bring in a Bill to grant to 
his Majesty's subjects generally the right of admission to the English Uni- 
versities, and of equal eligibility to degrees therein, notwithstanding their 
diversities of religious opinion, degrees in Divinity alone excepted.’ A 
long discussion followed, which terminated in a division; when the amend- 
ment was carried by a majority of 185 to 44. 


April 18.—Mr. Secretary Stanley, in a Committee on the King's Mes- 
sage, moved that compensation be granted to the officers of the Order of 
the Bath, in lieu of fees.—Mr. Hume objected to this course, and wished 
inquiry to be made into the fees, before the public should be burdened with 
fresh costs. With the view of effecting such inquiry, he should moye that 
the Chairman report progress.—Sir S. Whalley seconded the amendment— 
Mr. Secretary Stanley was ready to submit the whole question to a Com- 
mittee, but he hoped the amendment would not be pressed, as there ought 
to be some answer to the message.—The original motion was agreed to. 





THE COLONIES. 


Accorn1nNe to an official document published at the Cape, it appears that 
the value of colonial produce exported to Great Britain during the months of 
October, November, and December, 1833, amounted to 24,9162; to St. 
Helena, 2,953/.; to the Mauritius, 8,443/.; to the East Indies, 663/.; to 
South America, 2,208/,; to New South Wales, 5,137/, ; to Hamburg, 2404, ; 
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to Java, 1,467/.;. and to the Island of Ascension, 200/.—making altagetbar 
a: total yvalueof46,217/. of goods exported during the quarter. * Besides the 
goods-of colonial produce so disposed of, it appears that articles not of colonial 
produce were ex -during the same period toGreat Britain to the amount 
of 9154.3; to St. Helena, 4062, ; to the East Indies, 175/.; to the Mauritifs, 
1,8222.; to South America, 188/.; to New South Wales, 1,969/.; and to 
Java, 2371.—making altogether 5,712/.; and showing the export of goods 
generally to have amounted during the quarter to 52,129/. 


CANADA. 


The accounts from Canada are highly important. The Governor-General, 
Lord Aylmer, has been impeached. Mr. Papineau, the Speaker of the Par- 
liament of Lower Canada, moved the articles of impeachment against his 
Lordship, and on the 15th Feb. a call was made of both Houses, for the pur- 
of taking into consideration the state of the province, when the mem- 
rs, with few exceptions, appeared in their seats. A series of resolutions, 
about seventy in number, had been introduced, the terms of which seemed 
to indicate a formidable revolutionary tendency. The principal of these re- 
solutions declared that, *‘ by reason of the defects which exist in the laws and 
constitution of this province, and the manner in which those laws and that 
constitution have been administered, the people of the province are not sufli- 
ciently protected in their lives, their property, and their honour; and that 
the long series of acts of injustice and oppression of which they have to 
complain, have increased with alarming rapidity, in violence and number, 
under the present administration ;" and, moreover, “ that the style of the 
extracts of despatches from the Colonial Secretary, as communicated to this 
House, is insulting, and inconsiderate to such a degree, that no legally 
constituted body, although its functions were infinitely subordinate to those 
of legislation, could or ought to tolerate them; that the tenor of the said 
déspatches is incompatible with the rights and'privileges of this House, which 
ought not to be called in question or defined by the Colonial Secretary’” By 
further advices from Canada, it appears that the proceedings of impeach- 
ment against Lord Aylmer were in progress.. In nine supplementary reso- 
lutions the Governor-General is directly and formally impeached, conventions 
of the people called, and the despatches of Mr. Secretary Stanley are indig- 
nartly struck from the journals. Twenty-three of the resolutions had already 
been adopted ; and an amendment, to moderate their tone, was negatived by 
a large majority. Amongst those interested in the trade to Canada, the pro- 
ceedings have created much conversation ; and the stand made by the As- 
sembly, in opposition to the despatch of the Colonial Secretary relative to 
the Supply Bill, it is fully expected will bring matters to a crisis, as it cannot 
fail to draw down the serious animadversion of the home government. In 
the ninety-two resolutions which had been passed by the Lower Assembly, 
chiefly in relation to the grievances under which the colonists allege that 
they at present suffer, very strong expressions are made use of relative to the 
policy pursued by his Majesty's Government towards the province, and the 
result of this opposition it is fully expected will be the junction of the legisla- 
tive powers in Lower Canada, and the establishment of one legislation for 
both provinces. 





FOREIGN STATES, 

FRANCE. 
Joseph Napoleon Buonaparte has published a letter to the subscribers of 
the petitions addressed to the Chamber of Deputies, calling for the repeal of 
the law of banishment, enacted in 1815, against the family of Napoleon. 
In the course of it he says, “‘ Had Napoleon been alive at this day, he 
would have concurred with us—he would have recognized the sovereignty of 
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the French people, who alone have the right to give that government which 
seems most to their interest, or according to their pleasure, nay, even accord- 
ing to its caprice. The dictatorship too long maintained by Napoleon has 
made him an object of contempt with some persons. This di was 
prolonged by the perverseness of the foes of. the Revolution, who affected to 
obliterate in his person the principle of national sovereignty, of which he was 
but the emanation. But, at the general peace, universal suffrage, the liberty 
of the press, and all the guarantees of enduring prosperity of a great nation 
which he contemplated, must have wholly unveiled him to France, and must 
have enabled all his contemporaries to form the same judgment of him as 
posterity will entertain. His whole thoughts were known to me, and my 
duty is to proclaim them loudly.” 


Royal Ordinances have been promulgated, by which, M. Persil, Deputy, 
Procureur-General of the Royal Court, is appointed Keeper of the Seals, 
and Minister of Justice and of Worship, in the room of M. Barthe, who is 
created a Peer of France, and made First President of the Court of Accounts, 
in the room of M. Barbe Marbois, who resigns, but who is vested with the 
dignity of Honorary First President of the Court of Accounts.—M. Thiers, 
Deputy, Minister of Commerce and Public Works, is appointed Minister of 
the Interior, in the room of Count D’ Argout, who is made Governor of the 
Bank of France in the place of the Duke de Gaete.—M. Duchatel, Deputy, 
is nominated Minister of Commerce, in the room of M. Thiers.—The sepa- 
ration of the attributes of the Ministers of the Interior and of Commerce 
will be hereafter determined by a special ordinance. — Vice-Admiral Count de 
Rigny, Deputy, and Minister of the Marine and Colonies, is appointed Mi- 
nister of Foreign Affairs in the room of the Duke de Broglie.— Vice- Admiral 
Baron Roussin, Ambassador at Constantinople, is named Minister of Ma- 
rine in the room of Admiral de Rigny, who, however, will continue to 
exercise the functions of his late office till the arrival of Admiral Roussin, 
—M. Martin du Nord, Deputy, and Advocate-General of the Court of Cas- 
sation, is appointed Procureur-General of the Royal Court in the room of 
M. Persil.—The Ministers who retain their previous offices are Marshal 
Soult, President of the Council and Minister of War; M. Humann, Minister 
of Finance ; and M. Guigot, Minister of Public Instruction. 


The genera! strike amongst the silk-weavers of Lyons, that produced the 
ordinary results of strikes—the ruin of the masters, and the inereased suffer- 
ings of the labourers who joined in the combination—has been for some 
months a matter of notoriety. It is not, perhaps, equally notorious that the 
poor fellows have been tools in the hands of a political union calling them- 
selves by one of those names in which the vocabulary of French sedition has 
always been rich, that of Mutuellistes. At their instigation, chiefly, the 
Weavers were induced to hold meetings deemed by the magistrates 
illegal, and certainly exceeding the number allowed by the pre-existing law 
—we mean the old law against public meetings, which permitted a ter 
numerical attendance than the law recently enacted. The leaders of these 
meetings were prosecuted by the Procureur du Roi, and whilst the trials were 
going on at the Palais de Justice, the weavers, who had been formed into 
regular companies, meditated a joint act of retaliation, by marching to the 
public hall, with the avowed purpose, as they professed, of protecting the 
members of their own body from the troops with which it had unfortunately 
been found expedient to surround the court of-justice. The proceedings 
Were necessarily suspended, and symptoms of a more systematic insurrection 
Were displayed in the streets. The prosecutors and witnesses were insulted 
and marked for future vengeance, and the King’s Procureur with difficulty 
rescued. An officer of the gend'armerie we 9 whilst he was in the act 
of dispersing the rioters. 

The military force being too feeble, more troops were sent for, the trials in 
the meanwhile being suspended till Wednesday the 9th, Then began the 
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systematic warfare of ‘the streets, in which the French have of late had so 
much practice. Barricades were thrown up after the memorable fashion of 
1830; nor was it till the garrison troops had driven the insurgents into the 
narrow streets, the mouths of which they blockaded, that the victory remained 
with the law. But it was not till the 11th that tranquillity was completely 
restored. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Pope has excommunicated Don Pedro; and, in order to counteract 
the effects of this awful denunciation of his Holiness, Don Pedro has issued 
a decree, depriving the King, his brother, of all his titles, honours, privi- 
leges, and pre-eminence, and confiscating to the State all the property of the 
Infantado. 

POLAND. 

A Russian paper gives the following statement ofthe Polish army during 
the war, and of its wreck at the present time. There is, however, a mani- 
fest desire to lessen the numbers of those who were really engaged in that 
glorious struggle :—At the commencement of the struggle, the Polish army 
had in actual service 30 generals, 224 superior officers, 1,898 officers, and 
388 divers officers attached to the army as medical officers, commissaries, 
&c.—total, 2,540. During its progress there were killed, or died of their 
wounds, or of disease, in all 263. After the triumph of Russia, there re- 
mained in Poland, or have since returned, 1,811, including 17 generals, and 
153 superior officers: 40 (of whom 7 are generals) entered the Conqueror's 
service. Of those who passed the frontier with detachments of Poles, and 
did not accept the amnesty, there went from Austria to France 50, from 
France to Switzerland 46. There remain 4 generals, 17 superior officers, 
290 officers, and 19 employes, in all 330, whose residence is unknown, 
Thus, of the total of 2,540 officers and employes of the ct-devant Polish 
army, 1,811 are in Poland, 40 in Russia, and on service; 263 are killed or 
died ; 96, according to certain information, are in France or Switzerland, 
and it is not known what has become of the 330 others. Among the latter 
are included those who disappeared during the war, as well as those who 
were killed, or who died in the ranks of the Polish army since the attack 
of Warsaw, respecting whom no official information can be obtained. 


BELGIUM. 

Some serious riots, arising out of the following cireumstance, have taken 
place at Brussels. At the period of the revolution, among other things 
taken possession of by the new Government, were several horses belonging 
to the Prince of Orange, which, until recently, were kept in possession of 
the Belgian authorities. It was, however, resolved to dispose of them, 
which was done publicly, by auction, a short time since, and they were 
bought by a subscription entered into by several of the Flemish noblesse, 
for the purpose of being presented to the Prince of Orange. The horses, 
four in number, we are informed, were bought for 7000 francs, and they 
have been sent to the Hague. Among the principal Orange nobility who 
took part in this proceeding, were the Prince de Ligne, the Duc de Cher- 
nay, and others; and they subsequently issued an advertisement, calling 
upon the adherents of the House of Nassau to join in the subscription, in 
order to make the amount up for which the horses had been purchased. 
The populace having thus obtained information as to the individuals who 
had taken part in this proceeding, on the 5th instant commenced an attack 
upon the houses of the Prince de Ligne, the Duc d‘ Ursal, and several other 
individuals of the Orange party. The destruction of furniture and other 
property was continued during the next day, but little interference having 
taken place on the part of the government. An attempt was subsequently 
made by the troops, headed by King Leopold, with an escort of several 
Officers, to quell the disturbances, his Majesty being received with the 
loudest acclamatieons by the people. At length, after the riots and pillage 
_ = two days, the populace were appeased, and something like order 
Tesvoreu, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


THE MARQUIS OF BREADALBANE. 


Tas nobleman died at Taymouth Castle, after a short illness. His Lord- 
ship was Marquis of Breadalbane, Earl of Ormelie, and Baron Breadalbane 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom; also Earl of Breadalbane and Hol- 
land, Viscount of Tay and Pentland, Lord Glenorchy Benedearalock, Or- 
melie, and Wick in the Scottish peerage, and a Baronet of Nova Scotia. 
He was also a Lieut.-General in the army, and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. He married, in 1793, Mary Turner, eldest daughter and co-heiress 
of the late David Gavin, Esq., by Lady Elizabeth Maitland, of Lauderdale, 
by whom, besides the present Marquis, he has left two daughters, Lady 

izabeth, married to Sir John Pringle, Bart., and Lady Mary, the Mar- 
chioness of Chandos. His Lordship, who was in his 72d year, was of 
retired and unostentatious habits, devoting much time to the improvement 
of his princely estates, which, together with the titles, devolve upon his 
eldest son, John, Earl of Ormelie. 


| THE EARL OF GALLOWAY. 


Admiral, the Earl of Galloway, entered the naval service at an earl 

riod of life, and, at his decease, was an Admiral of the Blue, which rank 

e attained 22d of July, 1830. His Lordship traced his family to Alexander 
the Steward, great grandfather of Robert II., King of Scotland. The 
Scotch honours go back, the Barony to 1607, the Earldom to 1623. The 
English Barony was conferred on the late Earl in 1796. He formed a 
matrimonial alliance, 1797, with Lady Jane Paget, second daughter of 
Henry, first Earl of Uxbridge, and sister of the Marquis of Anglesea, by 
whom he has left a surviving family of two sons and three daughters, one 
of whom, the eldest, married the Marquis of Blandford, her first cousin. 
His Lordship was in his 67th year. 





































SIR EDWARD THORNBROUGH. 


At his seat in Devonshire, of which county he was a native, Admiral Sir 
Edward Thornbrough, in the 80th year of his age, being born in 1754. 

Having entered the navy at the usual period, he became lieutenant of the 
Falcon sloop, one of the ships appointed to cover the attack on Bunker'‘s-hill 
in 1775. He was wounded in an attempt to bring out a schooner from Cape , 
Ann Harbour, and assisted in taking La Nymphe, by the Flora frigate, in 
1780. He was made commander for his bravery on this occasion, and pro- 
moted to the rank of post-captain in 1781. 

Being chief officer of the Blonde frigate, he was wrecked while endea- 
vouring to take a captured ship to Halifax. The crews, having reached a 
desolate island on a raft, underwent great privations, but were fortunately 
picked up by some American cruisers, who landed them at New York, in 
return for Captain Thornbrough’s kindness to his prisoners. He was next 
appointed to the Hebe, one of the finest frigates in the service, on board of 
which ship Prince William Henry (his present Majesty) served for some 
es as lieutenant. Captain Thornbrough afterwards commanded the 

cipio, 64. 

At the beginning of the war with France, in 1793, Captain Thornbrough 
was appointed to the Latona frigate, in which he made several captures. 
On the glorious Ist of June, 1794, the Latona was one of the repeating fri- 
gates in that memorable conflict ; and on the autumn following he removed 
to the Robust, 74, then attached to the Channel fleet. He was placed under 
Sir J. B. Warren, to intercept the French fleet destined to invade Ireland, 
m 1798; and on the 12th of October they fell in with the enemy off Loch 
Swill, and after an engagement of four hours, L'Hoche, 76, (now called the 
Donegal,) struck to the Robust. In 1799, he had the Formidable, 98, which 
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he commanded until January, 1801, when: he received his, flag, whieh he 
hoisted on board the Mars, 74, He subsequently servad in the North Seas, 
off Rochfort, and on the coast of Sicily, He was appointed, Commander-in- 
Chief on the Irish station in 1810, and to that of Portsmouth in 1815.. In 
the same year he was constituted a K.C.B.; and; has since. been made 
K.G.C., Admiral of the Red, and Vice-Admiral.of the United Kingdom, 

Sir Edward was twice married, and had several children by his first wife. 
His second, to whom he was united in 1802, and, whe died in December, 
1813, was the daughter of Sir Edwin Jacques, of Gloucester, 


FRANCIS DOUCE, ESQ. 


This respected antiquarian died at his house in Gower-street. Few men 
wrote so much, and published so little. With the exception of “ Illustra- 
tions of Shakspeare, and of Ancient Manners; with Dissertations on the 
Clowns and Fools of Shakspeare ;"’ on the collection of popular tales, entitled 
“* Gesta Romanorum ;* and on the “ English Morris- Dance ;* the exqui- 
sitely beautiful volume, published a few months back by Pickering, m Chan- 
cery-lane, illustrating the ‘‘ Dance of Death, exhibited in elegant engravings 
on wood ; with a dissertation on the several representations on that subject, 
but more particularly on those ascribed to Macaber and Hans Holbein,” we 
are not aware of any other work to which he has prefixed his name. He 
was a contributor to the volumes published by the Society ‘of Antiquaries, 
and, during many years, an active correspondent of his old friend, Sylvanus 
Urban, in the “ Gentleman's Magazine.’ 

Mr. Douce was, we believe, once in the Six Clerks” Office; subsequently 
he was appointed a curator in the British Museum, from which sitaation he 
retired rather in disgust, in consequence of some extra demands made upon 
his time by the late Lord Colchester, who was one of the trustees. In po- 
lities, Mr. Douce was a determined Whig of the old sehool : in manners and 
appearance he was singular and strange ; rough to strangers, but gentle and 
kind fo those who knew him intimately. In appearance, he was of. the old 
school, wearing a little flaxen wig, an old-fashioned, square-out. coat, with 
what Mr. Jacob calls “ quarto pockets.” He was short and stout, somewhat 
near-sighted, not fond of public society, but very heartily enjoying the pri- 
vate and unreserved conversation of select literary friends. The late Mr. 
Douce, accompanied by his wife, visited Oxford about the year 1830, on 
which occasion many cf the heads of Colleges and learned Professors, espe- 
cially the curators of the libraries, paid the renowned: bibliographer and 
antiquary marked attention. This incident is supposed to have produced 
the magnificent bequest of his extremely curious hbrary to the Bodleian. 


MRS. BURNS. 


On the 26th of March, died Jean Armour, the venerable relict of the 
poet Burns. She was born at Mauchline in February, 1765, and had 
thus entered the 70th year of herage. The alleged circumstances attend- 
ing Mrs. Burns’ union with the bard are well known. To the poet, Jean 
Armour bore a family of five sons and four daughters. The whole of the 
latter died in early lite, and were interred in the cemetery of their maternal 
grandfather in Mauchline churchyard. Of the sons two died very young— 
viz., Francis Wallace and Maxwell Burns, the last of whom was a posthu- 
mous child, born the very day his father was buried. Of the said family 
of nine, three sons still survive, Robert, the eldest, a retired officer of the 
Accountant-General’s department, Stamp Office, London, now in Dumfries, 
and: William and James Glencairn Burns, captains in the honourable the 
East-India Company's service. 

For sixteen years at the least, Mrs. Burns enjoyed an income of 200/. per 
annum—a change of fortune which enabled her to add many comforts to 
her decent domicile, watch over the education of a favourite grandchild, 
and exercise on a broader scale the christian duty of charity, which she 
did the more efficiently by acting in most cases'as her own almoner. 








Obituary— Marriaves and Deaths. 


The term of Mrs. Burns’ widowhood’ extended ‘to thirty-eight’ years)°in” 
itself rather an unusual oecurrence—and, in July, 1796,'when the’ bereave- 
ment oectirred; she was but little beyond the age at which the majority of 
fem#les marry. 

When young, she must have been a handsome, comely woman, if not - 
indeed @ beauty: when the poet saw her for the first time on a bleach-green 
at Maudhline, engaged, like Peggy and Jenny, at Habbie’s Howe. Her 
limbs were’cast in’ the finest mould; and up to middle life her jet black 
eyes were clear and:sparkling, her ‘carriage easy, and her step light. ‘The 
writer of the present sketch, (we extract this notice from the ‘ Dumfries 
Courier’). never saw Mrs. Burns dance, nor heard her sing; . but he. has 
learnt from others, that she moved with great grace on the, floor, and 
chanted her ‘ woodnotes wild “ in a style but rarely equalled by unprofes- 
sional singers. Her voice was.a brilliant treble, and in singing ‘ Coollen,’ 
‘I gaed a waefu’ gate yestreen,’ and other songs, she rose without effort as 
high as B. natural. In ballad poetry her taste was good, and range of 
reading rather extensive. Her memory, too, was strong, and she could 
quote, when she chose, at considerable length, and with great aptitude. 
Of these. powers the bard was so well aware, that he read to her almost 
every, piece he composed, and was not ashamed to own that he had pro- 
fited. by her judgment. In fact, none save relations, neighbours, and 
friends, could:form, a proper estimate of the character of Mrs. Burns. In 
the presence of strangers she was shy and silent, and required to be drawn 
out, or, as some would say, shown off to advantage, by persons who pos- 
sessed her confidence, and knew, her intimately.—Peace to the manes, 
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and honour to the memory, of bonny Jean! 





MARRIAGES anp DEATHS. 


Married.|—At her house, in Green-street, 
Grosvenor-square, Lady East, to the Hon. 
Johu Craven Westenra, third son of Lord 
Rossmore, Capt. and Lieut.-Col. in the Scots 
Fusileer Guards. 

At Weburn, the Lord Charies James Fox 
Russell, sixth son of the Duke of Bedford, 
M.P. for the county of Bedford, to Isubetia 
Clarissa, daughter of the late Wm. Davies, 
Esq. of Penylan, county of Carmarthen, and 
granddaughter to the late Lord Robert Sey- 
mour. 

At Rome, the Baron de Lepel, Major-Gen. 
in the Prussian service, and Aid-de-Camp to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia, to Frances, daughter of the late Wm. 
Agnew, Esq., of the East India Company's 
service, 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Lieut.-Col. Gummer, 
Madras Army, to Elizabeth, daughter of H. 
Woodfall, Esq., of Chelsea, 

At Marylebone Church, Samuel Marindin, 
Esq, of the 2d Life Guards, to Isabella, daugh- 
ter of Andrew Colville, Esq., and niece of 
Lord Auekland. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, Bart. to 
Mary Anne, relict of Sir John Hayford Tho- 
roldy Bart., of Sysion Park, in the county of 
Lincoln, 

Lieut.-Col. Kelly of the Hon. East India 
Company's service, to Mrs. Charlotte Gray. 





Died.J—In St. Christopher's, the Hon. R. W, 
Pickwood, late Chief Justice, and Speaker of 
the House of Assembly. 

At Exeter, Lady Jane Hope, youngest 
daughter of the late Earl of Hopetoun, 


At Fetteresso Castle, N.B., Colonel Duff, of 
Fetteresso, Vice-Lieut. and Convener of Kin- 
cardineshire. 

At York-place, Chelsea, Mary Ann, wife of 
P.M. Hurst, Esq., and granddaughter of George, 
first Viscount Torrington. 

At the Deanery, Lichfield, Hugh Dyke Ac- 
land, Esq., second son of the late Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland, of Killerton, Devon, Bart., and 
son-in-law of the late Dean of Lichfield, 

At Wormington Grange, Josiah Gist, Esq., 
High Sheriff of Gloucester. 

At Clifton, aged 91, Ann, widow of the late 
George Home, Esq., R.N., and aunt to Fowell 
Buxton, Esq. M.P. 

At Port Autonio, Jamaica, the Rey. P. Hum- 
phreys, rector of Portland, nephew of the late 
celebrated Dr. Doddridge, 

At Brussels, the Right Hon. Lady Charlotte 
A.C, Fitzgerald. 

At Brussels, in his 70th year, the Rev. C. 
Powlett, rector of High Roding, Essex. 

At Cheltenham, the Very Rey, Sir George 
Bisshopp, Bart., Deau of Lismore. 

At Laveno, in Italy, the Rev. Sir Harry Tre- 
lawny, in his 78th year. 

At Rome, the Rev. Augustus W. Hare, Rec- 
tor of Alton Barnes. 

' Lieut.-Gen, Calcraft, half brother of the late 
Right Hon.J, Calcraft, M.P. 

At Lisbon, the Chevalier Francis Oliveira, 
of London, and Penhada Franca, in the island 
of Madeira. eldest son of the late Dominick 
Oliveira, Eeq., of Great Cuimberiand-street, 
and nephew of the Marechal Oliveira, of Glou- 
eester-place. is 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES | | 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 


Royal College of Surgeons,—The Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields is to undergo forthwith very im- 
portant alterations and improvements, 
for the purpose of being enlarged. Mr. 
Pollock’s house,which adjoined the build- 
ing, has been taken down. The College 
will be extended several feet on the east 
side, and to preserve its uniformity, by 
having the portico still in the centre of 
the edifice, two of the columns at the west 
side will be also removed, and placed at 
the eastside, and the emblematical figures 
by which they are surmounted will be 
ro removed to a central situation, 
while the improvements and room ac- 
quired in the interior, will be of great 
advantage to the faculty, and to the 
establishment. The estimated expense 
of the alterations and improvements is 
20,0002. 


Regent’s- Park Improvements, — The 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
are employing a number of workmen 
in throwing open the interior of the 
Park as a public promenade, commenc- 
ing from the entrance of Park-square, 
and extending to the Zoological Gar- 
dens. The serpentine walks which 
front Cambridge, Chester, and Glouces. 
ter terraces are completed. The thick 
plantations of underwood are now re- 
moved. The Commissioners have also 
given directions for the whole space ex- 
tending from Gloucester-gate to the 
termination of the plantations of the 
Earl of Dundonald, a distance of nearly 
a mile and a half, to be thrown open to 
the public. 


New Quay at Blackwall.—An exten- 
sive quay, intended for the accommo- 
dation of steam-vessels of the largest 
class, has been formed at Blackwall, 
upon the wharf or river frontage of 
the EKast-India export dock, having been 
carried considerably beyond the breadth 
of the former wharf, so that its edge 
stands in deep water, and the whole has 
been faced upon the improved plan of 
using cast-iron plates,in the room of 
brick or stone; a spacious building for 
a hotel has been erected on the quay it- 
self, while a direct communication has 
been opened between it and the East 
India-road, by which passengers will 
proceed to town without passing through 


Blackwall. The improvements, it is 
said, will not end here; it is reported 
among the coasters that their vessels 
will be admitted to the docks at a low 
rate, and that, by means of @ railway, 
their cargoes will be conveyed to the 
city, and be delivered at the same charges 
and freight as at present, while on their 
part the puzzling and expensive navi. 
gation through the Pool will be alto- 
gether avoided, 


New Cattle Market.—A very splendid 
market has been built near the Lower- 
road, Islington, covering an area of 21 
acres. When completed, it will be the 
largest in England, and must go far to 
supersede that great metropolitan nui- 
sance, Smithfield, which is only four 
acres in extent. There is a spacious 
market-house, with an extensive range 
of covered sheds, with large open lairs 
in front, surrounding an area of fifteen 
acres, affording accommodation for up- 
wards of 10,000 beasts, either tied up or 
loose in distinct sheds or lairs ; commo- 
dious ranges of sheep-pens for 40,000 
sheep ; distinct markets for pigs and hay 
and straw. In the centre of the market 
there are eight banking-houses and mo- 
ney-offices, with an exchange for the 
graziers, salesmen, and others, The 
ready access which the situation affords 
for cattle coming from the northern and 
western parts of England, without pass- 
ing through our crowded streets, is of 
itself sufficient to recommend the mar- 
ket to the legislature; and when its es- 
tablishment can obviate the profanation 
of the Sabbath, the support of the right- 
minded portion of the public must be 
secured. The abominable nuisance of 
a live cattle-market in the centre of the 
metropolis has been permitted too long ; 
and although the Bill which is requisite 
to establish this new undertaking does 
not contain any coercive clause, either 
to prevent cattle going to Smithfield, or 
to compel butchers to slaughter at the 
abattoirs, which we forgot to enumerate 
amongst its advantages, yet public opi- 
nion will put it down. The fatal acei- 
dents detailed in the daily journals, the 
brutal exhibitions of cruelty, will be, in 
a@ great measure, heard of no more; 
whilst we shall not be poisoned by eat- 
ing meat that has been goaded into 
state of fever, and then killed for the 
use of the King’s lieges. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 


The “ Western Luminary”’ publishes a statement of the comparative subscrip- 
tions of Churchmen and Dissenters to the charitable institutions of Exeter, which 
































stands thus :— 

Number of Amountof | Numberof | Dissenters’ 

Cuaniriss. Subscribers. Subscriptions., Dissenters. | Subscriptions. 
PR aa £2147 5 0 5! £131 1 6 
Dispensary .°. 2. . « « 225 250 19 0 37 36 4 «6 
Humane Society. . . .., 43 48 6 0 10 8 8 0 
Lunatic Asylum (Benefac.) . 340 8908 16 4 41 936 7 0 
Deaf and Dumb Institution . 330 339 14 0 38 42 3 0 
ote et oes 52 67 14 6 5 414 6 
Coal Ry bic we oe « 178 257 15 6 35 43 11 6 
Blanket Society. . . . . 315 88 19 0 50 18 6 0 
Eye Infirmary . .. . -¢ 129 147 1 0 9 990 
wemeemuary. « . 2 « « 197 203 7 0 37 4a 5 0 
Totals... .| 2475 — 17 ~ 313 £1270 8 6 

} 
HAMPSHIRE. miles, at the cost of 7s. 2d., and occupy- 


We copy the following from the Ports- 
mouth Paper :—“ A new line of road has 
been proposed to the projectors of the 
Southampton Railway, which, as far as 
can be judged by a lithographic section 
and estimate (which have been sent to 
us), appears to be worthy of attentive 
consideration. This proposed line would 
pass from London, by Epsom, Horsham, 
and Arundel, to Portsmouth, and thence 
to Southampton ; whilst that at present 
intended would pass through Basingstoke 
and Winchester. The distance from 
London to Southampton through Sussex 
would be 854 miles; through Basing- 
stoke it is only 77 miles; but on the 
Basingstoke line it has to rise 382 feet, 
and by the Sussex line less than 200 feet 
would be needful. The Basingstoke line 
will serve a population of 50,000 persons, 
while the Horsham, Chichester, and 
Portsmouth line would embrace 400,000 
inhabitants. With regard to the sum- 
mit levels of a rail-road, it is ascertained, 
upon just calculations, that upon a level 
road, the power of 9lbs. will propel a ton 
30 miles an hour, at the expense of one 
farthing per mile; if it rises eight feet 
per mile, 14lbs. is required to move a 
ton 12 miles an hour, at the expense of 
one penny per mile; if it rises 20 feet 
per mile, the power required to move a 
ton 64 miles per hour is 26lbs. at the 
expense of 3d. a mile; and if it rises 24 
feet per mile (as it will doin some parts 
of the Southampton Railway, to get to 
the summit of Popham Hill), 301bs. per 
ton will only move it 54 miles an hour, 
at an expense of 44d. per mile. It re- 
sults, therefore, that to move a ton of 
goods from London to Southampton b 
the intended rail-road (the Bill for which 
is now before Parliament), it will re- 


quire the power of 156lbs, for the 77 





ing five hours and seventeen minutes ; 
whilst, if the same ton of goods were 
conveyed from London by Horsham, 
Chichester, and Cosham, to Southamp- 
ton, it would require only the power of 
G5lba. for the 854 miles, at a cost of only 
3s. 01d. and occupy only three hours and 
a half.” 
KENT. 

Southborough Cottage Allotments.— 
The experiment of granting portions of 
land to the labouring poor, at a small 
rent, appears to have fully realised the 
expectation of those gentlemen who have 
acted as a committee of management. 
It has been in operation four years, and 
there are at present fifty tenants upon 
seventeen acres of land; afew of the 
occupiers cultivate half an acre, the ma- 
jority a quarter of an acre. The land, 
with only two or three exceptions, has 
been well tilled; and the produce (con- 
sidering the quality of the soil) has 
amply repaid the labour bestowed upon 
it. The whole of the land rented of 
James Alexander, Esq., is now under 
cultivation; and there is every reason 
to believe that the labourers are well 
satisfied, as they are desirous of retain- 
ing their allotments. Considering the 
experiment in a moral point of view, 
there is strong ground to hope that the 
labourer has not merely ameliorated his 
domestic comforts, but that, in many 
instances, his general conduct has been 
improved, and habits of industry and 
independence excited and encouraged. 
This, we conceive, has been effected by 
advantageously employing their leisure 
hours, which, in all probability, might 
have been spent at the beer-shop or 
wasted in idle sports, It must be very 
gratifying to those ladies and gentlemen 
who promoted the undertaking, to hear 



























































































of its success; and we strongly recom- 

mend the adoption of similar measures 

in the neighbouring districts, 
SOME RSE TSHIRE. 

Wages of the Somersetshire Silk La- 
bourers.—In the supplementary Report 
of the Factory Commissioners, recently 
laid before Parliament, there are some 
statistical returns of the highest value 
with relation to the condition of the 
manufacturing population. The returns 
from the factories in various parts of the 
kingdom as to the wages paid to the 
operatives en in them were re- 
ferred to Dr. Jas. Mitchell, the actuary, 
to exhibit the results in a tabular form. 
The following is a portion of his report 
with relation weekly to the wages of the 
Semale silk manufacturers of Somerset : 
Below 11 years of age, 10d.; between 
ll and 16, 2s. 6¢.; from 16 to 2], 
4s. 104d.; from 21 to 26, 5s. 24d.; 26 to 
$1, 5s. ld.; 31 to 36, 5s. Ll}d. 3 36 to 
41, 6s.; 41 to 46, 4s. 10d.; 46 to 51, 
5s. 10}d.; 56 to 61, 5s. 6d. ; Gl to 66, 
3s. 6d.; 66 to 71, Gs. ld.; 71 to 76, 5s. 


SUFFOLK. 


Poaching and Beer-Houses.—At the 
Suffolk Leut Assizes, at the conclusion 
of their labours, the Grand Jury 
made the following presentment, which 
ought to be generally kuown:—** We, 
the Grand Jury (of Suffolk), cannot 
separate without expressing our serious 
alarm at the number of prisoners on the 
present calendar, for the body of this 
county, against whom bills have been 
found for poaching by night, amounting 
to one-half! It has been proved in evi- 
dence before us, that poaching is syste- 
matically carried on by night, and by 
large bodies of men armed with guns 
and dangerous weapons, to the intimi- 
dation and risk of many of his Majesty's 
subjects. And it further appears to us, 
that the offence of poaching has great/y 
inereased since the passing of the date Act 
relating to game ; and that crimes and 
misdemeanours have been much aug- 
mented by the licensing of neER-nousEs, 
which tends to the general demoraliza- 
tion of the labouring classes.” 

SURRRY. 

New Terrace in Richmond Park.— 
The property of the late Lord Hunting- 
tower, at Petersham, has been recently 
purchased by the Crown, and is now in 

rogress of being added to Richmond 
Park. By the removal of an extensive 
plantation, a view as beautiful as the 
one seen from Richmond-hill, will be 
thrown into sight, and the public will 
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be gratified with a walk along the brow 
of the hill, which cannot fail to delight 
them, in which clumps of cedars, per- 
haps the finest in Europe, form a pro- 
minent feature. This admirable im- 
provement has been effected by the good 
taste and perseverance of the Surveyor 
of his Majesty’s park. 


WALES. 

More iren is manufactured at the 
Dowlais Works, Merthyr, than in any 
other establishment in Europe. Upwards 
of 34,000 tons. were made in 1833. The 
proprietors pay 13,000/. per month for 
wages alone. 


SCOTLAND, 


New Harbour at Edinburgh.—Messrs. 
Grainger and Miller, and Mr. Gibb, of 
Aberdeen, the eminent engineers, have 
drawn up a report for the formation of a 
harbour and dock in Trinity Bay, on the 
southern shore of the Firth of Forth. 
The works will consist of a wet dock 
containing 43 acres, affording inner 
wharfage to the extent of 12,000 feet. 
This dock will be entered by a lock 200 
feet in length and 55 in width. The 
entrance will be protected by a break. 
water parallel to the channel of the Firth, 
1,100 feet long, founded in 11 feet water 
at low ebb of spring tide, and which, at 
the same time, with two check piers 
built on arches, will secure ah outer 
harbour, 900 feet long by 300 feet wide, 
where there will be a low-water landing 
place for the accommodation of the 
steam-vessel trade of the Firth. The 
harbour will afford a depth of water for 
ships of every size, even the largest in 
the King’s service, and it will be acces- 
sible at all times of the tide and in all 
weathers. The estimated cost of this 
great undertaking is the comparatively 
trifling sum of 250,000/. 


IRELAND. 

The new plan of National Education 
in Ireland has so far succeeded, that 
there are now 1000 schools and 140,000 
scholars in connexion with the Board. 





Lord Melbourne has addressed a cir- 
cular to the Lords-Lieutenants of coun- 
ties, informing them that ** none of the 
corps of yeomanry cavalry are intended 
to be placed on permanent duty, or to be 
inspected in the present year; but that 
such corps as may wish to be trained 
and exercised according to the provisions 
of the 46th and ensuing sections of the 
Volunteer Act, will be allowed to as- 


semble for that purpose for a period not 
exceeding eight days.” 





